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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


BY REV. JAMES STEVENS. 


Tue belief in guardian angels is not wholly 
without warrant. There is, indeed, no direct 
authority for it in Scripture; but neither does 
Holy Writ condemn it; while many analogies 
suggest it to be peculiarly in harmony with the 
Providence of God. Few things impress us so 
deeply with the love and care of our heavenly 
Father as the thought that he has set his angels 
to watch over us, so that whether we are friend- 
less or in prosperity, whether we are in a strange 
land or among our kindred, ministering hands 
are round about us, a fence and a shield from 
evil, if we will but submit to their guidance. As 
Milton says, 

‘Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake.” 

Who can look upon children asleep, yet doubt 
that there are guardian angels? In the sweet, 
placid faces of the slumbering innocents there 
is a holiness which belongs not to earth, as if 
the countenances were irradiated from invisible 
spiritual watchers. The beautiful Irish tradi- 
tion, which says that when an infant smiles it is 
because the angels are whispering to it, is no 
mere poetical fancy. In the soul of childhood 
there still lingers something of the light of the 
heaven from which it has come; and that holy 
messengers do not disdain to visit it, to gaze 
lovingly upon it, to influence it insensibly to a 
life of goodness, is not irrational to believe. 
Gleams of this truth, broke on Wordsworth, 
when he wrote his ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality.” 

“Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
* * * * * 


Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 


* 


And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” } 


Vout. XXVII.—1 





There are those who believe that it is the 
especial privilege of ‘the loved aad lost” to be 
thereafter the guardian watchers of the living 
who are left behind. Such a persuasion has 
dried many a mourner’s tear. In the over- 
whelming grief which death brings, it is a relief 
unspeakable to think that the lamented parent, 
the cherished partner, or the darling child are 
still with us, separated only by a division as 
thin as air, sympathizing with us, watching over 
us, silently persuading us to holy actions. Often 
has such a conviction checked the rising thought 
of evil, and turned the tempted and erring back 
to the paths of virtue. We would fain believe, 
that those sweet innocents who are given to their 
parents for awhile, and who are then taken away 
just as they have begun to weave themselves 
about our hearts, are angels in disguise, sent to 
wean us from earthly things, and revive in our 
souls the longing for Paradise. God spiritualizes 
us, in this way, when all other means fail. 

There are praying mothers, whose sons are 
far away, to whom this belief has sometimes 
come with peculiar beauty. Oh! what inexpres- 
sible joy to think that guardian angels attend 
the wanderer in the watches of the night, in the 
storm at sea, on the wide prairie, on the bleak 
sierra. Grown men, separated by vast oceans 
from their early homes, often feel as if some 
invisible presence was with them: a presence as 
though a celestial spirit, won by a mother’s 
petitions, constantly protected their footsteps. 
There is a German legend which says that each 
of us, at birth, has a guardian angel appointed, 
who remains with us until death, unless driven 
away by our remorseless wickedness. Alas! for 
those who have banished their invisible attendant. 
What a dissolution theirs must be, as they go 
out into the dark eternity to come, lonely wan- 
derers whom no messenger from Paradise takes 
by the hand! 

To believe in guardian angels lifts the soul 
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heavenward. No one can hold this beautiful 
faith, yet remain wholly “‘of the earth earthy.” 
To believe in guardian angels, ever on the watch, 
is proof of spirituality of thought, of aspira- 
tions after better things, of a yearning to be 
partakers, even here, of the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the blessed. Those who entertain it 
may sometimes be guilty of trespasses, but can 
never wholly yield themselves to sensual thoughts 
or deeds. It is a perennial spring of virtue in 
their hearts, purifying them by ever-recurring 
baptisms of holiness. To feel that we are con- 





tinually in the presence of guardian angels, 
whether the ‘‘loved and lost” or otherwise, is to 
restrain us from evil, and urge us ever to a life 
of immortal bliss, beyond the sepulchre. With 
the conviction of such a companionship, he must 
be degraded indeed, who can stoop to vicicus 
courses, or consort with the vulgar, the low, or 
the brutish. Such a belief is a ‘fence round 
about” the soul, protecting it from even the 
thought of iniquity. Thanks be to God for 
guardian angels! 


Renn nner eee 


THE PIOUS DEAD. 


BY SERENA LOUISE GRAVBS. 


Wuen the last sigh is borne upon the air 
From lips where resteth death’s cold seal, 

Must we thenceforth be calm, and brave, and bear 
A lonely grief that time may never heal? 

When to the sacred silence of the tomb 
We give, with breaking hearts, the lost, 

Comes there no ray to light the midnight gloom, 
To dawn upon us, worn and tempest-toss’d? 


Oh, Thou who hearest prayer—whose ways are just, 
Though oft they’re hid in deepest night, 

Help us in Thee to meekly put our trust, 
To look beyond the grave to Heaven’s light. 

The dead are with us; this Thy word hath said— 
On viewless wings thoy round us glide, 

And, when all gladness from our hearts hath fled, 
They breathe of hope whatever ills betide. 


Yes, glorious thought! in all our hours of woe, 
Of grief, and anguish, and despair, 

They come to check the bitter tear-drop’s flow, 
And ease the spirit of its load of care. 





We may not view them with our mortal eyes, 
Nor list with rapture to their songs, 
Yet do we know that round our pathway lies 
The tender guidance of the white-robed throngs! 


The dead are with us—patient, faithful, kind, 
Their spirits freed from dross of earth; 
Oft hold they intercourse with kindred minds, 
Waiting and watching for a Heavenly birth. 
Oh, who that in the lowly grave hath lain 
Some fondly-loved and cherished friend, 
Has heard not, in the gloom of anguished pain, 
A sweet, glad song of hope, with dirge-notes blend! 


Thus, morning’s sun and twilight’s dusky hour 
Doth bring the dear departed back, 

And when misfortune’s clouds around us low’r 
They scatter sunlight on the weary track. 

Then say not that the dead for e’er are gone, 
That sleep their souls within the tomb; 

“ The pure in heart see God”—before His throne 
They plead for vs, poor sinners lost in gloom! 





THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Let me perish in the early Spring, 
When thickets all are green, 

And rosy buds are blossoming 
Amid their tender sheen. 

When the rain-drops and the sunshine 
Lie sleeping in the leaves, 

And swallows haunt the thrifty vine 
That drapes the cottage eaves. 





Let me perish in the early Spring, 
The childhood of the year, 

I would not that a gloomy thing 
Sweep o’er my humble bier. 

For when a broken heart gives way, 
In such a world as ours, 

Tis well to let the humble clay 
Pass gently with the flowers. 
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ROSE HARRISON. 


BY A. L. OTIS 


For three days had that incessant rain been 
dropping outside, and for three days had those 
laughing voices been ringing merrily, ‘spite of 
wind and weather.” Battledore, graces, back- 
gammon, chess and other games had been voted 
first charming, then tiresome, and now the whole 
party stood round a bagatelle board with inte- 
rested faces. It was a party worth describing. 
He whose turn it is to throw is Henry Sumner, 
short, fair haired, but by no means wanting in 
dignity; that other, Walter Wheaton, tall, black 
eyed, and merry as May-day. This one is Wil- 
liam Stuart, a lazy, witty student—indeed all 
are Cambridge students. 

The young ladies are Margaret and Lucy 
Sumner, Henry’s sisters, and Rose Harrison. 
Margaret is a tall, queenly girl; Lucy, most 
confiding and affectionate, and Rose a sweet, 
interesting enigma. She is bold and bashful— 
naturally graceful, but wofully awkward when 
embarrassed ; tender-hearted, yet sometimes piti- 
less. No one knows how to understand her, yet 
she is all openness. Rose has but one consistent 
trait—truthfulness. 

These young people are boarding with a lady 
about five miles from Boston, in a large old 
family mansion. The three girls are under the 
protection of Rose’s aunt, one of those charming 
old maids, whose ‘genial hearts warm all those 
who have the happiness to surround them. 

They are all young, no one over twenty. Rose 
is sixteen. They have been all summer, for it 
is now autumn—upon the most comfortable, 
home-like terms. At least they were so until a 
waggish cousin paid Henry a visit. More of 
him hereafter. This pleasant freedom had been 
soon established; for a short time after they 
became inmates of the house, an easterly storm 
set in, and for a week they were obliged to find 
all their amusement indoors and in each other’s 
society. Each soon found out the one most con- 
genial, and thereafter William and Margaret 
were constant companions, and were the first to 
become so. Then Lucy and Walter. Of course 
Henry and Rose were left without choice. The 
attentions of each gentleman were more particu- 
larly given to his chosen friend, and the days 
passed sociably, and without restraint, till the 
aforesaid cousin arrived. He insinuated, and 





teased, and seemed so knowing, that the young 
folks grew uncomfortable, and the sweet, free, 
friendly intercourse, was in a fair way to give 
place to constraint and formality, when the mis- 
chief-maker departed. 

The evening after this happy event, as they 
were sitting around the table, ceremoniously 
trying to entertain one another, and having a 
stiff, uninteresting time, Rose suddenly spoke, 
her face glowing, her hands used vigorously and 
expressively in gesticulation. 

“Ab,” said she, ‘‘our pleasant, brotherly inter- 
course is at an end! You gentlemen are so afraid 
of being thought lovers, that you take refuge in 
these tiresome civilities. And we are afraid to 
mend your gloves, or read, or sing, for the same 
reason. Oh, don’t let us feel so! Don’t let 
Horace’s idle jokes have such weight. I am 
sure if I must be formal and polite, instead of 
sisterly, I shall be so unhappy I cannot stay 
here.” 

All felt a little foolish, but they saw the neces- 
sity of a return to the former ease. 

‘‘Now,” added Rose, ‘let us all vow we won’t 
fall in love, or speak a word of love all summer, 
and then we shall have a sociable, happy time.” 

Her speech was received with hearty laughter, 
but she was too much in earnest to notice it, and 
continued, 

“And now we all know that Mr. Stuart and 
Margaret are most congenial, Mr. Wheaton and 
Lucy, Mr. Sumner and——” 

“Myself,” would have been spoken as natu- 
rally as the rest, if she had not seen the roguishly 
expectant faces of all her companions except 
Henry, whose deep flush and earnest gaze checked 
the word. She paused, blushed, but continued 
earnestly, 

“Yes, we will resume our sisterly conduct, so 
let us shake hands with our chosen brothers, 
and never be ashamed to treat them kindly and 
affectionately.” 

The other couples shook hands heartily, and 
with real open pleasure. But when Henry held 
his hand to Rose, she glanced at his face, gave 
her hand timidly, and blushed far more than any. 

Now her enthusiasm had expended itself, and 
for the rest of the evening she was the most 


silent one of the company. 
17 
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ROSE HARRISON. 








After this the sisters were confiding and affec- 
tionate, and no attention was too troublesome 
to be offered to them. The brothers took bro- 
therly care of them, and were not slow to give 
brotherly advice, to insist upon thick shoes, and 
shawls in the evening. Henry especially watched 
over Rose. 

‘*Here, Miss Rose, the dew is falling. I have 
brought your shawl. Let me see your shoes. 
Good. The air is fresh. Let me tie your hand- 
kerchief over your head.” 

The curly head was always laughingly sub- 
mitted to him; he was implicitly obeyed inva- 
riably. She would sometimes jump into the 
small boat, and push herself far into the pond, 
balancing herself with the freeest and most ex- 
quisite grace, while her clear laugh rang like a 
mermaid’s, as she shook her head in defiance of 
her alarmed aunt’s commands to return. But a 
beckon from Henry’s hand would bring her like 
a flash to the shore. In riding or walking her 
daring spirit, that leaped to meet danger, was 
subdued, and happy under the control of his 
prudence. 

Was she as careful of him as he of her? Far 
from it. No one’s gloves were so often unmended, 
no one’s headache so seldom asked after. She 
alone never praised his beautiful singing. Why 
did the usually grateful, tender-hearted Rose 
seem so careless? 

The two matrons looked on complacently, for 
they saw the innocence and happiness of the 
young people. They did not care if lasting 
attachments were formed, for the parents of all 
were old friends. Both ladies were quiet and 
lonely, without the slightest turn for match- 
making. 

A favorite amusement was rowing on the pond. 
One afternoon all were enjoying this pleasure, 
and they were too happy to return home. But 
weary of rowing and of sitting still, they got out 
on the opposite shore, ordered a light supper at 
the farm-house, walked in the beautiful, autumn- 
tinted shore, skipped stones, sang, sitting under 
the elms, and when the moon rose, entered the 
boat for home. Henry had been very silent as 
he sat by Rose. At last he gave up his oars, 
said he had a bad headache, and had better not 
exert himself. Rose, seeing him shiver, laugh- 
ingly threw her shawl over him, but what was 
her surprise to feel a few minutes after, his 
head rest heavily on her shoulder in sleep, while 
its burning heat penetrated her dress. She 
almost held her breath. Her tenderest woman’s 
feelings were touched, and as he thus leaned 


upon her in suffering, she felt that her whole } 


heart was longing to comfort him, to cling to him, 


almost to adore him. And thus she knew she 
loved him. It would have been a relief to weep, 
yet she sat still as a stone. Not for worlds 
would she have awaked the sleeper. 

Having made the discovery of her own love, 
Rose trembled lest it should be apparent to 
others. She had all the will, but not the power, 
to be a hypocrite. Just before they reached the 
shore Henry roused himself, and becoming aware 
of his position, whispered a petition for pardon, 
which obtained no reply. He helped Rose to 
land, and accompanied the ladies to the house, 
leaving the care of the boat to the other gentle- 
men. As they walked across the fields, Margaret 
turned to Henry and said, 

‘You are ill, brother. Your hand is burning. 
Let me see your face in the moonlight. Oh, how 
flushed!” 

Lucy came to him too, and though he declared 
nothing was the matter but chilliness and a little 
headache, they felt alarmed. Lucy kissed him 
again and again, as they waited on the lawn for 
the others. And how did his adopted sister, his 
little protegee Rose behave? She looked care- 
lessly past him, saying she thought his efforts 
to be entertaining on the way home must have 
fatigued him. Her tone of assumed indifference 
sounded harsh. Brothers and sisters looked at 
one another surprised. Rose ran on to tell her 
aunt they had arrived safely, and they heard her 
singing as she went, rather more loudly than 
usual, too. 

“What is the matter with Rose, Henry?” 
asked Lucy. ‘‘You must have offended her. I 
always find her so sympathizing.” 

“‘Can’t you guess?” said Margaret. ‘‘She has 
been the first to break the law she made herself, 
and she tries to hide her delinquency.” 

‘‘No, not the first to break it, Margaret, if she 
has broken it,” answered Henry. 

‘‘What! two culprits? But though we had no 
power to enforce the first clause, we can the 
second. Beware, Henry, how you ever breathe 
a word of soft nonsense. We will have none 
of it.” 

“I give you my word, sister, you shall never 
hear a syllable of it.” 

“Nor will Rose, Henry. She has too much 
respect for her own law. Oh, I pity you two 
poor tongue-tied lovers. Will you resort to bil- 
let-doux, or learn the deaf-mute language?” 

‘‘Dear Margaret, don’t tease,” Lucy inter- 
posed, ‘‘for Rose will for consistency sake, refuse 
to listen, and I am sure, law or no law, he could 
not get the shy little thing to reply.” 

Henry was too ill to leave his room the next 
‘day, and his sisters were constantly with him 
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Rose had therefore no companions. She sang 
and laughed. When told by her aunt that she 
might disturb Henry, she went to the woods to 
sing without restraint, she said; and came back 
with eyes dimmed by tears. She refused to ride 
with William and Walter. ‘She was too tired.” 
Then she must bring her work and they would 
read to her. The work was brought, but the 
very first piece of poetry, some of Longfellow’s 
beautiful hymn-like verses, sent her weeping to 
her room. 

Three weeks of severe illness left Henry very 
weak, but better. As for Rose, her spirits and 
her bloom were gone. One day Margaret came 
to her with a message from Henry. He thought 
his adopted sister need not be banished so rigor- 
ously, and he should be so glad to see her. 

Of course she could not refuse such a request, 
and taking her aunt’s hand in her own little cold 
one, she entered his room. She was pale and 
quiet. Her voice was steady, but not natural. 
She saw how much Henry had suffered, yet no 
expression of sympathy passed her lips, nothing 
but the most ceremonious inquiries. If she had 
said one kind word, all her self-possession would 
have vanished. Henry was much pained, yet 
he resolved to have patience, and to hope still 
that Margaret was right. When she rose to go, 
he held out his hand to her. The effort to be 
calm was too great to be sustained much longer. 
Her hand trembled in his, and her lips quivered 
as she drew hastily away, and ran up-stairs. 
Her aunt, who did not see the beam of joy that 
lit up Henry’s anxious face, scolded her well for 
her unfeeling conduct. 

Her words made a vivid impression upon Rose. 
She spent the night in bitter self-reproach, and 
in the morning came down stairs almost as ill as 
Henry. She had made a resolution which cost 
her a severe struggle, and one she feared she had 
not the calmness to carry out. It was to beg 
her aunt to go with her to his room, when he 





was alone, that she might ask him to forgive her 
coldness, tell him she would not wound him for 
the world, and thank him for all his kindness to 
her. She hoped to do all this as a sister would. 

Henry was now left alone during the meals of 
the family. Rose had seldom gone down to tea 
lately. She heard all go down, and then with a 
beating heart and holding fast her aunt’s arm, 
she went to his door, which was partly open. 

Henry lay on the sofa with his eyes closed, 
and his hands clasped above his head. He did 
not open his eyes as Rose entered, and as she 
looked at him her courage ebbed fast. He was 
not asleep, and wondering at the silence and 
quick breathing of the person who entered, he 
looked languidly around. Then the sunlight 
seemed to stream from his face. He held out 
his hand, drew Rose gently to him, and bent her 
cheek to his, saying with playful emotion, ‘‘ Ah, 
dearest Rose, I must tell you I love you. I shall 
die a victim to your law if I don’t. I have 
obeyed it so long only because it was yours. 
Pray repeal it.” 

Her heart filled with happiness, but her sobs, 
as kneeling beside him, she buried her face in 
the pillow, were none the less violent. He lifted 
her head presently, for he could not bear to hear 
her cry so, and said, ‘‘ Rose, will you not tell me, 
can you not say that you love me too?” 

*‘Aunt, may I?” she said, imploringly. 

“Oh, certainly, my dear,” cried the astonished 
maiden lady, who little expected*®ich a scene. 

She did not tell him she loved him, but she 
kissed his hand, and as he caught her blushing 
face in both hands, and saw how thin and wan 
it had grown during his illness, it was his turn 
to have moist eyes. 

The aunt retreated precipitously, and so will 
we, for Rose’s awkwardness till she was accus- 
tomed to raillery upon the broken law was inde- 
scribable, and so also was her happy grace as a 
wife. 








“THE OLDEN-TIME.” 


BY PHILA 


I pream of the olden time, 
That far away softly lies, 
As the fleecy cloudlets rest 
Afar in the Summer skies; 
And the waters of the past, 
Sigh sad as the ocean wave 
That kisses the golden stars, 
Then sinks to its wat’ry grave. 





A. EARLE. 


I gaze through the parting clouds, 
Beyond where the shadows lie, 
And the fair rose-tinted spots 
I see with a tear-wet eye. 
And the sun-kissed past looks bright, 
With its love and sweet-breathed flowers, 
From the dim twilight of grief, 
Whence I look to those sunny hours. 
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It seoms—the sweet olden-time, 

Like one fair golden tress bright, 
Among the dark gloomy locks, 

Which wave o’er the brow of night; 
For over its joys and dreams 

I linger in memory now, 
And list to early love-tones, 

With smiles on my grief-kissed brow. 


They sound like music that comes, 
Afar over Summer seas, 

Or the fragrance zephyrs bring 
From far-away perfumed leaves; 





Like the singing fountains gush, 
Like the songs of silvery streams, 

Like the distant song-bird’s notes, 
Like the music we hear in dreams. 


Those voices are low and sweet, 
As they come through long-gone years, 
Softly they breathe to my heart, 
Heavy with its unwept tears; 
And I sit when the gloaming comes, 
Where woodbine and wild-flowers climb, 
And weep for life’s weariness, 
And sigh for the olden-time. 





HEART OF FLESH. 


BY MBS. A. F. 


Heart of flesh—grown faint and weary ’neath stern 
throbbings of despair, 
Cease thy murmurs—cease thy wailings, lift instead 
an earnest prayer. 
Art thou tried beyond endurance? Do temptations 
gird thy way? 
List this precept—as thy trials—so thy strength 
from day to day! 
Others too, have, like thee, wrestled with the foe on 
every side; 
Close thine ear to syren voices; strong in faith of 
God abide. 
ne 


Heart of flesh—no longer falter ’neath the burden 
of thy grief; 
Cast aside the tares—and gather golden grains from 
out life’s sheaf. 
If e’en He, our great Exampler, had not where to 
lay His head, 





LAW. 


Is it meet that His disciples should through paths 
less stormy tread? 
Though the scourging oft is grievous, ’tis a Father 
holds the rod, 
And these very chast’nings prove us children of a 
gracious God. 


Heart of flesh—be up and doing, speed thee to the 
sad and lone, 
And ere many days thou'lt gather bread—thus on 
the water thrown. 
Deeds of kindness and compassion, to thy heart 
will bring relief, 
For the blessings of the friendless, will soon cheat 
thee of thy grief. 
Unction from on High will bring thee peace unfailing, 
peace supreme, 
Star-like, ever on thy pathway ceaseless will its 
radiance beam. 





TWILIGHT MEMORIES. 


BY 8. M. THAYER. 


Wuen the daylight is departing, 
And the twilight lone and still, 
With a misty, wavering shadow, 
Hovers over vale and hill; 
Then I sit‘alone and quiet, 
And the pleasant memories come, 
Of the happy hours of childhood, 
And my early much-loved home. 


Then I think I hear the voices, 

Of the quiet, slumbering dead, 
And I listen for their footseps 

With no strange mysterious dread. 





Loved forms seem to gather round me, 
And familiar faces bright, 

With their wele’ming smiles surround me, 
’Mid the shadows of the night. 


As I turn with joyous greetings, 
Lo! the silvery moon’s pale beams, 
Shining o’er the distant mountains, 
Drive away these waking dreams. 
Then I sadly sit and ponder 
On the pages of the past, 
And unthinkingly, I wonder 
Why such bright dreams may not iast. 





THE EDITOR IN HIS SANCTUM; 
OR, ANOTHER VISIT FROM JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


WASHING DAYS, MANNERS PAST AND PRESENT, WOMEN IN SOCIETY, CONVERSATION, 
WOMAN’S MENTAL CULTIVATION, THE IDEAL WOMAN, HOUSEHOLD 
DRUDGES, PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEX, MARRIAGE. 


Jeremy Suort.—The days of the miracles are 
not over. I'll maintain this, sir, against ‘all 
comers,” as brave knights used to say in the 
days of chivalry. 

Eprror.—You seem excited, Jeremy. What's 
the matter? 

Jeremy.—Matter, sir! Just this. I made a 
morning call at the house of an acquaintance, 
yesterday, and being an old friend, and an old 
man also, went straight to the kitchen when I 
found the parlor empty, and especially as I 
heard the voices of the two youngest (beautiful 
and accomplished girls they are) chatting as 
merrily as blackbirds in a thicket. What do you 
think I saw? I saw them washing, sir—actually 
over the suds. Never knew them to look so 
charmingly in my life, either. I’ve met them 
in the festive throng, attired richly, gems shining 
on brow, bosom and arms; the light of triumph 
flashing from their bright eyes; the sparkling 
repartee breaking from their ruby lips; and all 
their motions poetry and grace—but yesterday! 
ye patrons of washing-day—blue Monday! they 
seemed sweeter and fairer and handsomer than 
ever! With glossy curls loosely tucked back, 
and cheeks all glowing with rich double roses, 
skirts short enough to show the pretty feet, and 
white arms covered with flaky foam—commend 
me to ‘beauty in the suds.” Beside that, there 
were no extra manceuvres—no throwing things 
into corners, and above all—no apologies. ‘You 
find us at work,” said the youngest, laughing. 
“We are familiar with the kitchen,” added the 
other, more gravely. ‘Aye! and with the par- 
lor, too,” said I, admiringly; and I placed them 
higher upon the record-book of my heart than 
ever. Shouldn’t you have done so too? 

Ep1ror.—To be sure. But, Jeremy, how elo- 
quent you are to-day! Now, if you like poetry, 
here’s a piece I wish you to read. You do. Well, 
it’s on ‘A Washing Day,” and by one of our con- 
tributors. 

Jeremy. —I’ll read it, with all my heart. 
(Jeremy reads in a sonorous voice.) 


What ails the women? 
What ails the men? 

What ails the old rooster? 
What ails the hen? 





The chickens fly, 
And the children cry, 
The old wives scold, 
And the husbands sigh, 
And “rock a by baby” the sister sings, 
“Tf I was a dove and had silver wings, 
Up the church steeple and far away 
Id fly at the dawn of a washing day.” 


(Jeremy becomes excited as he reads.) 


For never a minute 
Of peace I get; 
The “Sancho” is in it— 
The floor is wet; 
For soap and suds, 
And scalding and choking, 
And dirty duds, 
And fuming and smoking, 
And puff and spatter, 
And wring and souse 
And such a clatter 
All over the house. 
What ails the women? 
What ails the men? 
What ails the old rooster? 
What ails the hen? 


(Jeremy, becoming still more excited, snatches his 
cane, with which he gesticulates as he reads.) 


The hen is scratching, 
Forgotten, forlorn; 
The rooster is watching 
In vain for corn; 
The men are all mad, 
For the women say, 
“A picked up dinner 
Or none, to-day.” 
“La! I’m tired,” the old dame cries, 
Wiping the soap-suds out of her eyes; 
“Mercy upon us!” the daughter sings, 
“Tf I was a dove and had silver wings 
Up the church steeple and far away 
I'd fly at the dawn of a washing day.” 


Eprror.—Bravo! Bravo! 

Jernemy.—When I was a youngster, the girls 
would sit up all Sunday night courting, and go 
to the wash-tub the instant their lovers left. 
Times have changed, and not for the better. 
True, the girls don’t court all night, now-a-days, 
but neither do they go to the wash-tub. 

Eprror.—Except in rare neuen” with 
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your paragons. But surely, you don’t mean to 
say that the public manners have not improved, 
How would we tolerate old-fashioned weddings? 

Jzremy.—I’ll admit there’s more decorum in 
these times. Yet I don’t know, either. It seems 
to me less indelicate or vulgar to struggle for the 
bride’s garter than to have a bridal chamber 
ostentatiously decked out at hotels or on board 
steamers. Then the young folks are quite too 
fond of showing their fondness for each other. 
The way some people behave in the honeymoon 
is disgusting. Nor are lovers entirely exempt. 
What business has a gentleman to be hanging 
around a lady all the evening, even if he is 
engaged to her? Or what business has she to 
allow such behaviour? In my time such con- 
duct would have been considered abominable. 
Beside, it’s an insult to the rest of the company, 
for it as much as tells them, ‘‘see how happy we 
are, don’t you wish it was you?” I’ve no pa- 
tience with such people. 

Eprror.—The best thing ever written on that 
subject, Jeremy, was the song of Rodger, the 
Scotch poet. You remember it, don’t you? 


‘*Behave Yourself Before Folk.” 
Jeremy.—I recollect it but dimly. Have you 


it here? 
Eprror.—I think I can quote it from memory. 
(Editor recites aloud.) 


“Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk 
And dinna be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 


Tt wadna gi’e me meikle pain, 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 

But, guidsake! no before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 

Whate’er ye do when out o’ view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 


Consider, lad, how folks will crack, 
And what a great affair they’ll mak’ 
O’ naething but a simple smack 
That’s gi’en or ta’en before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Nor gi’e the tongue o’ auld or young 
Oceasion to come o’er folk. 


It’s no through hatred o’ a kiss 
That I sae plainly tel? you this; 
But, losh! I tak’ it sair amiss 
To be sae teased before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
When we're our lane you may take ane. 
But fient a ane before folk. 


I’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As any modest lass should be; 
But yet it doesna do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk. 





Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Till ne’er submit again to it— 

So mind you that—before folk. 


Ye tell me that my face is fair; 
It may be sae, I dinna care; 
But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks 
But aye be douce before folk. 


Ye tell me that my lips are sweet; 
Sic tales I doubt are a’ deceit; 
At ony rate it’s hardly meet 
To pree their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Gin that’s the case there’s time and place 
But surely no before folk. 


But gin you really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 
Gae get a license frae the priest, 
And mak’ me yours before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
And when we’re ane baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten before folk.” 


Jeremy.—Capital! All except that last stanzas. 
I don’t believe in married people billing and 
cooing before company. It’s only a shade less 
rude than the other. I’m a man that speaks my 
mind, too. 

Eprror.—It’s a pity that what is called ‘so- 
ciety” could not be reformed in other particu- 
lars also. A fashionable party now-a-days, is 
the most absurd affair in the world. The mar- 
ried gentlemen collect in a corner, where they 
discuss politics or business, leaving their wives 
to gossip about their children, the last fashion, 
and how this and that one ‘‘is looking to-night.” 
A few matrons join in the dance, but generally 
this amusement is left to the young girls, who 
have usually lads for partners, with high shirt 
collars and very deep cuffs to their coats. 

JeREMY.—Mere chits of boys! ‘Young Ame- 
rica,” socially, smacks dreadfully of bread and 
butter. Yet that society is no better is the fault 
of adults, and principally, for I am frank, of our 
own sex. When men are too lazy or too stupid 
to talk to women, how can you expect an evening 
party to be anything else but whatitis! Gentle- 
men, instead of going to eat terrapins, oysters 
and boned turkey, or to discuss politics and 
trade, should devote themselves to the ladies, 
and revive the brilliant colloquial days of the 
old French salons. It’s an insult to the fair to 
act’ as if they were incapable of anything but 
small talk. 

Eprtor.—Right, Jeremy, right. 

JeEREMY.—In the times of Madame de Sevigne, 
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Madame de Longueville, Madame de Sable, and 
other dazzling female minds of the seventeenth 
century, women talked of everything—poetry, 
philosophy, social science, even politics; were, 
therefore, intellectual companions to men; and 
by their graceful language and quick wit, threw 
a charm over whatever they discussed, and often 
a new insight into it. It’s absurd to say that 
women can’t talk of serious matters. Sir, if 
they were countenanced in it, they’d make splen- 
did conversational companions. A woman of 
sense hates infinitely to be addressed in ‘‘small 
talk,” for it’s tacitly saying she’s only a pretty 
fool, after all. Nay, their own brilliancy would 
react on man, making his colloquial style more 
epigrammatic. We'll never have again either 
the salons, or society in its larger sense, what it 
ought to be, until we restore woman to her place, 
as the adviser, confidant and friend of man. The 
best wife is she who is treated as a rational crea- 
ture by her husband, and not as a mere toy: and 
what is true of wives, is true of women in the 
abstract. I don’t wonder at the ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights” movement: it’s an exaggeration, I know; 
but it arises from the natural rebellion of woman 
against the slavishness to which she is con- 
demned by modern fashion. 

Epiror.—I am glad to hear you talk so. 

JerEmMy.—Look at Shakspeare, sir! It is by 
their lofter attributes that his female characters 
please us. I’ve often noticed, in reading his 
best plays, that he rarely calls his sweetest 
creations beautiful. We are not enchanted by 
the face or form, but by the mental or moral 
attributes. Can you remember how Portia 
looked, whether she was tall, or short, a blonde 
or a brunette? I cannot. It is the forgiving 
love of Desdemona: the sweet modesty of Imo- 
gene: the wit of Beatrice: and the naivete of 
Perdita that charms us. Hermione, Cordelia, 
Helen, Bianca; or that sweetest creation of the 
sweetest poet’s fancy, the gentle, beauteous 
Rosalind, are they not all enchantresses only 
because they have the hearts’ intellects and 
sympathies of women? 

Eprror.—Though you would have woman cul- 
tivated, you don’t believe in making her mannish. 
As Tennyson says:— 


Woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 


Jeremy.—Yes, sir! 


Shakspeare never draws 
his heroines unwomanly in the sense of being 
one-sided, that is with the intellect, or anything 
else, developed at the expense of the heart. 
The grace that subdues us, the witchery that 





enchants us, and the airy beauty that melts us 
into admiration, in his gallery of females, are 
all made up of the softer and sweeter points of 
woman’s character. From the simple-hearted 
Miranda to the magnificent Portia, there is the 
same feminine beauty in all they say or do. 
They charm us by what is not common with our- 
selves. They are not seraphs, nor angels, nor pro- 
digies, but tender, endearing, confiding women, 
and in that lies the secret of their witchery. 
Shakspeare knew human nature deeply, and he 
has given his heroines those qualities which God 
and nature give them; which are the sweetest 
and most winning in creation; and with which, 
in any clime, or age, or society, woman can steal 
into the heart. I often hear it said that such 
women exist no longer. I grant that this is 
true, if we speak of the sex generally. Woman, 
in this boasted nineteenth century, either sacri- 
fices her mental or moral graces at the altar of 
fashion, or on the other hand at the shrine of 
some morbid intellectual or social monstrosity. 
We have Lydia Languishes and Mrs. Jellabys in 
abundance; but alas! few Portias, Rosalinds or 
Imogens. 

Epiror.—Yet we have some, and more than 
youallow. Such women do live, Jeremy, even in 
this utilitarian age; splendid in society; making 
their homes earthly Paradises; realizing all that 
Wordsworth has written. 


“<T saw her on a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too, 

Her household motions light and free, 

And step of virgin liberty, 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as swect, 

A creature not too bright nor good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 


Jeremy.—Yet many an honest fellow’s happi- 
ness has been spoiled for life, by his wife being 
too indolent or too finical to attend properly to 
domestic affairs. I know a lady who says she 
‘can’t condescend” to such things. Now, to my 
old-fashioned notions, matrimony is a partner- 
ship, in which the man’s duty is to attend to 
business, and the wife’s to order the household. 
Things would come to a pretty pass, if the hus- 
band was to say he couldn’t ‘‘condescend” to 
work. 

Eprror.—Still, Jeremy, a woman ought not to 
be a household drudge. 

Jeremy.—No, sir. But a poor man’s wife 
must accept her destiny, and scrub, wash and 
iron, for her husband drives a team, pushes the 
plane, or hires himself out by the day. A great 
merchant doesn’t personally pack his bales or 
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boxes, or load his ships, but he oversees it, 
directly or indirectly: and so his wife, though } 
not called on to make the fires, should wnder- 
stand housekeeping and supervise it. American | 
women would be all the healthier if they would } 
work more: I don’t wonder nervous diseases 
are so common, especially among those in com- 
fortable circumstances. What with the hot, 
ill-ventilated rooms, caused by the fashionable 
system of heating houses; the neglect of regular 
exercise; the avoidance of the fresh, bracing, 
out-of-door air; and often the want of some 
occupation to interest them, as when there are 
no children, or the woman is unmarried, the 
miracle is that nervous disorders are not more 
prevalent. But women are not alone to blame. 
Fathers, brothers, and ially husbands, are 
often as much in fault as the sex. There are 
men, as you know, who think work is vulgar, for- 
getting that beauty cannot last without health, 
that health can never be enjoyed without exer- 
cise, and that there is nothing affords such 
proper and regular exercise as some bit of 
household work in which the lady is interested. 
If I had daughters, they should, every day, do 
a certain amount of work; walk in the fresh 
air; and ride on horseback if possible, for riding 
in a luxurious carriage is but parodying exer- 
cise. The English women owe their splendid 
beauty to their habit of daily exercise, of which 
part is taken in the open air. But here, weeks 
often pass without a lady going out at all, 
unless in her closed carriage; and the conse- 
quence is sallow complexions, low spirits, sus- 








ceptibility to cold, weakness in the chest, and 
finally consumption and death. 
Ep1ror.—There’s another thing, Jeremy, which 
should be corrected. Mothers, too often, and 
especially in fashionable circles, practically teach 
their daughters that the sole object of a woman’s 
life is to get married. Now marriage is, doubt- 
less, the sphere in which woman, as well as man, 
is happiest: but daughters should be brought 
up to be true women; and if they are, they’ll 
soon be appreciated. Ah! my friend, when the 
world is reformed; when marriages of conve- 
nience cease; and when there are none but “‘mar- 
riages of true souls,” as Shakspeare says, then 
will come the time of which Tennyson speaks. 
Jeremy.—Yes! and which you began to quote. 
Let me finish it. (Jeremy recites with deep feeling. ) 


“Woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference: 

Yet in the lopg years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling threws that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 
More as the double-natured poet each; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To Be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
MAY THESE THINGS BE!” 
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I sat by thee weeping, 
Thou sawest not me— 

And while thou wert sleeping 
Each sigh was for thee; 

Each sob was for thee, love, 
Each tear was for thee! 


I still lingered near thee 
At morning’s grey dawn; 

No more could I cheer thee, 
Thy spirit was gone; 

To Heaven was gon-, love, 
Departed and gone. 


Ah! could I have kept thee 
Till age stamped thy brow, 
I should not have wept thee 





So bitterly now: 
So wailingly now, love, 
So mournfully now! 


But thou, the pure-hearted, 
In life’s early bloom, 

From me hast departed, 
Gone down to the tomb; 

The silent, sad tomb, love, 
The mournful, dark tomb. 


Alas! I am lonely! 
For thou art afar: 
I loved but thee only, 
Thou wert my life’s star: 
My cheering, bright star, love, 
My beautiful star! 
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MY OLD BACHELOR. 


BY LILLIE M 


He was a hard man, that Jehiel Sparmer—a 
man who reminded one of those troublesome 
rivers on the map that have turnings and twist- 
ings innumerable, with little branches here and 
there that quite bafile one to trace their progress. 
But I was determined to conquer; I laid Jehiel 
out into chapters, and perused him attentively; 
when, just as I had mastered this study of ani- 
mated Nature, he most ungratefully transformed 
himself into a plural noun. 

But that good-for-nothing Fanny was at the 
bottom of it all. You must know that Fanny 
and I went to school together, and were very 
great friends. She had her faults, to be sure, 
but then who is perfect? I always did think that 
Fanny was very vain of those long, light curls 
of hers; and I would beg her to put them up, 
and arrange her hair like mine, (which, by the 
way, I never could make curl) but she only shook 
them around provokingly, and my proposition 
was not even ‘“‘respectfully declined.” 

Still, we had vowed eternal friendship—had 
promised to live to and for each other—and 
never, under any consideration whatever, to 
admit any he creature into the firm. At some 
future period of our lives, we intended to retire 
to a rose-wreathed cottage, romantically removed 
from the busy haunts of men, and there pour out 
our souls in sweet communion together; but I 
think we both rather rejoiced that no definite 
time had been named for entering into this 
arrangement. 

We often talked of it, though, as something 
delightful to look forward to; and felt really 
angry at the imaginary lovers who would besiege 
us to change this resolution. We marry, indeed! 
Resign the joys of friendship for some exacting 
husband! The very thought was profanation. 

But one thing gave me considerable uneasiness. 
Fanny was often called down into the parlor to 
see a brother of hers; and some of the girls, who 
had caught a glimpse of him, pronounced him 
perfectly fascinating. He came every few days; 
but Fanny, who had promised to introduce me, 
delayed so long that I knew not how to account 
for it. “She would do it by and by,” she said, 
“there was no necessity for hurrying the matter 
—beside, as men were objects of indifference to 
me, why should I care?” To think, now, that I 
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actually blushed, when she said this, and felt 
quite ashamed to look at her! 

I made an excuse, one day, when he was there, 
to go into the parlor for a piece of music; and I 
lingered long enough to cast a side-glance at 
Fanny’s brother. He was very unlike her; tall, 
with black hair and eyes, and a love of a mous- 
tache; and, better than all, he was an officer. 

I began to think that ‘‘one of the name was 
better than the same,” and to wish that the name 
of Mr. instead of Miss Walters, could be inserted 
in that cottage arrangement. 

They both looked very red in the face, when I 
entered; and Fanny seemed so astonished at my 
appearance that she quite forgot to introduce 
me. ‘She is afraid,” thought I, “of losing me 
—and no wonder, poor thing! that she should 
feel jealous of such a brother as that.” To quiet 
my conscience, I resolved that my first good deed, 
on becoming Mrs. Walters, should be to look out 
a nice match for Fanny. 

The next day, Fanny went home; and, before 
long, I read the announcement of her marriage, 
and heard that she had run away with a poor 
young officer, very much to her parents’ dis- 
pleasure. 

This was friendship. Oh! how angry I felt 
that she should have given me the slip in this 
way! Perhaps they were both laughing at our 
imaginary cottage, and pitying me for being left 
in the lurch! I burned Fanny’s hair, and broke 
a china cup that she had given me for a keep- 
sake, and then sat down to meditate a revenge 
that would be worthy of me and overwhelming 
to her. 

I walked to the mirror. Yes, I was a great 
deal prettier than Fanny, in spite of her curls 
and lackadaisical air; my eyes were very bright, 
and I had a dimple on each cheek, and teeth that 
were entire strangers to the inside of any den 
tist’s establishment. J would marry, too; butit 
should be to lounge in a carriage, and ride fairly 
over the head of Mrs. half-pay officer, Fanny. 
I would put up my glass and survey her with a 
well-bred stare, and then ask languidly who she 
was. Oh! it would be capital! 

Boarding-school became distasteful to me. 
There was no field, there, for the display of my 
charms and acquirements; and I pined to go 
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forth to the battle. Vacation came; and aunt 
Jeannette, who was always taking little jaunts 
in search of health, which she never found, 
because it was very much like the old lady’s 
spectacles that were securely perched on her 
own nose, carried me with her to Boston. 

I had never been the inmate of a boarding- 
house before; but I had my own visions of one, 
and very pleasant visions they were. I con- 
sidered it a sort of hotbed for young gentlemen, 
who would have nothing to do but to make them- 
selves agreeable; and I was extremely disap- 
pointed at the scarcity of these desirable articles. 

Aunt Jeannette would go to a very quiet house, 
where there was scarcely any other boarders; 
and the only man visible about the premises was 
a stiff individual, who called me ‘‘madam,” and 
groaned to aunt Jeannette about dyspepsia and 
rheumatism. 

Soon after we were established there, an old 
crony of aunt Jeannette’s arrived—a maiden 
lady, of uncertain age, but with one of the plea- 
santest countenances I have ever seen. Miss 
Bedwick was very neat and very plain, and 
extremely moderate and careful in her manner 
of speaking. She kissed me, on being intro- 


duced, and assumed a patronizing care over me 


in all things. 

Before long, it transpired that the stiff-look- 
ing individual was the possessor of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars—that he was good-hearted 
and generous—and supposed to be looking out 
for a wife. Instantly, I formed the laudable 
intention of becoming Mrs. Jehiel Sparmer. 

I went up to Miss Bedwick’s room, and told 
her all about Fanny; and I sat rocking in a low 
chair, and talked a great deal of nonsense about 
Mr. Sparmer and my own intentions—to all of 
which Miss Bedwick listened with a placid smile, 
as she went on folding her clothes just so in her 
drawers. 

“T was young and pretty,” she said, “and it 
did very well for me to talk so.” I felt sorry 
that Miss Bedwick was not “young and pretty ;” 
but she was certainly a very nice person, and 
made a capital foil. I should lose no opportunity 
of showing Mr. Sparmer the contrast between 
us; and, as I was the only young lady there, 
success seemed almost certain. 

That very day, I called Mr. Sparmer “Sir,” 
and asked him some questions about Boston, and 
handed him the paper; and, at last, I actually 
made him smile; and it seemed to come into his 
head, for the first time, to take a look at me— 
for he was one of those provoking men who never 
appear to see anything. 


Miss Bedwick was introduced, but as she only ! 





talked to him of remedies for the rheumatism, I 
was very well satisfied to sit and smile, and lift 
up my eyes at Mr Sparmer and cast them down 
again. 

“T have tried red flannel,” observed Mr. 
Sparmer, in answer to some advice of Miss 
Bedwick’s, ‘“‘very much the color of this young 
lady’s cheeks.” 

He meant it for a compliment, of course, and 
that was quite encouraging—still, I had rather 
have had him think my cheeks like roses than 
like red flannel. 

Miss Bedwick smiled, and asked me when I 
was going back to school; but I replied quite 
contemptuously that I was not going back at 
all. 

The next morning, Mr. Sparmer offered to 
show me something of Boston; and I arranged 
my hair in broad braids under my pink bonnet, 
as I determined to render this tete-a-tete walk 
an eventful one for my bachelor escort. 

I was not quite pleased, on descending to the 
hall, to find Miss Bedwick bonneted and shawled, 
and evidently expecting to accompany us. Old 
bachelors are so stupid. But as aunt Jeannette 
could not go, he had probably invited the spin- 
ster-lady on my account. 

I was rather provoked to have Miss Bedwick’s 
prosy talk listened to so attentively, but he 
probably did this from respect for her advanced 
years; and, as I took a survey of her no-colored 
silk dress, and unbecoming bonnet, I became 
quite serene. 

I found myself conducted safely back again to 
the protection of aunt Jeannette with a very con- 
fused idea of the different objects that had been 
pointed out as worthy of notice. I arrayed 
myself, with much satisfaction, in a white dress, 
and descended to the parlor—having had con- 
siderable trouble to shake off aunt Jeannette, 
who almost insisted upon my drawing on 2 pair 
of long, flannel sleeves, ‘‘to keep my arms from 
feeling cold.” 

Mr. Sparmer declared that ‘‘I looked as fresh 
and fair as a spring flower;” and I rattled away 
to him all the evening upon almost every imagin- 
able subject. Miss Bedwick sat talking to aunt 
Jeannette; and looked so perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangement of things that she was evidently 
indifferent to everything in the shape of a beau 
as that deceitful Fanny had professed to be. 
Mr. Sparmer actually laughed several times; 
and informed me, with a pinch of the arm, that 
“some of the young fellows would be running 
away with me one of these days.” 

‘‘Mr. Sparmer has taken a great fancy to you,” 
said Miss Bedwick, the next morning, ‘‘he paid 
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you a variety of pretty compliments, which I am 
afraid to repeat.” 

I was very curious to know what he had said, 
but Miss Bedwick would not satisfy me in the 
least—‘‘she was afraid,” she said, ‘“‘of making 
me vain.” 

After this, I considered the old bachelor my 
own peculiar property, and Miss Bedwick had 
evidently arrived at the same conclusion; for 
she remained considerately in the background, 
or talked to Mr. Sparmer about wonderful reme- 
dies for his numerous complaints. But he was 
more amused by my conversation, and sought it 
so often that I was every day expecting some- 
thing more decided. 

I had just passed Mr. Sparmer on the stairs, 
and replied to some very flattering observations, 
when an open paper fluttered to the ground. 
He was an absent-minded man, and, unconscious 
of his loss, he continued his progress; while I 
went down and picked up the paper. 

There was writing on one side; and, having 
glanced at a most flourishing ‘‘madam” at the 
top of the page, I concluded that he had, at 
length, accomplished a written proposal, and I 
was only anticipating his wishes by reading it 
then. But, as I proceeded, I became puzzled; 
and then consternation and anger succeeded my 
first feeling of triumph. It ran thus: 

““Mapam—Impelled by an admiration of your 
sterling virtues, I have, after mature reflection, 
concluded to address you in a straightforward 
manner, and offer you the title of wife. Your 
sobriety and good plain sense suit my taste 
exactly—and your admirable nursing will, I have 
no doubt, prove highly beneficial. 
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“*T consider the arrangement which I propose 
& suitable one in every respect; you have left 
behind you the flightiness of youth, and have 
gained experience from long intercourse with 
the world. I shall be pleased to hear from you 
soon—in order that I may settle the matter at 
once, or turn my attention elsewhere.” 

The distressed old object! to prefer a thistle 
to a rose! And that still more distressed Mrs. 
Bedwick! For all her seeming indifference, she 
had paraded her ‘sterling virtues” to some pur- 
pose. Oh! the wickedness and deceitfulness of 
the world in general! 

But this was not all; they must yet add insult 
to injury. As I was passing through the hall, 
that evening, Mr. Sparmer accosted me, with his 
fiance on his arm; and, with an impressive man- 
ner, as became a man about to enter into double- 
blessedness, he observed: 

‘“‘Madam, your agreeable conversation, has 
rendered your society so desirable to both of us,” 
Miss Bedwick here made an abortive attempt to 
get up a blush, “that it is our wish to receive a 
visit from you, as soon as we are settled.” 

Miss Bedwick had actually the assurance to 
reiterate these sentiments; concluding with ob- 
serving to her better-half that was to be: 

“I told her that you had taken a great fancy 
to her, but she would not believe it.” 

I broke away abruptly, and asked aunt Jean- 
nette when she intended packing up. She was 
surprised at my sudden desire to leave; but the 
next morning saw us in the cars, homeward 
bound. 

I drew my green veil over my face, thought 
of Fanny, and cried. 
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THE SISTERS 


BY BELL KAUFFELT,. 


So like two lovely flow’rs, that grow, 
Beside a sunny stream, 

Are they; and innocent and sweet 
As beings in a dream. 

My Lettie is the lily fair, 
With pure heart turned to Heav’n; 

And gleaming from its depths are thoughts, 
Like holy stars of even. 


And like the dew, some spirit fair 
From Heav’n’s bright portals fell, 
And kindled a seraphie fire 
Within that golden cell. 


And Zella is my violet, 
So gentle, fond and sweet; 





To bloom beside the lily feir, 
My violet is meet. 


And when the wayward zephyr wooes 
The lily pure and meek, 

His breath will shake her pearly tear 
Upon thy violet cheek. 


And if, perchance, her cup be full, 
And bendeth to the stream, 

Oh, lift to her thy golden eye, 
To wake her from her dream. 


And when your sun-kissed leaves shall fall, 
In Autumn’s chilly ev’n, 

Oh, may your perfume mingle here, 
And be exhaled to Heav’n 
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A more beautiful girl than Florence Finley 
in her eighteenth year it would be difficult to 
imagine. Her fine figure, tall and graceful, gave 
her a noble aspect and her face was lovely to 
look upon, with its perfect features, and rich 
coloring. The bright tint of her glowing cheeks 
contrasted charmingly with the dark fringe which 
shaded her clear blue eyes—with the white pearly 
teeth, and with the rich brown of her luxurious 
braided hair, which crowned her graceful head 
with a glorious coronet of nature’s bestowing. 

Though full of life, and almost wild with the 
exuberance of her yet untamed spirits, she yet 
possessed an innate dignity, and a kind of regal 
bearing, which made one think how nobly she 
would have filled the station, had fortune made 
her a queen. One could not but imagine how 
the loyalty and devotion of a nation would have 
been called forth by a being so bright and beau- 
tiful, and how, in stirring times, she could have 
swayed all hearts, at will, by the magic of her 
grace and spirit. 

But far from regal was the sphere in which 
this queenly creature was placed by fortune. 
Though of a good family, a series of misfortunes 
had placed her parents in very narrow circum- 
stances, just as Florence was growing up to 
womanhood. Then came the painful struggle to 
keep up appearances—to maintain a footing in 
society, which is one of the most unhappy re- 
sults arising from poverty. 

The daily shifts—the petty privations—the 
vexatious restraints which straitened circum- 
stances ever entail, especially upon those who 
associate with those more affluent, were keenly 
felt by our young and sensitive heroine. 

She was at this time just entering society 
under the guardianship of her aunt, Mrs. Eldon, 
a woman of wealth and fashion. Her mother 
had resigned her own duty as chaperon, for the 
double reason, that her failing health rendered 
the duties of society irksome to her, and from an 
economical motive which I will explain. 

Quite unable in their reduced circumstances 
to provide a new and suitable evening outfit for 
her daughter, Mrs. Finley considered that only 
by adapting to that end, the remnant of her own 
once elegant wardrobe, could the deficiency be 
supplied. 
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There had been great consultations with 
mantua-makers, great turning, and cutting, and 
refitting, and retrimmings, before our heroine’s 
simple and limited outfit was complete. Very 
deficient was it at best, and Florence unfortu- 
nately did not know that with youth and such 
beauty as hers she needed no other adornment. 

True, she could not but see that she was 
greatly admired and courted; but she felt that 
she did not meet her companions quite on equal 
terms, and the fact mortified her, as only a very 
young person could be mortified, by such a cir- 
cumstance. 

Florence’s constant companion was her cousin, 
Helena Eldon, a lively, thoughtless girl about a 
year older than herself, and though incapable of 
the mean feeling of envy, our heroine was often 
compelled to contrast her own simple toilet with 
her cousin’s rich and tasteful attire. 

It chanced that toward the end of Florence’s 
first winter, Mrs. Eldon made her daughter a 
present of a very elegant set of jewels. These 
ornaments she was to wear, for the first time, on 
the occasion of a very splendid ball, to be given 
by Mrs. B——, which it was supposed would be 
the last large entertainment of the season. 

On the morning of the important day, Helena 
carried her necklace to the jeweler’s to have 
some slight change made in its mode of fastening. 
Florence accompanied her. She was just at that 
age when girls have a perfect passion for jewelry, 
and her eye eagerly scanned the brilliant trea- 
sures displayed on every side. The salesman 
seeing her delight in his wares, called her atten- 
tion to a pair of very beautiful diamond ear- 
rings, which he took from a case, and desired 
her to try on. Florence full of girlish delight 
flew to a mirror which stood near, and having 
thrown aside her hat, clasped the glittering 
jewels in her ears. 

Even she herself was startled and delighted 
with the brilliant effect they lent to her bright 
and glowing beauty. A blush mantled her cheek 
as she acknowledged her own loveliness, and felt 
® wish rising in her heart that one could see her 
as she was looking then. 

But though there cannot be a doubt but that 
a true novel-hero would have done his indisput- 
Sable duty, by appearing at this most evidently 
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appropriate moment, real life lovers are not; be sent back early to-morrow morning, and no 


always so well-trained, and do not take their 
cue so readily; and in this case it chanced the 
young gentleman who had been honored by 
Florence’s wish was several miles away, engaged 
in some prosaic occupation not at all to the 
point. 

Perhaps I should have mentioned sooner young 
D’Ebreuil, a gentleman of French parentage, who 
alone, of all Florence’s admirers, had succeeded 
in touching her fancy, if not her heart. Others 
might cause her eyes to sparkle, and her cheek 
to blush by their flattering homage, but he only 
had power to make her heart beat as he ap- 
proached, or cause it to thrill when he spoke. 

Florence yet stood musing before the mirror, 
when her cousin, who had been occupied till 
then, came up to her and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and admiration. 

Florence started, and then laughing joyously 
in innocent exultation at her own beauty, whis- 
pered to her cousin, 

“Oh, Helena, how I should like to wear these 
for only this one night!” 

“Should you?” said Helena, in good-natured 
sympathy, ‘well, let me see if it cannot be 
managed.” She paused a moment, and then 
whispered, ‘‘Leave it to me, and you will see 
what a nice plan I have formed.” She then 
turned to the salesman, and desired him when 
he sent her necklace home that afternoon, to 
also send the ear-rings for her mother to see, 
intimating she might perhaps become the pur- 
chaser. 

When they left the store, the unscrupulous 
Helena remarked, 

“Of course you understand my project, coz?” 

Florence professed ignorance. 

“Why you little goose, do you not see—I shall 
take care to receive the jewels myself this after- 
noon. Mamma will not be at home, so I shall 
desire that the ear-rings be left till to-morrow. 
In the meantime, you, my little princess, shall 
wear them this evening, and neither you, nor I, 
nor the jeweler, nor the ear-rings be a bit the 
worse for it.” 

“But cousin,” began Florence, quite startled. 
Helena interrupted her gaily, 

“But me no buts, Flory dear; let me manage 
it all for you, and you will see no harm will 
come of it. I always was a famous manager, 
and have thought of everything. Mamma, you 
know, is not to accompany us to-night on account 
of her headache, and old Mrs. M——-, who is to 
matronize us, will never even sce the ear-rings, 
she is so blind. A pair of diamond ear-rings 
will not be worn out by once wearing; they can 





harm done to any one; so cousin mine be con- 
vinced, and consent to look your loveliest to- 
night.” 

Florence was not convinced. She was not in 
the least imposed on by her good-natured cousin’s 
reasoning. She was perfectly conscious that the 
action she contemplated was highly improper and 
wrong. But she was strongly tempted; tempted 
both by her childish and foolish, but ardent de- 
sire to wear the ornaments, and the wish to look 
her best in the eyes of him she most desired to 
please. Enough, she yielded to temptation, and 
consented to wear the ear-rings. 

Everything occurred as Helena had conjec- 
tured; she received the jewels herself from the 
hands of the jeweler’s boy, and when she and 
her cousin were safe in the dressing-room at Mrs. 
B ’s, (where the ball was given) she clasped 
the glittering jewels in Florence’s delicate little 
ears, and exulted in her ‘splendid manage- 
ment.” 

Florence was dressed very becomingly in a 
white silk made (I must be candid) of her 
mother’s wedding dress. Her beautiful hair 
without ornament, was wound round her small 
head, which seemed almost too heavily laden 
with its burden of rich braids. Her neck and 
arms were bare—nothing relieved the extreme 
simplicity of her toilet but a bouquet, which 
Helena had presented to her, and the superb 
ear-rings, which, rather out of keeping with the 
rest of her dress, glittered in her ears. 

Still they added an inconceivable brilliancy to 
her appearance. Excitement had lent a brighter 
bloom than common to her soft cheek; her clear 
eyes were more than usually lustrous, and alto- 
gether she had never looked so superbly beau- 
tiful. 

Ere long she was joyously taking her part in 
the dance, forgetful of her ornaments, and un- 
conscious of the remarks, both admiring and 
ill-natured, which they elicited. 

She was wholly occupied in enjoying the gay 
scene, and in wondering if Mr. D’Ebreuil were 
never coming. What magnetism was it by which 
she knew the exact moment when he at length 
entered the room? She had not even glanced 
toward the door, but a sudden flush on her cheek, 
and an increased animation of manner were not 
unobserved by her partner, though he little 
guessed the cause. She knew, too, though she 
did not turn her head, that he had come and 
placed himself near her—that he was watching 
her. She suddenly became very gay—very 
gracious to her partner, who, greatly flattered, 
redoubled his assiduities. 
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Toward the close of the quadrille, Florence 
ventured to steal a timid glance at Mr. D’Ebreuil, 
his look denoted everything she wished—admira- 
tion-—jealousy—love. Her eyes sunk beneath 
his, and an exulting smile she could not repress 
stole about her mouth. Perhaps it was a femi- 
nine artifice to conceal the meaning of that in- 
voluntary smile which made her look up again, 
and bow and smile to Mr. D’Ebreuil. 

Another moment brought him to her side. His 
looks, his voice, his manner all indicated the 
most intense inward excitement. It was plain 
that the strong citadel of his heart, which had 
so long held out, had surrendered, and at dis- 
cretion. 

Florence was very happy, and her joy spoke 
in every feature of her face, and seemed to irra- 
diate her whole being. At parting Mr. D’Ebreuil 
detained her hand a moment in his, and whis- 
pered with peculiar emphasis, 

**T shall see you to-morrow.” 

The morrow came—but how different a one 
from what poor Florence had anticipated. 

In her joyous excitement the night before, she 
had forgotten to remove the jewels from her 
ears on leaving Mrs. B——’s. On her arrival at 
home, she found to her consternation that one 
of them was gone; lost, whether in the ball-room, 
in the carriage, or in the street she knew not, 
but it was gone. 

She passed a sleepless night, and early next 
morning hastened to her cousin to tell her of her 
mishap. Helena had the carriage searched, and 
sent inquiries to Mrs. B——’s without success. 

Our heroine returned home in deep distress, 
and seeking her parents, made to them, with 
many tears, a full confession of her fault and its 
consequences. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finley were overwhelmed. The 
value of the lost jewels was such as to preclude 
the idea of their paying for them without abso- 
lute ruin—but worse even than this, was it to 
feel their confidence in their beloved child shaken. 

While this troubled consultation was pending, 
Mr. D’Ebreuil was announced. He desired to 
see Mr. Finley. 

Florence’s heart beat fast, and the blood 
mounted to her brow as she laid her hand on 
her father’s arm as he was leaving the room, 
and said with a great effort, 

‘Father, tell him of what has just occurred— 
if—if it should prove to be his right to know.” 

While her father was absent from the room 
Florence lay on her mother’s bosom, weeping as 
though her heart were breaking, and whispering 
to herself, ‘It is all over—it is all over!” She 
rose and stood erect as her father returned. 





She did not ask a question, but her face, ashy 
pale, and her eyes fixed inquiringly on him, 
spoke for her. 

Mr. Finley put his arm round her, and replied 
gently, ‘‘Yes, my child, he came to make pro- 
posals for you—but—I did as you desired, and 
he has withdrawn them.” 

Florence’s head sunk heavily on her father’s 
shoulder. He perceived that she was fainting, 
and carried her to the sofa. 

In a few moments, however, she revived under 
her mother’s care, and sat up. 

‘“‘Has he gone?” she asked, when she had re- 
covered her recollection. 

“No, my dear,” answered her father, ‘he 
desired to speak with you. But I will go and 
tell him you are not well enough.” 

“No, no,” cried Florence, ‘I shall be better 
in a moment; I will see him.” 

She rose, and bathed her eyes and aching 
head; smoothed her disordered hair, and went 
down stairs. 

She was very pale when she entered the room, 
but at the sight of her lover one single feeling 
overpowered her—shame—burning shame, to feel 
how she had lowered and disgraced herself in his 
eyes. She sank upon a sofa, covering her face 
with her hands. 

In spite of the stern coldness in which Mr. 
D’Ebreuil had wrapped himself, he felt himself 
yielding too much to the softening influence the 
sight of Florence’s deep distress and humiliation 
excited. He took a turn across the room to re- 
fortify his principles, and then paused opposite 
to her, said, 

‘Pardon me, Miss Finley, I have given you 
the pain of this interview in the hope of being 
useful to you.” After a pause, he continued m 
some embarrassment, ‘‘ your father has informed 
me of this—unfortunate affair. It would be a 
pleasure—a consolation to me to render you 
such aid as lies in my power. I apprehend your 
father’s circumstances would render it incon- 
venient for him to repair this loss. Fortunately 
my means are such as to make the requisite sum 
a trifle to me—make me forever grateful by 
allowing me to assume this debt as my own.” 

‘‘Never, sir, never!” cried Florence, raising 
her bowed head with a look of pride, and even 
resentment. ‘Do you think I have no feeling 
of delicacy—propriety—left?” 

“Far from it,” said Mr. D’Ebreuil, ‘‘but I 
beg of you to view this matter calmly and dis- 
passionatefy, and I think you will accept my 
offer.” 

Florence made a gesture of impatient dissent. 
Mr. D’Ebreuil continued, 
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“Your father, as you know, is unable to meef 
this demand 

‘‘He would make any sacrifice for me,” said 
Florence, bursting into tears—‘‘sell the furni- 
ture—anything.” 

“Would it be right to allow this?” asked 
D’Ebreuil. ‘Consider that your father is already 
struggling with difficulties—he is growing old, 
and your mother’s health is delicate—would it 
be right to involve them in privations—perhaps 
sufferings, for your fault; would it not be more 
just for you to sacrifice your pride, as an atone- 
ment—a punishment, if you will, for your error? 
For myself,” he added, after a pause, ‘believe 
me, I wish only to be your friend in this matter 
—your disinterested friend.” 

Florence noted and understood the emphasis 
placed on the word ‘‘disinterested”—but even 
while she suffered from the stern pride, which 
scorned contact with even the shadow of dis- 
honor; it but exalted the more in her estimation 
him who would not deign to fix his love un- 
worthily. She even trembled when she saw his 
eye rest pityingly upon her, lest he should re- 
lent---had he done so, he would have fallen im- 
measurably in her opinion—so strange a thing is 
woman’s heart. 

After a long silence, during which a severe 
struggle was going on in Florence’s breast, she 
turned to Mr. D’Ebreuil and said frankly, 

“Mr. D’Ebreuil, I thank you for your offer, 
and accept it; not as a gift, but a loan, which I 
shall make it my duty religiously to discharge. 
Let it be merely a matter of business between 
us. The rest you will arrange with my father.” 

She was gone, leaving D’Ebreuil in a state of 
mind which he himself was far from understand- 
ing. 

Of a highly sensitive and chivalric nature, the 
very idea of anything dishonorable shocked and 
revolted him. He was of that disposition that 
he would have torn his own heart out had he 
found in it a base thought. He was ill prepared 
then to brook the discovery that the being he 
had enshrined as some goddess in his inmost 
heart, was but a foolish girl, guilty of vanity 
and imprudence at least, if not dishonor. His 
confidence in her purity, her integrity, was 
shaken. In the first shock and revulsion of 
feeling he sternly resolved to abjure her—to 
cast her utterly from his heart. 

But to a man of true feeling even the ashes of 
& dead passion are sacred. The woman he has 
once loved can never be to him as another. He 
must respect her—defer to her—serve her for 
the sake of what has been. 

These were D’Ebreuil’s thoughts till Florence 





appeared. Yet when he saw her, every feeling 
was moved by her beauty, her distress—her deep 
humiliation. Something within him whispered, 
“She is a true and noble woman, notwithstand- 
ing the fault she has committed—she loves you— 
pardon her, and take her to your heart”—but 
the impulse was resisted—whether for good or 
evil the reader will see. 

Mr. Finley having been prevailed upon by 
Florence’s entreaties to accept the proffered aid, 
everything was easily and quietly settled, the 
ear-rings were paid for, and the affair kept 
secret. The expense incurred was six hundred 
dollars. 

A few days later, Florence, having obtained 
the reluctant consent of her parents, accepted 
the situation of governess in a family who re- 
sided in the South. 

Henceforward commenced a new life for our 
heroine. Away from home and friends, sur- 
rounded by unloving strangers—confined to 
irksome duties—placed in a subordinate and 
dependant position, she found much to try and 
discourage her. But she carried within her the 


true spirit, and the trials she met did but perfect 
and exalt her character. 
One idea, more than all others, sustained poor 


Florence. She fully believed that Mr. D Ebreuil 
no longer entertained any feeling for her but 
that of contempt for a silly, unprincipled girl; 
but a noble ambition inspired her. With no 
hope of ever regaining it, she would be worthy 
of the love she had once inspired. Though she 
should never see Mr. D’Ebreuil again, never hear 
his name mentioned, she would make herself, and 
prove herself worthy to have been his wife. So 
only could she recover her self-respect. 

At the end of a weary year, Florence found 
that she had laid by of her earnings the sum of 
three hundred dollars—half of the whole debt. 

She determined, for fear of accidents, and to 
show the sincerity of her intentions, to forward 
this sum at once to her creditor. She did so in 
such forma] business terms as she could devise. 
In due time she received a receipt as formal, and 
probably more correct than her epistle. 

Its cold brevity chilled poor Florence’s lonely 
heart—perhaps she had expected some few words 
of friendly encouragement and approbation. But 
this formal epistle proved to her that Mr. 
D’Ebreuil had ceased to take any interest in 
her, even as. an acquaintance. 

She went about her duties with a face a shade 
paler—eyes a little more languid; but excepting 
this, there was no change, except that she was 
more gentle and patient than before. 

A few days afterward, as Florence was sitting 
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toward sunset, looking from her window upon 
the western sky, a servant came to inform her 
that a gentleman desired to see her in the parlor. 
The last letters from home had informed her that 
she might expect a visit from her father; she flew 
down stairs in impetuous haste to meet him, and 
found herself face to face with D’Ebreuil. 

Greatly discomposed and agitated by the un- 
expected meeting, Florence struggled hard to 
preserve at least the semblance of composure, 
but was ill able to undergo the ordeal of the 
scrutinizing glances with which D’Ebreuil was 
regarding her. 

She strove to free her hands from his detaining 
grasp, that she might turn away her tell-tale 
face. 

“T thought you were my father,” said Flo- 
rence, feeling that something must be said. 

The strange remark remained unanswered— 
perhaps unheard, for D’Ebreuil began to speak 
of other things. His tongue seemed gifted with 
a strange eloquence, as he spoke of love deep 
and earnest, which had stood the test—the trial 
of waiting in patience till the beloved one had 
been able to do herself the justice of proving her 
nobleness and worth. He told her how he had 
longed on their last interview to clasp her to his 
heart and comfort her; but had restrained his 
feelings, in the conviction that the time would 
come when he would woo and win her, not as an 
erring child to be forgiven, but as a woman, 
purified and ennobled, to whom his reverent 
homage would be due. 

Florence listened to words which fell sweeter 
than music on her ear, with every pulse thrilling 
with love and joy. Yet when D’Ebreuil urged 
her to return home at once, preparatory to their 
speedy union, he met with an unexpected diffi- 
culty. 
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Florence, with an obstinate adherence to mat- 
ter-of-fact, persisted that the debt was but half 
cancelled; that she had set her heart on dis- 
charging it in toto—that nothing could, or should 
divert her from a resolve so firmly taken. 

In vain her lover besought her to be reason- 
able—to consider that all he had would soon be 
her own—and assured her she had fully and 
amply asserted her honor; Florence clung to her 
fancy, partly from a perversity innate in woman 
—partly because she feared her penance was in- 
complete—partly, perhaps, to enjoy the luxury 
of making her lover feel her power. 

Three interminable months passed away; and 
what D’Ebreuil’s persuasions could not achieve, 
the wearisome details of daily duties, now grown 
doubly irksome, had accomplished. How could 
our poor heroine attend to recitations—add up 
sums, and feel a proper interest in the children’s 
answers when she asked them in French or Ger- 
man ‘whether they had their books or hats?” 
while she was thinking all the time about her 
last letter, or wondering when the next would 
come? 

When therefore a new, and most eloquent and 
indignant appeal against her absurd and cruel 
resolution afforded her an opportunity of retract- 
ing with honor, she deemed it best to yield with 
@ good grace. 

Her joyful reunion with her family was but 
the prelude to another parting. Fortunately, 
however, she was not called upon to follow her 
husband to a distance; but residing near her 
beloved parents, and happy in the love and re- 
spect of him to whom her whole heart was given, 
Florence lived to prove, both as wife and mother, 
the nobleness and purity of her character, not- 
withstanding the youthful folly to which she was 
tempted by a pair of brilliant ear-rings. 
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BY MARY L. MEANY. 


ost thou e’er think of me 
Dear friend long absent, but remembered still! 
How oft a memory of thee doth fill 
My faithful mind, and from all else it turns 
To muse on one for whom it fondly yearns— 
My earliest friend! say is it thus with thee? 


Dost thou e’er think of me? 
How oft the question trembling doth arise, 
And starts warm tears, and calls forth plaintive sighs 
Of grief born of that sad, though transient fear, 





That thou by me long cherished and held dear, 
Should let me idly pass from memory. 


Dost thou e’er think of me? 
I know thou dost! Thine is no worldly heart 
From which a time, a change of scene can part 
The memory of childhood’s blissful years— 
Of all its merry smiles—its transient tears— 
And more—of one who shared them all with thee— 
My absent friend—I know thou think’st of me! 
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REPENTED SIN. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue widow Clair was alone in the world. 
First, her husband, then child after child had 
she seen go down into the grave, until bereft of 
the last one, she was left alone. 

Bereft of the last one, but not by death! She 
had given birth to seven sons—four had been lost 
to her, in their youth, but the others she had 
reared from infancy to manhood; and then one by 
one had she closed the pallid eyelids, imprinted 
the last kiss upon the rigid lips, and stood by, 
until their forms were encoffined and borne for- 
ever from her dwelling. She had heard the clods 
rattling above their breasts, and the sound had 
entered her heart like arrows; but now, all these 
memories were overwhelmed by the deeper grief 
that had come upon her. 

Who could have looked upon her sunken eyes, 
her blanched locks—once black as the raven’s 
wing, her thin lips, compressed so tightly—her 
pale face, where not only Time, but sorrow, had 
hourly graved still deeper lines, but might have 
known how bitter to her, had been the cup of 
life! how thickly scattered were its dregs 
throughout the field of memory! ty 

Who could have heard her voice, so chastened 
in its tone, so tremulous at times, as though the 
heart laid hold of it, and freighted it with sor- 
row, so earnest and so grave, but would have 
found their own words faltering on their lips, in 
unpremeditated sympathy for one so stricken? 

Who that could have seen her, when alone, 
within the fanereal darkness of her dwelling, 
and marked her restless, troubled manner—how, 
whene’er the wind blew wild, tossing the drifted 
snow against the creaking shutters, and eddying 
down the chimney, with its wierd sounds, she 
would pace to and fro the floor, and wring her 
hands and sob so piteously:—who that could 
have seen her then, but would have divined that 
with other memories than those of the dead, was 
that once proud and stately form battling? 

One night—one dark, cold, sleety night, when 
the storm which had commenced at twilight 
momentarily increased in violence, when the 
Wind came in gusts shaking every casement of 
the dwelling, and the rain beat fast and thick 
upon the roof, and against the windows—that 
night she sat quietly in her high-backed chair, 





with its morocco cushions, seemingly heedless 
of the furious storm that raged without. Upon 
ber dark mourning garments the firelight fell— 
it flashed full upon the folded hands which rested 
on her lap—it glanced up upon her pale counte- 
nance, revealing there a look of hope and of 
resignation, more than for long months she had 
known before. 

The old house-clock struck the hour of ten. 

“IT will not expect her too much to-night, for 
in this storm it seems hardly possible that she 
could come. Poor child! poor child! it will be 
but a sad welcome that the heart she has broken 
can give her;” and so saying, she shook her head 
slowly, while the large tears which had gathered 
in her eyes rolled down her face. 

The rumbling of a carriage over the road now 
fell upon her ears. 

She started from her chair, and stood upright 
—her clasped hands pressed tightly over her fast 
throbbing heart. 

With parted lips, from which all color had 
flown, and with eyes strained wildly, she stood 
motionless. The carriage drew nearer—it paused 
beside her dwelling—she heard no more. 

When consciousness returned, she found her- 
self upon her bed in her own room, but at the 
foot the curtains were parted, and there in the 
dim light of the night lamp, her eyes rested upon 
a face which attenuated and changed as it was, 
she failed not to recognize. 

She stretched out her arms. 

‘Edith, my daughter, come nearer to me!” 

‘Oh, mother! my mother! I am unworthy,” 
and the frail girl bowed low her head, and rest- 
ing it against her mother’s feet sobbed like a 
child. The physician who had been instrumental 
in returning the wanderer to her home, and who 
had been waiting for this moment, now arose, 
and taking Edith’s hand in his, led her to her 
mother. 

There was a long embrace. Once more, heart 
beat against heart; and in that hour, Edith felt 
that from her sin, her shame, and her degrada- 
tion, she had found a refuge in a mother’s unfail- 
ing love. 

«Thou wilt never leave me again, Edith; we 
will live for each other, and strive soto live that 


we may inherit a home in mansions where neither 
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sin nor sorrow ever enters,” said* Mrs. Clair, as 
she released her daughter from her arms. 

Edith would have answered—she would have 
poured forth her gratitude to the mother who 
could so forget her errors—the mother she had 
forsaken, herself in turn to be forsaken by the 
one for whom she had lost all that a woman could 
lose, but the words were stifled by her convulsive 
sobs. 

Three months from that night, over the same 
couch, the mother bent. Edith was dead. In 
great suffering had her sin been expiated. 

She lived to hear the feeble, wailing cry of a 
newly born babe, to breathe the prayer that her 
sin might not be visited upon her child, and then 
her sad eyes closed forever. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue little one bore its mother’s name—Edith 
Clair. To no other did it seem entitled; but as 
month after month passed away, the lone widow 
watched in. vain for some resemblance in the 
features of the child to its erring mother. 

The babe’s eyes were of a sunny blue, while 
its mother’s had been of a lustrous hazel. The 


little rings of hair which fell around its plump 


and dimpled face, were of a light gold, which 
time might deepen into auburn, but never could 
they match the dark chesnut waves, whose pro- 
fusion had so enhanced the frail mother’s charms. 

As Edith grew up to girlhood, Mrs. Clair’s 
smiles became more frequent and less sad, and 
her manner less frigid and stately; for the affec- 
tionate child, with her cheerful obedience, her 
devoted love and her winning ways, fully repaid 
her grandmother for her anxious watchings over 
her infancy. 

When Edith was fifteen, for the first time 
within her memory, came real trouble to that 
little household. The bank in which Mrs. Clair’s 
property was invested, failed, and the savings 
of years were swept away in a breath. Severely 
as the widow felt her loss, she did not sink 
beneath it; but rallying herself, exerted all her 
energies to find employment whereby they could 
support themselves without separating. She was 
successful, and the first years of toil passed away 
without their feeling acutely the griping hand of 
poverty. But in the second year, Mrs. Clair’s 
health failed. She had applied herself so closely 
to her needle, and from her sedentary life had 
contracted a disease of the heart, which, her 
physician had warned her, might at any moment 
prove fatal. 

All day, and late into the night, week after 
week did Edith toil with her needle, but all in 





vain. Her industry was insufficient to meet even 
their few wants. . 

Mrs. Clair was a proud woman As long as 
her income had been secure, she had spared 
neither pains nor expense in Edith’s education, 
now, her misfortunes seemed a trial greater than 
she could bear. Her constant anxiety of mind 
was fast wearing her life away. There were 
none to whom from ties of relationship she could 
feel herself excused for applying for assistance— 
none to whose watchful care she could commit 
Edith, when her hour should come, while deeper 
and deeper struck home the conviction that that 
hour was rapidly approaching. What days of 
agony were those! Again in memory she lived 
through that terrible period of her life, which 
had closed with her daughter’s dying breath. 
Edith left friendless and unprotected! how should 
she escape the snares which are ever spread for 
such! 

These thoughts at length drove her to a step, 
which once she deemed it impossible she could 
ever have taken. 

It was a cold, cheerless morning in November. 
The leaden clouds, which drifted down low from 
the sky, threatened rain, but Mrs. Clair was not 
to be deterred from the errand she had under- 
taken. 

She came down into the little sitting-room, 
attired in readiness for her long walk. Edith 
knew nothing of her intentions. 

“Oh, grandma, do not go out,” she urged, 
“and such a day as this. You know Dr. Milton 
said it was quite unsafe for you to go out into 
the street alone.” 

“‘Not more so than for you to be left in the 
world alone, Edith,” was the unhesitating 
answer; and Mrs. Clair stooping, kissed her 
grand-daughter, and then hastily left the room. 

On, through narrow streets, until she reached 
the market place; and now, the clouds which all 
the morning long had looked so threatening, 
deluged the streets with their contents. Still 
on, Mrs. Clair made her way through piles of 
boxes which blockaded the sidewalks, for it was 
the principal mercantile street of that city. At 
length she paused in front of a large four story 
edifice. A broad sign over the door, bore the 
names of the firm, ‘‘Small, Morris & Co.” Her 
trembling hands turned the knob, and the door 
swung heavily inward. She made her way toa 
young clerk who stood writing at a desk. 

“Can I see Mr. Ralston?” she said, in a low 
tone. 

‘Mr. Ralston! There’s no such person here. 
You must be mistaken, my good woman,” an- 
swered the clerk. 
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‘‘Mr. Henry Ralston, I mean. Is he not still 
in the store?” persisted Mrs. Clair. 

“No, madam, nor never was, to my know- 
ledge.” 

Mrs. Clair looked around bewildered. An 
elderly gentleman in the back part of the store 
advanced and proffered herachair. Pitying her 
agitation, he inquired particularly her errand. 
Mrs. Clair sank powerless into the chair, while 
the clerk mentioned the gentleman’s name for 
whom she had inquired. 

“Henry Ralston,” repeated Mr. Small, for it 
was the senior partner of the firm who spoke, 
“she is right, he was once with us, but he fell 
into bad habits, and if I am not mistaken his 
father sent him to sea.” Turning to Mrs. Clair, 
he added, “Mr. Morris has gone to dinner, 
madam. By going to his house you will be able 
to find out more than I can tell you. It strikes 
me that they have heard from him lately, but 
for a long time it was supposed that he was 
dead. Mr. Morris married Ralston’s sister. 
Of course they will be able to give you some 
information of him. John, just write down the 
number of Mr. Morris’ residence.” 

The clerk turned to his desk, and Mr. Small 
walked back into his counting-house. 


“You seem anxious to see the gentleman,” 
said the young man, as he handed her the folded 
direction. 

“T am anxious—anxious to have justice done 
before I die.” 


“Mr. Morris is just the man for you, then. 
If it is money that his brother-in-law is owing 
you, you'll be sure to get it from him. He is 
very charitable—subscribed a hundred dollars 
only last week to the church of which he is a 
member; a fine, pious man Mr. Morris is. Good 
morning.” 

Again through the wet, dismal streets Mrs. 
Clair made her way. Over the muddy, slippery 
crossings, down past the Exchange, where, con- 
fused by the crowd of omnibusses, she almost 
lost her way. But at length she reached a quiet 
Square, where the large mansions bespoke ease 
and opulence. To one of the finest of these the 
address directed her. As she stood upon the 
marble steps, and looked up to the lofty and 
polished windows, behind which hung heavy 
folds of satin and lace, she could not repress the 
thought that could Edith find such a home as 
this, with such a pious, charitable man as Mr. 
Morris was represented to be, for a protector 
and a friend, then indeed, might her death prove 
a blessing to her grandchild. 

The bell was answered by a tidy, pleasant 
Trish maid, but Mrs. Clair’s heart again sunk 





within her, when she found that neither Mr. 
Morris nor his wife were at home. But the girl 
seeing her disappointed look, added, “if ye 
wouldn’t mind coming in and waiting a bit, Mr. 
Morris will soon be in to his dinner, but we 
don’t expect Mrs. Morris home for a week or 
more. She is gone into the country to her 
father’s.” 

Mrs. Clair gladly accepted the offer, and giving 
her umbrella and dripping cloak into the maid’s 
hands, she followed her through the wide hall, 
and entered the room which she threw open for 
her. It was a handsomely furnished sitting-room, 
and Mrs. Clair felt reassured as looking around 
amidst the appliances of wealth, she detected 
much to confirm her in the opinion of Mr. Morris’ 
character which his young clerk had given. 
Upon a chair lay a fresh copy of the Christian 
Observer, and on a table in the centre of the 
room were handsomely bound copies of the 
Bible, ‘‘Bunyan,” ‘Psalms and Hymns,” and 
**Confession of Faith.” 

In a comfortable chair in front of the glowing 
grate, Mrs. Clair sat down, and indulged herself 
in a reverie, which from the placid smile that 
rested on her wasted features, could not have been 
other than a pleasant one. Poor woman! it was 
the first for many a long day. 

“Yes, I will tell him all,” she mused; ‘his 
heart will bleed for my sorrows; and he cannot 
help feeling an interest in my lone child, con- 
nected as she is, in the sight of God, by ties of 
blood to his wife—then he will come to see us, 
and who can look upon Edith without loving her ? 
He will promise me that he will see after her 
when I am gone—yes, he will take her home 
with him, good man that he is—he will provide 
a home for the homeless one—she will want for 
nothing here. Perhaps he has‘no children of his 
own. Oh, it is God who has led me here! ‘He 
will not see the righteous forsaken, nor their 
seed begging bread.’” 

The hall door was opened—and shut. Her 
reverie was broken, and Mr. Morris stood before 
her. He was a younger man than Mrs. Clair 
had expected to see. His dark hair was but 
slightly threaded with silver, and it fell in care- 
less profusion around a face which with its pre- 
sent expression would strike a stranger plea- 
santly. Mrs. Clair arose, spoke of a painful 
errand that had been long delayed, but which 
from the state of her health she dared no longer 
postpone. Mr. Morris begged her to be reseated, 
and drew a chair near her for himself. 

Briefly, but touchingly she told her tale. There 
was nothing kept back. The bright color that 
flushed her withered face told how keenly she 
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felt her daughter’s shame, but not once did she 
pause in her story until all was finished. Her 
eyes had been cast down, but now she raised 
them to meet the look of sympathy she expected. 

She might as well have looked into a face of 
stone. 

‘*Madam,” he said, and his tones were soft 
and measured, but every word fell like a blow 
upon the heart whose wounds had been opened 
afresh, ‘‘madam, I am sorry to say that I can 
do nothing for you. Your own reason must 
teach you that you could not ask it of me. Had 
it been my own brother, under the circumstances 
I might have felt bound to have done something ; 
but here, you see, there is no relation excepting 
the accidental one of love. My wife’s brother is 
nothing to me—positively nothing—no more chan 
you are. It seems a very sad affair throughout, 
and I do not see what is left for you to do, as 
your health is failing, but to apply to the guar- 
dians of the poor. Foolish prejudices a great many 
have against the alms-house; but for my part I 
should much prefer the comfortable quarters one 
finds there, to begging.” 

Mrs. Clair rose to her feet. 

“TI did not come, sir, to beg—I did not even 
come with the intention of troubling you with a 
history of my sorrows. God knows how I was 
led into it. Could you know us well, you would 
not wonder at what must appear to you at pre- 
sent but folly. I came only to know if you could 
tell me where to find him. You cannot deny, sir, 
that if he is living, he is in humanity bound to 
provide a home for his forsaken child.” 

‘‘Again I am sorry to disappoint you. We 
have lately heard a rumor that he is living, but 
we do not put much credence in it. I will men- 
tion the case to my wife, and if you will leave 
your address, she may be able to collect some- 
thing together in the way of clothing for you.” 

Mrs. Clair forgot herself. She cast an indig- 
nant glance upon Mr. Morris, and with a scorn- 
ful, haughty air turned from the room. In the 
hall, the maid with much kindness of manner, 
restored her cloak and umbrella. The worn 
apparel could not deceive the girl. She knew 
that she was waiting upon one who had known 
better days. . 

“Poor thing!’”’ she said, as the door closed 
upon Mrs. Clair, ‘poor thing! she looks as though 
she needed help sorely, and she couldn’t come to 
a charitabler man nor Mr. Morris.” 

Alas! there are too many whose reputation for 
charity has been founded upon their public alms 
giving, as Mr. Morris’ had been. Too many 
who contribute donation after donation to the 
flourishing societies of the day, turning a deaf 





ear to a recital of the cases of actual want that 
come beneath their notice. Their contributions 
are heralded throughout the churches of which 
they are members, and a character for piety and 
charity built thereon, while fearful is the account 
which is heaping up for the great day against 
them. Then shall He answer them, saying, 
“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” 

The dark clouds had drifted down to the 
horizon. The sky was as blue and sunny, and 
flecked with as white and fieecy clouds as after 
a storm in June. Mrs. Clair was weak and ex- 
hausted from excitement and want of food. She 
picked her way carefully through the miry streets, 
and at length reached in safety her humble home. 

Edith was sewing by the window, anxiously 
awaiting her coming. She bounded to the door 
to meet her—she drew her into the warm room— 
unfastened her cloak and bonnet, and after fixing 
her comfortably in her arm-chair, she brought 
the cup of tea which she had prepared for her 
return. 

All the while Mrs. Clair said nothing. 

“You look sick and tired, grandma,” said 
Edith. 

Mrs. Clair did not answer. 

Over the little round table Edith flung a snow 
white cloth, and continued her preparations for 
their frugal supper. Mrs. Clair broke off a crust 
of bread and ate it slowly. 

Twilight came on, and still she sat there in 
a kind of stupor, while Edith began to grow 
alarmed. After vainly urging her grandmother 
to eat more she lighted the candle, and after 
putting away the things, drew her own low chair 
up to the fire-place. 

An hour or more passed away in a silence 
unbroken save by Edith’s knitting thread, the 
falling coals, and the clock ticking on the mantel. 

‘Edith, my child, bring the Bible and read 
aloud to me the thirty-seventh psalm.” 

As Edith finished the twenty-fifth verse, her 
grandmother interrupted her. 

‘*Read that verse again, Edith.” 

She did so in her low, musical tones, and 
looked up as she finished, 

“T have been young, and now am old,” re- 
peated Mrs. Clair, tremulously, ‘“‘yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

She smoothed Edith’s auburn curls fondly with 
her hand, she looked tenderly into the full blue 
eyes that were upturned to hers, and while from 
her own the tears fell fast, she said, ‘‘To the 
Lord alone will I look for help for thee, my child. 
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He will take care of thee, and into His hands I 
commit thee trustingly, now and forevermore.” 

She arose slowly from her seat, pressed her 
hand tightly over her heart, as Edith had often 
seen her do before—then sank back again with 
a convulsive gasp as if stifled for want of breath. 

The unusual exertion and excitement of the 
day had been too much for her. 

Edith alarmed, threw up the window and called 
for help. A passer by summoned a physician, 
who arrived in time to catch the agonized look 
which fell from the dying woman’s eyes upon the 
sobbing girl beside her. Scarce a moment more 
and Edith was without worldly friend or pro- 
tector. 

Upon the same night Mr. Morris crossed the 
river, and drove to the residence of his wife’s 
father, with the intention of bringing his family 
home with him in a few days. 

During the evening he said laughingly to his 
father-in-law, ‘‘I heard of one of Harry’s follies 
to-day, which will give him something to do with 
his money, if he has as much as rumor credits 
him with.” 

Mr. Ralston grumbled out some answer in his 
usual rough, disagreeable way, while his wife 
removed the spectacles from her eyes, and wiped 
away the tears which always gathered at the 
mention of the prodigal son, who for so many 
long years had been an alien from his father’s 
house, and the land of his birth. 

‘““What was it, Edward? tell us all about it,” 
said his wife. 

The story lost much of its pathos in the com- 
mon-place way which Mr. Morris narrated it, but 
still the sympathies of his wife and oetiers in- 
law were at once enlisted. 

“What was the woman’s name? and where 
does she live?” said both, almost in the same 
breath. 

“That I cannot tell you, for although I pro- 
mised her some assistance, she took offence at 
something in my manner, I suppose, and walked 
off as proud as Lucifer without giving me her 
name or residence. She probably expected me 
to volunteer to take the girl off from her hands, 
but if I once began to provide for every one that 
might tarn up with a claim upon him, there’s no 
knowing at what number the list would stop.” 

“You are right,” growled Mr. Ralston, ‘‘I am 
glad you don’t know any more about her. If you 
did, she shouldn’t have a cent of mine to help 
her; and as for Harry, if he had ever made the 
fortune we heard, he’s as poor as a church mouse 
by this time. I'll bet my head of that; for he 
never could keep a cent. If it wasn’t so, there’s 
plenty to heir it without his illegitimate children 





stepping in to cut it up into mouthfuls. Let them 
go to law and see what that will give them. 
Here, Edward, did I tell you that I had sued 
that rascally tenant of mine—Holton?”. 

Thus the conversation was changed, but by 
two at least, the circumstance that had given 
rise to it was not forgotten. 

And now Mrs. Clair’s humble home was of 
course broken up. A young widow who kept a 
small trimming store, proffered the shelter of her 
roof to the desolate Edith until some employment 
could be found for her. Gladly Edith availed 
herself of the kind offer, and strove to make her- 
self useful about the house and in the store. 
Mrs. Dayton felt Edith to be no burden to her, 
but as she was unable to pay her any wages, she 
exerted herself to obtain some better situation for 
her. Edith, in folding away her grandmother’s 
dresses, found in the pocket of the one she had 
last worn the scrap of folded paper bearing Mr. 
Morris’ direction. Mrs. Dayton took it from her. 
It so happened that the firm of which she had 
purchased the coarser part of her stock of goods 
was that of Small, Morris & Co. As she had 
frequently heard of Mr. Morris’ charities, she 
concluded that he had given Mrs. Cluir his 
address, that she might call upon him when she 
needed assistance. To him she therefore imme- 
diately went to represent the friendless state of 
the orphan. Mr. Morris was annoyed by this 
second application, and spoke as plainly of the 
alms-house as a never-failing resource for the 
homeless to Mrs. Dayton as he had to Mrs. 
Clair. She was too much surprised to answer, 
but changed the subject of conversation by in- 
quiring about some goods she had intended 
ordering. Mr. Morris intimated that if she was 
going to keep open house for beggars, he should 
prefer not to see her any more. Chagrined and 
mortified, Mrs. Dayton left the store. ‘Is this 
Christianity ?” she thought, forgetful of the many 
whose lives cast a reproach upon the pure reli- 
gion of the gospel. 

She said nothing to Edith of her errand, for 
she did not wish to pain her with the knowledge, 
that by giving her shelter she had injured her 
own interests. No, although not professedly a 
Christian, the principles of Christianity were too 
deeply implanted in her heart to permit her to 
cause sorrow where it could be averted, or to 
refuse to share with the deserving child of want 
her scanty means. 

Winter came on, and Edith, through Mrs. Day- 
ton’s customers, obtained all the sewing that she 
was able to do. She went out by the week, 
choosing now that she could pay her board, to 
return and pass the nights and Sabbaths with 
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the friend who had proven so kind to her. Other 
reasons there were why Edith was desirous of 
naving her evenings unmolested; but that was a 
tittle heart romance, with which at present we 
have nothing to do. 

Recommended by one to another, Edith came 
at last to be employed by Mrs. Morris, but as 
she was known only by the name of “Miss 
Edda,” the family would have had no suspicion 
of who she was, even had Mr. Morris communi- 
cated to them the information Mrs. Dayton had 
given him. But this he had not done. He 
thought it more polite to keep it to himself, par- 
ticularly as the rumor of his brother-in-law’s 
large fortune and speedy return had been fully 
confirmed. 

Miss Edda became a great favorite in Mr. 
Morris’ family. The little folks loved nothing 
better than to gather around her in the work- 
room, and there was at least one larger one who 
found a charm in her presence. 

One morning Mr. Morris said to his wife, as 
he laid down the paper, ‘“‘The Orient has been 
spoken, I see. Your brother will probably be 
with us in the course of twenty-four hours.” 

A glow of pleasure lighted up Mrs. Morris’ 
delicate face. 

“Poor Harry! I can hardly wait to see him.” 

‘‘Poor Harry,” echoed her husband, “he is 
anything but poor, if the half we hear be true. 
You must have the choicest kind of a dinner 
to-morrow, for no doubt he is accustomed to 
living like a nabob. Why is it that you apply 
the adjective ‘poor’ to him now, Anna?” 

*‘Well, I don’t know. Habit, I suppose. You 
know he was always in some scrape or other, and 
father was always scolding him, and I pitied 
him, for I knew he was good-hearted, and would 
come out right some day. Poor fellow! his heart 
was almost broken when he was sent off, but it 
has turned out for the best, it seems. I wonder 
if that woman’s daughter could have been the 
one he fretted so about.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, nor don’t care either, 
and I warrant he doesn’t by this time. Harry 
was never very steady in his attachments. He is 
probably a confirmed bachelor, and it is for our 
interest to keep him so. You must leave nothing 
undone to make our house a comfortable home 
for him.” 

Mrs. Morris sighed. She was thinking of 
other days, when she had received different 
instructions. 

It was a busy day that followed. Miss Edda 
was called upon to resign her plain sewing, and 
all hands united in putting the finishing touches 
on the chamber that was set apart for uncle 





Harry’s use. It was a comfortable-looking room, 
with its curtained windows and canopy bed, its 
inviting arm-chairs, and the glowing coals in the 
polished grate. Twilight came on as the last 
folds of the voluminous drapery of the bed were 
arranged to Mr. Morris’ satisfaction, and they 
gathered around the fire, looking complacently 
upon the result of their labor. 

“TI wonder what kind of a looking man uncle 
Harry is,” said little Mary. 

“T can just imagine how he looks,” answered 
her brother John, who was a few years older. 
‘*As dry as a parched pea, I’ll bet a crown—his 
skin all shrivelled and yellow, and his eyes as 
glassy as beads. That’s the way all those people 
look who have lived in India. I’ve seen lots of 
’em.”’ 

“I wish he wouldn’t look that way,” answered 
Mary, climbing up in Edda’s lap as she spoke. 
“T wish he’d come back as beautiful as a prince, 
and marry you, so that you could stay always 
with us.” 

Mrs. Morris glanced up from the bed of coals 
upon which her eyes were fastened in her re- 
verie. They rested on Edith, and for the first 
time, as the firelight played upon her features, 
did she recognize her wonderful resemblance to 
her brother. Like lightning flashed across her 
mind the tale her husband had repeated to her. 

**Miss Edda, you have never told me your last 
name, nor have I thought to inquire before,” said 
Mrs. Morris, with as much calmness as she could 
assume, while such fancies were in her brain. 

*‘Clair—Edith Clair, mamma,” answered Mary. 
“T asked her long ago. Isn’t it a sweet name ?— 
just as if it came out of a story book.” 

‘Children, you had better run down and see 
if that was your papa who just came in.” 

Mary preferred staying where she was, and 
very reluctantly left the room with the others at 
her mother’s second bidding. 

‘“‘Have you always been obliged to support 
yourself, Miss Edda?” 

“Oh, no, it is only since grandmother lost 
everything in the bank—nearly two years now, 
I believe,” answered Edda, sighing as she spoke. 

‘“‘What was your grandmother’s name?” 

“Rebecca Clair.” 

“Oh, your father’s mother—was it?” 

‘“‘No, my mother’s.” 

“Then both must have had the same name— 
cousins, were they not?” 

“T do not know. I never thought of that 
before. Grandmother never would talk about 
my father. I believe he did very badly, and 
mother grieved herself to death after him; but it 
was all when I was a baby, for I don’t remember 
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either of them. I haven’t a relation in the world 
now, that I know of.” 

Mrs. Morris clasped Edith’s hand between her 
own. She did not dare to breathe a word re- 
specting her surmises, but she felt their truth, 
and her heart gushed up in tenderness toward 
the child of her brother. The prejudices of the 
world, which at other times might have held an 
influence over her, were in that unselfish hour 
forgotten. She folded Edith to her breast, and 
mentally resolved that so far as lay in her power 
she would be a mother to her. 

That night Mrs. Morris communicated to her 
husband Edith’s history, and her own convictions 
concerning her. Mr. Morris’ surprise at finding 
Edith Clair an inmate of his family equalled his 
vexation. Instead of recognizing the Providence 
that had thus made her one of his household, he 
affected to doubt his wife’s suspicions, although 
Mrs. Dayton had communicated to him sufficient 
to convince him of their truth. So thoroughly 
provoked was he at his wife’s freedom from sel- 
fishness, that he felt like turning the unconscious 
cause of his anger out of the house. Fearing a 
discovery, he commanded his wife not to breathe 
a word of such nonsense to her brother or to 
Edith, and he knew her too well to doubt that 
she would obey. 

The next day, Mr. Henry Ralston arrived. 
Neither his nephew’s fancy sketch, nor his sis- 
ter’s recollections found their counterpart; and 
reluctantly the latter was obliged to acknowledge 
that she had but slender foundation for weaving 
her romantic tissue. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Mr. Morris, living in fear as he did, resolved 
that he would in some way get Edith out of the 


house. Fortune favored him. Frederic Morris 


finding her alone in the work-room one day,. 


made good use of his time by telling her in impas- 
sioned and broken sentences how very dearly he 
loved her. Mr. Morris overheard the declara- 
tion, and without waiting to hear more, hastened 
down to the parlor, and sent one of the younger 
children up to tell Frederic that he wanted him. 
After sending him to the counting-house on some 
errand, he paid Edith a visit in her own quar- 
ters. She was surprised at seeing him there, 
but having no suspicion of the avowal being 
overheard, she was able to meet him without 
manifesting in her face much of the emotion 
that was busy at her heart. She was not suf- 
fered to maintain her composure long. 

“How much does my wife owe you, Miss 
Clark ?” said he. 





‘‘My month is up to-day, sir, and Mrs. Morris 
paid me this morning; but my name is Clair— 
not Clark, sir,” answered Edith, a lovely smile 
resting on her beautiful mouth, and lighting up 
her soft, azure eyes. 

“Clair or Clark, it’s all one, or ought to be to 
a person who has no better right to a name than 
you have, Miss,” replied Mr. Morris. 

Edith looked up with a stare of amazement. 
Her refined and gentle nature did not for an in- 
stant divine the cruelty of this brutal speech. 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Morris?” she said, 
at length. 

‘What do I mean? I wonder at your boldness 
in asking me such a question. But it’s all of a 
piece with the rest of your conduct: your artful 
ways have done you no good, let me tell you.” 

“‘Mr. Morris, I demand it as my right that 
you tell me what these insinuations mean,” said 
Edith, her eyes fairly flashing, ‘‘my character is 
all that is left to me to lose—what have I done 
to forfeit your good opinion?” 

‘Your character! humph!” Mr. Morris spoke 
with a sneer, but seeing Edith turn so pale at his 
words, he added in a different tone, ‘that your 
character has no firmer basis to rest upon is not 
your fault, I suppose; but it is your fault that 
you have led on a boy like Frederic as you have 
done. For shame! Miss Clair! Don’t interrupt 
me, I know more than you think I do, and if 
you don’t wish for a public exposure you will 
never enter my doors again. You need not pre- 
pare for a scene, Miss Clair—a hundred of them 
could not move me; nor will I listen to any ex- 
cuses, hor apologies, nor explanations. I shall 
never change an iota, and that you may know 
how impossible your union with my son would 
be, I will tell you that I would sooner marry him 
to Biddy, the house-maid, than to you. It is in 
no light manner that the world visits the mother’s 
sin upon her illegitimate offspring.” 

Edith rose to her feet with such calm, pure 
dignity—with such a holy light beaming from 
her eyes, that Mr. Morris was held in awe for a 
moment, and obliged to listen where he had in- 
tended to have commanded silence. 

“You have said enough, sir—enough to pre- 
vent me from ever entering your presence again. 
Your son will do me the justice to tell you that 
which I shall leave unsaid; and may God forgive 
you, Mr. Morris, for the cruel knowledge you 
have given me.” 

Edith left the house without one word of fare- 
well to any of its inmates. Mr Morris explained 
her absence by saying in the presence of the 
family, that having had reason to suspect her of 
some improper conduct, he went to her to expos- 
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tulate with her, when finding her so shame-faced 
and bold about the matter, he had ordered her 
to leave the house, and prohibited her from hold- 
ing any intercourse with the members of his 
family. 

Every one looked the surprise and dismay that 
they felt at this piece of information. Frederic 
colored up to the temples, but his brave young 
heart did not let shame prevent him from speaking. 

“Father, I hope I have in no way been the 
cause of this unpleasant affair. I am quite 
willing to acknowledge before you all that I love 
Edda, for I am——” 

‘Frederic, I command you to be still. Boy 
as you are, what do you know of love? <A sew- 
ing girl! and one of doubtful reputation at that. 
I congratulate you upon your choice.” 

The wily man had overshot his mark. Assail- 
ing Edith’s character before his son, he had gone 
one step too far. Frederic’s eyes flashed. 

“Of what improper conduct do you accuse 
her? Who dares to say that her reputation is 
doubtful?” he questioned, eagerly. 

“What right have you to demand this know- 
ledge of me?” said his father, with an air of 
stern defiance. 

“The right which every one who loves has to 
shelter and protect the object of that love,” 
answered Frederic, fearlessly. 

‘«Then I suppose we may consider you, sir, an 
acknowledged and accepted lover,” said Mr. 
Morris, with a sneer. 

Frederic hesitated for a moment, but the 
truth was strong within him, and mortifying as 
it was, he answered boldly, ‘‘No sir. I am an 
acknowledged and a rejected lover.” 

“Who is all this fuss about?” said uncle Harry. 

“Tt’s of no consequence—of no consequence at 
all,” said Mr. Morris, hurriedly, “we will say no 
more about it at present.” 

But little Mary clambered up into her uncle’s 
lap, and unobserved, whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Edith 
Clair.” 

At that name the circle before him faded into 
air. He saw no more his sister, her husband and 
their children. One memory alone filled his 
thoughts—one form alone was presented to his 
vision. Edith Clair, with her young and beau- 
tiful face, her pure and trusting heart. Ah, 
oftentimes and bitterly had he repented that 
moment of wild excitement, when his unbridled 
passions had outraged that purity, and betrayed 
that trust, yet never with a keener pain did it 
come home to his heart than now. How worth- 
less seemed his fortune to him, in comparison 
with the disinterested love that was lost to him 
forever. 





True, he had but to speak the word and elegant 
mansions would be at his disposal; yet, he felt 
himself homeless, for all that gives to home its 
charm and grace was wanting. Nor might he 
ever hope to win such love again, as once had 
been his. Age was slowly but surely creeping 
upon him—his heart was soured by rude contact 
with the world, and suspicion’s legion of senti- 
nels guarded it from the near approach of affec- 
tion. Homeless and childless! How keenly those 
words brought home to him the retribution of his 
sin. He knew that Edith Clair was dead—the 
Edith he had known. He had heard of it im his 
Indian home, from one to whom he had written 
for information; but he knew no more, for 
Edith’s mother had guarded the secret well; 
burying in her own bosom her troubles and 
their source. As he leaned back in his chair the 
workings of his face plainly showed the agitation 
of his mind. 

Mrs. Morris was convinced of the truth of her 
suspicions and her resolution was taken. 

At the same hour in her simple little room at 
Mrs. Dayton’s, Edith sat alone, very wretched in 
the new trouble that come upon her. Her burn- 
ing cheeks, her throbbing temples, from which 
the rich auburn hair was pushed back, her wild 
eyes, were all proofs of the extent of feeling her 
disgrace had awakened. 

Mrs. Dayton knocked at her door, but received 
no answer. Opening it, she looked in to see if 
she was there. 

“Edith, Mr. Harold is down stairs waiting for 
you,”’ she said. 

‘‘He need not wait,” answered Edith, ‘‘I shall 
not go down.” 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter, child?” questioned 
Mrs. Dayton, surprised and startled at her appear- 
ance. 

Edith flung herself on the bed, and buried her 
face in the pillows. 

“I will never see Frank Harold any more,” 
she sobbed, at length. ‘“‘His parents have reason 
enough now to object to me.” 

*«What is the matter, child? You must come 
down and see him, he will make it all right.” 

“T will not go down. I will never see him 
again. Tell himso. Tell him not to come here 
any more.” 

“T shall not carry any such message, Edith. 
If you have had any trouble with him, come down 
and talk it over. You love him too well to quarrel 
with him, you know you do.” 

“If I loved him fifty times as well I would not 
go near him now. I am in earnest, Anne Day- 
ton: you must give him such a message that he 
will never come here, unless you want to drive 
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me from your roof. Tell him I don’t love him— 


; Morning came, the heavens all roseate with 


tell him anything—I don’t care what you say to } light—her song bird by the window pouring 


offend him, so that I never have to look in his 
eyes again.” 

Edith would neither listen to argument nor 
entreaty, nor would she confide her troubles to 
Mrs. Dayton, consequently the latter was obliged 
to put her own construction upon them. When 
she went down stairs, she told Mr. Harold that 
she thought Edith must have heard something 
that his parents had said respecting her, for that 
she positively refused seeing him again, and 
threatened to leave her roof if an interview was 
forced upon her. ‘I never dreamed the child 
had so much spirit,” continued she, ‘“‘she has 
always seemed such a gentle little creature.” 

“But I cannot think that my parents have 
interfered again,” said Frank Harold; ‘there 
must be some other cause—I am sure of it. 
Won’t you give me a piece of paper until I write 
a few lines to her?” 

The paper was brought, and he wrote upon 
one side of it: ‘‘My dear Edith, you have no 
right to deny me the privilege of sharing every 
sorrow with you, after what has passed between 
us. It is my province to bear life’s burdens for 


you—let me see you, and hear from your own 
dear lips what new trial you have. Do not refuse 
this my first request, or you will pain me unut- 


terably. Your faithful Frank.” 

In a few minutes he received his answer. 

“Your parents will soon hear of another ob- 
stacle to our union. I do not choose that you 
should again be brought to the brink of the grave, 
to wring from them another reluctant consent to 
the continuance of our interviews; beside I have 
to-day received an offer that may prove more 
advantageous. I am no longer your Edith.” 

A half an hour after these words were written, 
Edith would have recalled them, but it was too 
late. 

Frank Harold had read them, and gone away 
without making another attempt to see her. 

Edith feared that he would wear her out with 
his perseverance, and following the impulse of 
the moment she penned those words in hopes of 
awakening his pride. In cooler moments she 
despised herself for her artifice, for bitter was 
the thought that she had made herself appear 
unworthy of his respect. 

“Why had I not courage to tell him the truth, 
and show him that I was firm in my resolution 
never to permit him to share my disgrace! How 
much easier would it be for me to bear my troubles 
now! Oh, how could I have done myself so much 
injustice!” 

In such lamentations the night wore away. 

Vor. XXVII.—3 





forth its sweetest trills—the busy hum of life 
going on in the street below, everything the same 
all around her, but in her heart how changed. 
Life seemed to her no longer desirable. She 
wished herself in the grave-yard beside the dead 
mother, who had left her such an inheritance of 
shame. She stood before the glass to arrange 
her hair, and started back at sight of the pale 
and haggard face, with its glassy eyes looking 
out upon her—a mockery, as it were, of her former 
self. How could one night have wrought so great 
a change? 

Ah, it had been a night of exceeding mental 
torture. Mrs. Dayton, who soon after entered 
her room, felt that some terrible affliction must 
have fallen upon her young friend, but in vain she 
endeavored to win Edith’s confidence. Her an- 
swers were so out of character with her former 
self—she seemed so sullen and unapproachable, 
that Mrs. Dayton was at a loss what course to 
pursue toward her. At length she resolved to 
go to the place where Edith had last been sew- 
ing, and ascertain what had sent her so suddenly 
home in the middle of the day. She well knew 
whose house she should be obliged to enter, and 
she dreaded an interview with a man whom she 
now so thoroughly despised as she did Mr. Mor- 
ris. She had never told Edith the result of her 
application to him on her behalf, as she had 
never questioned her, and long ago Edith had 
forgotten the name that was found in her grand- 
mother’s pocket, for all events in those hours of 
grief made but slight impression upon her. But 
while Mrs. Dayton was preparing for her visit, 
she was surprised by a call from Mrs. Morris’ 
brother. Mr. Ralston was not much over forty 
years of age, and as the climate of India had in 
many respects spared him, he was still a fine- 
looking man. This morning there was such a 
depth of sadness in his glear, blue eyes, that 
Mrs. Dayton at once felt attracted toward him, 
and gave him the minutest particulars of the 
information he came in search of. 

He did not leave the house until he had hum- 
bled himself before his child, and with tears sup- 
plicated the forgiveness which death denied that 
he should receive at the hands of the mother. 
Edith’s bruised heart was too much in need of a 
refuge to turn aside from a father’s love. 

From that hour she dated a new existence. 
Her heart overflowed with gratitude for the 
devoted fondness of her new-found parent, and 
she resolved to dedicate her life to him. With 
such a support as his love to cling to, she felt 
fully able to bear the odium which the stain of 
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her birth cast upon her; but she never wavered 
in her determination to not suffer another to 
share that reproach with her. 

Her father seemed to have renewed his youth, 
in the unanticipated happiness that had come 
upon him; and yet there were moments when 
pangs, keener than any he had heretofore known, 
troubled his bosom. It was, whenever suddenly 
entering his daughter’s apartment, he would find 
her in tears, and although she ever met him with 
a smile, his own heart told him that she had 
abundant cause for shame and sorrow. 

He had provided Edith and himself with suites 
of rooms at one of the most fashionable hotels, 
but they lived in the strictest privacy and seclu- 
sion. Mr. Morris, outrageous as he was at the 
discovery his brother-in-law made, considered 
it politic to dissolve the ban he had placed upon 
the intimacy of Edith with his family. An union 
between her and his son no longer seemed 80 
undesirable. But Frederic soon learned to be 
fully satisfied with the cousinly love that Edith 
not unwillingly gave him. The alluring face of 
@ new acquaintance had something to do with 
his resignation, and Edith found to her relief 
that he was still too young and too susceptible 
to form any stable attachment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Harolds lived on Blank Square, in one of 
the most elegant residence in the city. Edith 
had been a schoolmate of Lucy Harold’s, and 
Frank’s attachment dated as far back as his 


schoolboy days. Before either of the girls were 
old enough to feel the difference in their social 
position, the mischief was done; nor was Frank, 
who was by several years the eldest, sufficiently 
worldly and selfish in his views to be prepared 
for the opposition which he met, when upon the 
death of Mrs. Clair, he announced to his parents 
his intention of marrying Edith. His love only 
increased in violence by their persecution, yet 
they in no way relented until a nervous fever 
prostrated him so low that they feared for his 
life. Then, stipulating that he should not marry 
for two years, they gave their consent to the 
continuance of his visits, devoutly hoping that 
some of the attractions which in the meantime 
they should take particular pains to throw in 
his way, would win him from his allegiance. 
Matters were in this condition, when Edith’s note 
came like a thunderbolt to Frank, stunning him 
with the doubts and suspicions which an unbiassed 
judgment would have enabled him to combat. 


There were hours when his own heart told him’ 


that it could not be that she had written in sia- 





cerity—that it must have been from some whim 
of which her own gentle nature would soon make 
her ashamed: but in vain he waited for a refuta- 
tion. The days wore away, and no tidings came 
to him of Edith. . 

His parents rejoiced too much at the discon- 
tinuance of his visits to be particular in question- 
ing the cause; but they gleaned enough to com- 
prehend that Frank considered himself aggrieved, 
and that he had been disappointed in his estimate 
of Edith’s character. They naturally concluded 
that she bad preferred some wealthier suitor, at 
which they were, of course, more pleased than 
piqued. 

Although they lived in considerable style, they 
were not wealthy. Mr. Harold was not esti- 
mated to be worth as yet a realized fortune, and 
he was therefore partly dependant upon his prac- 
tice as a lawyer, to support the style in which 
they lived. It was the ardent desire of both 
parents that their children should marry well. 
Lucy had been sent to boarding-school to remain 
until she had passed through the earlier part of 
those perilous teens, during which season young 
persons are so apt to let their hearts run away 
with their heads; as, who should know so well 
as Mrs. Harold, who would have fancied ‘that 
scapegrace Ralston,” as her mother called him, 
had it not been said mother’s most determined 
partiality for Arthur Harold and his inheritance 
—an inheritance which came near being squan- 
dered in the wild days of his youth. 

Mrs. Harold had lived to give thanks that she 
had not thrown herself away upon her first choice; 
and seeing how much happier her lot had been 
for submitting to the guidance of her parents, 
she was anxious that her children should be 
made happy in the same way. Master Frank 
early showed a disposition to choose for himself, 
in more things than affairs matrimonial, but the 
gentle and quiet sister had more amiability, and 
seemed fair to realize all her mamma’s wishes. 

Mr. Harold came in from his office one even- 
ing in fine spirits. 

“I met an old friend to-day, Anne, whom I 
have not seen for I don’t know how many years; 
an old lover of yours, too—now, guess who it 
is,” he said. 

Mrs. Harold surmised in a moment who it 
might be, and she answered immediately. 

“T should not be surprised if it were Harry 
Ralston, whom we all buried years ago, for I 
heard the other day that he had come back from 
the Indies, and was as rich as Croesus.” 

“You are right—it is he. Now, would you 
believe it possible that he has returned a bach- 
elor?” 
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“Indeed! why, I heard he had purchased the 
old Brighton Mansion, and was going to have it 
torn down, and rebuild upon its site. What does 
he want of a house if he has no wife to put in 
it?” 

‘But he has a niece, or ward, or something of 
the sort, who is to keep house for him. By the 
way, What a capital opportunity for Frank. Ral- 
ston told me that she was the loveliest little crea- 
ture in the universe. He has settled everything 
upon her, he says.” 

“Poh! ten to one he’ll marry her himself,” 
answered Mrs. Harold, with a most emphatic 
toss of her head. 

“No, not a bit of it. If you were to hear him 
talk you would know it was no love affair. He 
has grown quite patriarchal and fatherly, I 
assure you. But you will have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself, for he is coming around 
this evening.” 

“Well, I am sure I do not know of any one 
whom I should be more pleased to see,” and 
Mrs. Harold glanced at the mirror opposite, 
adjusting her blonde cap as she spoke. ‘Has 
he changed much?” 

“Perhaps not more than you or I,” answered 
Mr. Harold, ‘yet, you will find few traces of the 
wild Harry Ralston you used to know. He looks 
to me like a man subdued by some great sor- 
row.” 

Mrs. Harold thought of his young days, and 
wondered if it were possible that——but no, we 
will not betray Mrs. Harold’s meditations for the 
next half hour. At the end of that time, Mr. 
Ralston was announced, and in the matter-of- 
fact way in which their acquaintance was re- 
newed, she found that any youthful predilection 
which he might have had for her, had been long 
since forgotten, or remembered only to speak 
jestingly of. But she noted the change which 
had attracted even her husband’s less observant 
eyes. There was a frequent gloom in his manner, 
& sadness in his tone, which excited her curiosity, 
and led her at length to make an attempt to 
gather something of his history during the years 
of his absence. 

“How strange that you should never have 
fancied any of those attractive creatures that 
one reads about in novels, where East India life 
is brought in—some of those interesting officer’s 
Widows, for instance,” she said. 

“Such a thing might have been possible,” an- 
swered Mr. Ralston, ‘“‘had I left this country a 
year sooner, but during that period‘of my life 
events occurred which rendered it impossible.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Harold, rousing from 
the brown study in which he seemed to have 





been indulging, while his wife and friend were 
chatting of the past. ‘What! you don’t mean to 
say that you ever found out that——that is, you 
never had any trouble from that frolic of ours at 
the falls; but of course you had not, or you 
would have been sure to have come to me with 
a 

Mr. Ralston looked up inquiringly. 

‘‘What frolic?” he asked. 

“That sleighing party when you took out that 
pretty Miss , oh, I forgot her name, but 
zounds! I don’t forget her face though—she was 
a splendid creature. Why, you know who I 
mean, Ralston, that widow’s daughter that you 
were so crazy after one spell. Don’t you re- 
member? I married you that night.” 

A faint hue flushed Mr. Ralston’s face, but left 
it paler than before. 

‘*Yes, yes, I remember,” he answered, hastily, 
and would have started another topic of conver- 
sation, had it not been that Mr. Harold con- 
tinued, 

“And I, too, remember it right well, for a fine 
fright I had about it. You know I went through 
the ceremony for Phil Norris and his ladye love; 
and bless you, her parents found it out, and 
talked of prosecuting me. Of course, if I had 
not imbibed a little too much of that hot whiskey 
punch I should never have gone so far: but then 
it all turned out right for them, for neither Phil 
nor his wife have repented the match, I war- 
rant.” 

““My God! Arthur! You don’t mean to have 
me understand that I was that night legally mar- 
ried!” exclaimed Mr. Ralston, springing to his 
feet. 

‘*Come, come, it is too late to quarrel about 
that now,’’ answered Mr. Harold. 

‘Quarrel about it! Arthur Harold, if you can 
prove that to have been a legal marriage, I will 
give you the half of my fortune.” 

Great beaded drops stood upon Mr. Ralston’s 
face, so intense was his excitement—the muscles 
of his face quivered, and his breath came pant- 
ingly. 

Mr. Harold knew there was no trifling there. 

“Yes, Harry, you are a married man. I can 
prove that if you wish it to be proven.” 

Mr. Ralston sank back in his chair, overcome 
by his strong emotion. Tears crept through the 
pale, slender fingers that were pressed over his 
eyes—tears of joy that his pure and lovely child 
could now wear her name unblushingly. Edith’s 
melancholy moods had, of late, given her father 
increasing anxiety concerning her. He attri- 
buted all to her exceeding sensitiveness, not 
knowing that another sorrow was busy at her 
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heart; for Edith had withheld the confidence 
which she knew would distress her father still 
more, as she remained firm in her determination 
to lead a secluded life, and by no alliance to 
share the disgrace that she felt so keenly. 

Nothing could equal her surprise, when, upon 
her father’s return that night, he communicated 
to her the news which had given him so much 
joy. 

She saw at a glance that her unfortunate 
mother had been no less sinned against, as the 
marriage had been considered but a jest; and 
yet, she was sufficiently alive to the opinion of 
the world to rejoice that she had a legal claim 
upon her father for his love as well as his for- 
tune. 

Clasped in his arms, she kept back from him 
no longer the story of her love, and well pleased 
was her father to hear that the son of his old 
friend had wooed Edith when she was considered 
but a portionless orphan. 

Mr. Ralston was not long in making satis- 
factory explanations of Edith’s conduct to Frank, 
who in turn took his season of exaltation in in- 
forming his parents what a regular Cinderella 
his little sewing girl had turned out to be. 

The engagement so pleasing to all, was in the 
course of a few weeks publicly announced. 

Mr. Morris hearing of it, called one day at Mr. 
Harold’s office. 

After some common-place conversation, he 
said, 

‘¢I suppose you know, Mr. Harold, what claims 
the young lady, whom your son is going to marry, 
has to her name?” 

Mr. Harold was prepared for his interference, 
and he answered promptly, 

“Most certainly I do, sir, as none have better 
opportunities of knowing, having myself per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for her parents. 
I also know something of the patronage which 





you extended to her, when she stood more in 
need of friends than she does now, and for any 
courtesies which you may have shown her then, 
I thank you in my son’s name. I beg you to 
excuse me now, as my business demands my 
attention.” 

The discomfited Mr. Morris felt himself 
thwarted at every turn. He was at a loss to 
ascertain how much of sarcasm there might 
have been in Mr. Harold’s speech, but he con- 
cluded that it would be more politic to acknow- 
ledge no hidden meaning. 

Early the ensuing winter, Edith, as the happy 
bride of Frank Harold, took possession of the 
elegant home her father had prepared for her. 
In that home her aunt and cousins are frequent 
guests; but Mr. Morris has never yet ventured 
to cross the threshold, although Edith has sent 
him frequent invitations to join their reunions; 
she, rightly feeling that much ought to be sacri- 
ficed and endured before family ties are broken, 
or hearts estranged, who from the same source 
have caught their pulsation. 

Mrs. Ralston, Edith’s grandmother, thinks it 
a weary month that passes without her presence, 
for a few hours at least in the old homestead; 
and even the surly grandpapa loses some of his 
moroseness at sight of her lovely, laughing face, 
and the sound of her sweet, low voice. 

Every year, upon the anniversary of Edith’s 
birth, Mr. Ralston closets himself alone. What 
passes there, in the solitude of his room, is known 
only to himself and his God. Bitter tears, and 
broken prayers, and remorseful thoughts, as he 
pictures her hours of anguish, must at least be 
his portion then; and thus must it be until he 
goes down into the grave, to sleep by the side of 
his betrayed love. When the last trump shall 
have awakened him, may we not hope that his 
repentance will avail him before that Judge 
‘‘who seeeth not as men see?” 





GONE! 


BY H. L. SPENCER. 


Gonz from this vale of tears— 
Gone from this world of woe; 
Earth’s transient hopes and fears 

That heart no more may know. 
No more 
With us to dream of happy days! 
With us upon the past to gaze 
No more, no more! 





Gone to yon Heavenly dome, 
From sin and sorrow free; 
How desolate our home 
Since ’tis bereft of thee! 
No more 
We hear thy cheering voice!— 
With thee we weep, with thee rejoice 
No more, no more! 





QUITE A ROMANCE. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Brroxpats lay lovingly in the warm sunlight 
of a summer’s evening, as I sat conversing with 
my old friend and school companion, Charlie 
B——, whom I had not seen for some years. 
Many and sweet were the memories that cam¢ 
crowding upon us, as we mused upon the “dear 
old time,” when we were 


be . friends t gether, 
In sunshine and in shade.” 





“What a strange thing life is,” continued 
Charlie, as we spoke of the many changes that 
had taken place since we had met. ‘We are 
the mere creatures of fate and circumstances, 
and must yield to their decision without a will 
of ourown. And yet it is this very mysterious 
destiny, that ofttimes brings up the most hap- 
piness; for the merest trifle, or the slightest 
adventure, may occasion the most unforseen 
and wonderful results. I could relate a little 
romance of my own life-history in proof of this, 
if you are in the mood to listen.” 

“Oh, proceed at once,” I exclaimed. ‘This 
evening seems made to listen to some sweet tale.” 

“Several years ago,” commenced my friend, 
“T was spending the winter in the pleasant 
city of Philadelphia. One gloomy evening, in 
February, I think, feeling somewhat under a 
depression of spirits, I concluded to go to the 
theatre, to witness a favorite drama, and pre- 
vailed upon my room-mate to accompany me. 
We arrived before the curtain arose, and while 
the orchestra was pouring forth a full tide of 
delicious melody ; but we found the boxes already 
nearly filled with the beauty and fashion of the 
city. The play announced on the bills was 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and a beautiful and popular 
actress was to take the part of the heroine. 

“TI was not a little anxious to witness this 
representation, especially the part of ‘Juliet;’ 
but until she made her appearance, my attention 
was wholly occupied and riveted by two young 
ladies who were seated in the box on our right. 
My friend, who had an opera-glass, was coolly 
pointing it upon the beauty in every direction, 
Without appearing to encounter any object of 
sufficient attraction to fix his optics; but mine, 
as I have said, were utterly absorbed in contem- 
plating the two young creatures so near to us on 





our right. They appeared to be sisters, and 
certainly were ladies—so far, at least, as the 
inference was warranted by manners gentle— 
accents soft—eyes dark and pensive—brows pure 
and white—and cheeks, which, naturally pale, 
were shadowed into a tinge the most touching 
by the full black hair that clustered and gloomed 
above them. They were alone, and seated on 
the back bench of the box; and so near us that 
their very breathing was audible. ‘Who can 
they be?” I caught myself repeatedly asking 
my friend, whose attention was now too much 
engrossed by the play, and the sorrows of the 
‘gentle Juliet,’ to admit of his making any re- 
sponse to my queries. 

“The taller, and seemingly elder sister, nearest 
us, was the fairer and favorite of the two; but 
not a glance could I catch of those magical eyes, 
whose long, dark lashes veiled a light which I 
could not doubt it would have been dangerous to 
encounter—and yet, who ever shrunk from such 
encounter! There was an air of repose, as seduc- 
tive as it was beautiful and bland—an ineffable 
calm, partaking almost of sadness—that mantled 
over the features and the whole figure of this 
elder one; but it was a sadness sweeter to the 
fancy, and dearer to the heart, than any laugh- 
ing lighter graces that ever mirth dispensed to 
the loveliest of her daughters. How little do 
your loud, gossiping, and laughter-loving females 
understand this secret of woman’s truest charm, 
and higher, holier grace! I have known a whole 
theatre disturbed by the impudent assurance of 
an empty-headed woman of fashion, who, with a 
good face, a tiara of turbans, and a profusion of 
gold and diamonds, seemed to imagine herself 
free to abuse decency, and challenge the common 
sense and respect of those around her. Far 
otherwise was the deportment of the sisters at 
the Walnut. They spoke, not indeed in whis- 
pers, but so low, so sweetly, yet audibly—in 
short, so like ladies, that, together with other 
graces, it was not in mortal to resist the fasci- 
nation; and, for days after, I was so enslaved by 
an hourly recurrence to the beautiful vision of 
the past night, that there was no toil, no trial, 
no privation I would not willingly have encoun- 
tered and endured, to have purchased the rap- 
ture of a single pressure of the small 7 hand, 
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which, withdrawn from its soft envelope, I had 
seen occasionally raised to adjust, by one brief, 
faint touch, the modest jewel that gemmed the 
dark hair, like some beautiful thing of magic 
that had nestled near the source of thoughts, 
which, I would have pledged my life, were high 
and holy, such as angels would not have blushed 
to know! « 

“But the play proceeded, and the brilliant 
performance of this beautiful drama of Shaks- 
peare’s engaged my attention also; and it was 
not until the curtain had fallen upon the last 
scene, and the lovely young ¢ragedienne was led 
before it to receive a shower of applause and 
bouquets, that I directed my gaze to my fair 
neighbors—when, imagine my chagrin and asto- 
nishment, I saw—an empty box!—the fairies 


were gone— 
* 


‘Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below’— 


And a momentary blank and sort of blight was 
left upon my sensations. With Alexander Smith 
I could have exclaimed— 


‘God! what a light has passed away from earth 
Since my last book!’ 


A plague upon fortune and the world, thought I, 
who set their villainous heads together to per- 
plex and defeat us—the one proffering that which 
the other is sure to take away. 

**T at once prepared to leave the theatre also, 
for I felt that wine and motion would be the best 
cure for the sincere melancholy I now expe- 
rienced, and for which I was angry with myself; 
and yet I could not help it. I could not go away 
though, without once more gazing into the de- 
serted box, hallowed by such a sweet vision of 
loveliness—when my glance fell upon a beautiful 
pearl card-case lying upon the seat occupied by 
the elder sister. To snatch it joyfully up and 
open it was the work of a moment, when on the 
small and neatly written cards I read the name 
of ‘Julie Livingstone.’ I have at last her name, 
thought I, and how musically it sounded to me! 
I treasure the card-case carefully, and carried it 
with me wherever I went—lI felt that we must 
meet again, and that this was the mysterious link 
to bring us together. I visited the theatre again 
and again, and other places of amusements, but 
in vain; that sweet face, imaged far in my heart 
as the purest dream of my life, greeted not my 
anxious and inquiring gaze, from among the gay 
crowds around me. It was then that I fully 
realized the words of a poet—that she was but 


‘A lovely apparition sent, 


To bea 





8 or 





‘* The winter fled by, and the warm and dreamy 
summer called many of the inhabitants of the 
crowded city to sylvan retreats in the country 
and by the sea-shore. I was among the number, 
and was quietly passing the hours at a fashion- 
able watering-place, with no more particular 
aim than that of health and amusement. One 
evening, as I was seated on the portico, reading, 
a carriage drove up, and a gentleman and two 
ladies alighted. My first glance was careless, 
but the second full of interest. That form! 
surely I had seen it before—and then I caught 
& glimpse of her face—it was Julie’s! Ah, you 
may imagine my delight. What a magic that 
presence had upon me—the earth seemed fairer 
and brighter, and that sweet summer’s evening 
still lives in my memory. 

“I saw her no more that evening, but my 
dreams that night were pleasant ones. Julie 
was beneath the same roof, and was mingled 
with many a sweet vision of love and happiness. 
The next day, through the influence of some 
friends, I sought, and easily obtained an intro- 
duction. She was accompanied by her parents 
—her sister being absent at a boarding-school. 
That night, as we walked together in the moon- 
light, I drew forth the treasured card-case, and 
in low words related its history, and how I had 
sought for its owner. Many a soft blush flitted 
over the fair face of my listener during the 
recital—she too remembered the evening, and 
missed the card-case afterward, but never 
dreamed it would be returned thus. 

“*T will not linger over those pleasant summer 
days, and nights of moonlight, music and love, 
although their memory is so sweet. Time still 
pressed on more swiftly than ever, even though 
unperceived by us; for, 


‘How lightly falls the foot of Time, 
When treading only flowers!’ 


“At length the family made preparations to 
leave the Springs; but even then we were not 
separated, for I became the travelling companion 
of Julie, and accompanied the family to their 
beautiful summer residence on the banks of the 
fair Schuylkill. Here I spent a few short weeks 
more, of uninterrupted happiness. Together we 
rode and walked along those fair shores, and 
enjoyed the brightest scenes of nature, for our 
hearts beat in unison—together we read from 
some favorite poet, or breathed to each other the 
young romance awakening in our hearts; and 
when I left that happy and delightful home, Julie 
Livingstone had promised to be mine.” 

“And this Julie,” cried I, interrupting my 
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friend, ‘‘is your beautiful wife, to whom you 
introduced me yesterday ?” 

“The same,” said he, smiling. 

“Well, my dear fellow, let me congratulate 


you,” returned I. ‘That was indeed an adven- 
ture—would that all life’s romances might end 
as happily.” 





THE LOST WINDS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“There are some winds which have floated past me in October, soft and balmy as those of June or July. 
Indeed, I have sometimes fancied they were lost winds—strayed away from midsummer, and vainly secking 


their old homes.” 


TueEN the faint Summer, sick to death, came reeling, 
And, like a miser, hugging close her treasures; 

*Twas hard to die, when every glowing feeling, 
Andevery memory throbbed to love’s soft pleasures! 

For, in the far North, passion-lips had kissed her, 
And, ere her Northern flight, with sweets did load 

her— 

How could she die, and to her Autumn sister 

Bequeath those lover-gifts—her breaths of odor? 


But ah! the gentle, meek-eyed Summer perished, 
And in a grave among the flowers they laid her, 
And every sky and cloud and leaf she cherished 
Bowed to their new queen, and much honor paid her. 
Only the winds, in olden love and duty, 
Wandered, with wailings up and down the earth, 
They only, sighing, grieved for Summer’s beauty— 
For the sweet mother who had given them birth. 





Then, orphaned left, these wayworn, fragrant rangers 
Wandered astray with sad continuous murmur, 
For, to the regal Autumn they were strangers, 
And would no homage own—proud winds of Sum- 
mer! 
Thus is it, that, with faintest trembling shiver, 
They go in weary wanderings o’er the world— 
Or, ’mong the crimson leaves their voices quiver, 
And sobbing, whisper, ‘We are lost and cold!” 


And Summer, dead and buried, heedeth never 
The pleadings of the wayworn orphan wind! 
Still up and down the earth each lonely rover 
Will vainly seek his olden home to find; 
And by-and-by the Winter will be weaving 
A shroud of snow around the naked earth— 
And then, these lost winds will no more be grieving, 
But, faintly gasping, yield their dying breath 


MY BRIDE TO BE! 


BY F. H. 


Never canst thou know the deep 
Emotions of my soul, 
The thousand loving thoughts that sweep— 
Defying all control! 
Nor search each hidden fount of love, 
That gushes warm and free, 
Nor in a lifetime ever prove 
My heart’s idolatry! 
My light, my life! 
My bride to be! 


T’ve tried for years in vain to fling 
Thy image from my heart, 
Within its depths it still will cling, 
With omnipresent art! 
Then think not that the thrilling love 
That bindeth me to thee, 
In after years shall ever prove, 
A wild wierd phantasy. 
My light, my life! 
My bride to be! 





STAUFFER. 


Bright as the jewels in the night, 
Of thy dark raven hair, 
Forever shall remain the light 
Thy virgin brow doth wear! 
The welcome voice that now doth breathe, 
Its love tones soft and free, 
When tremulous with age will weave, 
The same sweet lay for thee! 
My light, my life! 
My bride to be! 


Yet though our journey oft may seem 
With direst sorrow rife, 
We'll tread where joy and gladness teem, 
The sunny side of life! 
And when thence we turn aside 
Into eternity, 
My loving, trusting spirit bride 
Say, wilt thou be, Lulee? 
My light, my life! 
My bride to be! 





MARIE TREVOR. 


BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW NUBSE. 

“Tue new nurse, if you please, my lady, by 
the baronet’s order.” 

* Lady Walden looked up from her book, with 
an expression of pleasure. 

‘*What kind of a looking lady is she, Ware? 
Does she seem the right sort of a woman to take 
care of my darling? Has she been married? I 
wonder if she has experience!” 

“Bless you, my lady,” exclaimed Ware, bend- 
ing somewhat her stately demeanor, ‘‘she’s a 
young thing, and judging by her face, not a 
married person—but a well enough looking body, 
only so genteel.” 

‘“‘Well, send her up, Ware. I had best see 
for myself, though your judgment is excellent; 
and of course the baronet would not have selected 
an improper person to take charge of our sweet 
little Aimee, heaven bless her,” she continued, 
turning to bend over a beautiful infant who slept 
soundly by her side. ° 

She softly lifted the covering of lace, as her 
maid left the room, disclosing the white, dimpled 
‘arms disposed in careless grace on the breast, 
and the richly-worked slip of the infant. The 
fingers so wee and waxen were tightly locked, 
and it required but little fancy to imagine that 
they were thus pressed by the invisible hands 
of angels. A pretty infant is always loveliest in 
sleep; the cherub-like innocence reposing on 
lip and brow—the halo of purity wrapping the 
being, as it were, in light celestial, and stamping 
the smile of heaven where only heaven is re- 
flected, give to the infant that charm that mingles 
awe with our devotion, as if we gazed on some- 
thing freshly touched by the hand of Deity. 

Perhaps Lady Walden’s thoughts took the form 
of worship as she glanced mutely upon her babe 
——for reverently she slid down upon her knees, 
and gazed till the coming tears dimmed her 
bright eyes, and intensity of feeling brought a 
crimson flush on either fair cheek. She started 
as the door opened, and hastily composing her- 
self, looked up carelessly at the figure emerging 
— a open door. 





It was that of a young girl—full, yet symmetri- 
cal. Her face had more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and beauty. A certain firmness gave to 
her features that character that inspires respect, 
and the Lady Walden unawares bowed as she 
spoke—then proceeded to test whether she had 
the necessary qualifications for a child’s nurse. 

‘*What is your name?” she asked, uncon- 
sciously fastening her gaze upon the youthful face. 

‘Ruth Goldfinch, my lady,” answered the 
pretty girl,. blushing and casting down her eyes 
—yet did it not seem the hue of modesty; that 
rosy blush. 

“*Goldfinch—Goldfinch,” repeated the lady, 
slowly, “‘I am certain I have heard that name 
before—ah! I have it—in the village grave-yard 
beyond Waldenwold,” she continued, musingly, 
‘there is one grave shaded by a white rose-bush. 
I never went there but what I found fresh flowers 
on that grave, no matter what the season. On 
a tiny brown stone ig a name engraved—simply 
—Rose Goldfinch. Was she a relation, my good 
girl?” 

“‘We were twin sisters,”’ exclaimed Ruth, in a 
voice subdued—but with a manner that seemed 
as if she were conquering violent emotion. The 
faint color faded from her cheeks—her lips 
trembled, and striving in vain to conquer feeling, 
she burst into tears, gave one or two quick sobs 
—then rapidly dashed the water from her eyes, 
and in a moment was calm again. 

“IT was very thoughtless,” said the youthful 
mother, in a vexed, low voice—‘‘but go with 
Ware and compose yourself; then come back to 
the nursery and I will give you your charge— 
by that time little Aimee will be awake. I must 
engage her,” she continued, as the door closed, 
“such tenderness of feeling bodes good. I have 
heard somewhere that this sister of hers was 
unfortunate—‘ frail and fair,’ poor weak thing— 
Ruth is pretty, but if I am a judge of character 
there is little weakness in hers. How quickly 
she commanded herself! There was a bravery 
in that action, I could not but respect—but 
hark! there she is again, and my darling moves 
uneasily.” 





Pepe BeBe 
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The young girl came respectfully forward, and 
listened to Lady Walden’s directions with fixed 
attention. She had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, and in a dress of some pink color and 
large apron of white, with a small cap whose 
wide strings were tied gracefully under her chin, 
and a little corner of muslin pinned neatly over 
her bosom, she looked pretty enough to please 
the most fastidious taste. 

“Now,” said Lady Walden, as she finished, 
“JT have some calls to make, and I shall leave 
you with Ware. Take good care of my little 
Aimee, and you will find this a pleasant, agree- 
able home.” 

CHAPTER II. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE BIRTH-DAY FETE. 


Waze went out to help her lady dress, leaving 
the nurse with the babe. It had gone to sleep 


again, innocent creature—but its rest was no 
longer deep and hushed. A trembling of the trans- 
parent lids, a flitting smile, a long sigh, succeeded 
by a transient quiet—a fitful jerking of the 
hands; first one cheek then the other rubbed 
caressingly over the pillow—a languid opening 
of the eyes, a languid closing them again—an 


unconscious smile—a quick look of affright—and 
again the peace of smiling sleep. Then all at 
once a waking up of every faculty, followed by 
& gaze of wonder, as if the light of its own con- 
sciousness—the faces around it were all miracles 
to its narrow vision. How still it laid, like the 
good babe it was, following with its mild eyes 
of blue perchance the movements of some cherub 
sent to be its little guide—to introduce its mind 
gradually to the dim realities of this lower life— 
perhaps the flickering fragments of light and 
shade playing on the white curtains of its nur- 
sery bed—reflected from a globe of water in 
which tiny gold-fish were gambolling. 

Ruth stood by its side, but not so that the babe 
might notice a stranger. She stood with a 
mournful expression, bringing her hands up 
slowly to her bosom, and crossing them there. 
First, a bitter smile flitted over her face—then 
came a look of gloom, in which a sort of hate 
was visible. 

“The rich—aye! the rich and the great have 
all these treasures, in peace and happiness,” 
she muttered. “hey are not tempted—they 
are never sought to their ruin. They marry the 
choice of their hearts—they have their children 
and keep them—keep them without fear or 
shame, and never blush to hear them named. 
Little Rose was as beautiful as she—much like 
her—but she is dead—her mother is dead—but 





her father lives, and what does he care that the 
victims of his baseness have gone with broken 
hearts—leaving others with breaking hearts! 
What does Ae care that he has brought disgrace 
upon brothers, sisters, and an old grey-headed 
father? But he shall suffer. My prayer is heard 
at last, 1am here”—with a glance of triumph 
she gazed around the noble nursery—*‘ here, with 
the means of vengeance in my own hands—Aere, 
with the best drop of his life’s blood in my charge 
—ah! [ll wring it out—]’ll give him sorrow for 
sorrow—lI’ll——”” 

Her manner lost its tragic fierceness, as at 
that moment Ware entered, and going toward 
the bed took up the infant—a grim smile play- 
ing over her thin features. She had so stiff and 
odd a way with her whenever she moved or 
talked—she held the child with such precision, 
and measured her words in so mechanical a 
manner, that Ruth began to feel a little awe of 
her, and to wonder if she was to take care of the 
young lady Aimee, under her superintendence. 
But the sedate lady’s maid, with becoming con- 
descension, soon made her feel more at her ease, 
and after a while Ruth became reconciled to her 
manner, and forgot reserve. 

“¢ How old is she?” she asked, timidly, as Ware 
gave the infant in her charge. 

“She’ll be a year on a week come Tuesday, 
and we’re to have great times, I expect.” 

““Why?” asked Ruth, smoothing out the folds 
of the infant’s rich frock. 

“Why!” echoed Ware, with an accent of asto- 
nishment, ‘‘why, to be sure, but that it’s her 
birth-day, the darling. Don’t you know what 
they do in great families like the baronet’s—how 
they have lords and ladies here, with a dinner 
and a party and such like, and the park all 
lighted up, and dancing in the hall, and fire- 
works out in the garden, and streamers in the 
house, and everything grand and splendid ?—but 
how should you know? I ’spose you’ve never 
lived in a rich family before.” 

Ruth was bending over the babe—and Ware 
intent upon her description, did not note the 
burning flush that spread upon cheek and brow, 
and then receded, leaving a rim of white only 
around the eyes and lips. 

‘No! I’ve never lived in any family before,” 
she answered, with a hard, forced voice—‘‘isn’t 
it strange,” she continued, with the same accent, 
‘show some are born to all these things, and 
others,” her brow grew very dark as she spoke, 
*‘come only to suffer and to make others suffer— 
to live in misery, and grow sick and die, and be 
laid away in the old grave-yard?” 

“To my mind, if they die young, that’s the 
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best of it,” answered Ware, quietly, her eyes 
fixed upon her knitting, ‘‘for they’re sure to go 
to heaven, and that’s better than to live for what 
lot you can’t say.” 

“Yes; it is better—it is,” muttered Ruth, yet 
with a gesture of impatience—but the babe 
smiled in her face, and as instantly the look of 
hate faded, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Oh!” 
she thought, ‘‘I shall love her too well, for she 
looks like little Rose. But my purpose is fixed; 
if there is suffering in store for such as he—I’ll 
bring it to his lips, even the very dregs.” 


To be sure the baronet of Waldenwold came 
of a good family—an ancient family—though not 
quite as ancient as my own, for as Dickens says, 
‘*‘the last man, whoever he is, will have a longer 
pedigree than the greatest nobleman now alive” 
—and ‘the who was born three hundred years 
ago cannot reasonably be expected to have had 
as many relations before him as one who is born 
now.” However, the baronet was not born three 
hundred years ago—nor yet one, for it was only 
in the year 18— that his age numbered some five 
and thirty—and a young rogue of four sturdy 
summers, and my ‘‘young Lady Aimee”—already 
called him papa—although the youngest, on ac- 
count of her Hebrew accent could hardly be 
understood. Rumor—I mean the lady with velvet 
slippers and mealy mouth—had in years past been 
busy with the baronet’s fair fame; but, he went 
over to Germany, staid several years—brought 
home a pretty blonde with unpronouncable name, 
and an immense fortune, who of course thought 
her husband the best and the handsomest man in 
in the world—and his lordship’s petty sins were 
forgiven. 

The baronet had really reformed. He loved 
his wife dearly, after his fashion, and she more 
than idolized him, for her love partook of the 
spirit of worship. One would indeed have so 
concluded to have seen her sitting fondly at his 
feet—her sunny face bathing in the light of his 
dark eyes—while in all the world, her manner 
seemed to say, there could not be a mortal as 
perfect as her own dear husband. 

The baronet was indeed a man of surpassingly 
noble exterior. One would exclaim, looking upon 
those features cast in the mould of manly beauty, 
surely guile dwelt never there. No thought un- 
worthy heaven could enter the soul that looked 
out from those clear eyes. There could be no 
stain upon his hands, no crime in his heart locked 
away all carefully from human sight. 

But He who looketh down from heaven knoweth 
the secret thoughts of the heart, and in His own 
time will He mete justice to the transgressor. 





One morning the baronet entered his wife’s 
private sitting-room, and sauntered slowly up to 
the light work-table where the Lady Walden sat, 
busily employed upon some glittering fabric. 
He threw himself upon a tapestried couch at her 
side, and carelessly picked up a portion of the 
embroidery as it fell over the fair fingers, and on 
the silken robe of the lady. 

“And pray what is this foolish little affair for?” 
he asked, striving to look grave as if his language 
meant reproach, ‘are you never wearied of such 
trifles?” 

‘* Trifles,” exclaimed the lady, a blush height- 
ening her beauty, ‘‘do you call everything per- 
taining to our darling, a trifle? Why look you, 
George—it is her birth-day robe?—is it not 
beautiful? I sent it to Madame Sartege to be 
embroidered, but when it came home, I couldn’t 
bear the thought that baby should wear anything 
that had not in some manner been fashioned by 
me; so I am putting around the body this little 
frill of rich lace. You see the points will show 
so beautifully on her darling little shoulders. 
Isn’t she a sweet creature, dear George?” 

*‘Oh! she’s rather a decent-looking baby,”’ he 
replied, his eyes twinkling roguishly. 

‘‘Rather decent-looking,” cried Lady Walden, 
ringing a silver bell, ‘‘Handy,” she added, ‘to a 
servant, ‘‘tell Ruth to bring Lady Aimee here— 
and you shall hold her for an hour, and see in 
how many respects she resembles yourself—just 
to punish you,” she continued, turning to her 
husband. 

At that moment in came Ruth, holding the 
beautiful child very daintily, herself composed 
and lady-like in manner. 

“Take her to her father,” said Lady Walden, 
and the baronet took the babe, although as he 
received her from Ruth’s arms there was a mo- 
mentary embarrassment, imperceptible to any but 
the eye of the fond wife. Ruth moved away to 
a seat at the side of the room, and the baronet 
handling the little plaything, as he called her, 
very tenderly, listened to the comments of his 
wife, who now held up the long robe—laying it 
over the dancing limbs—now dimpled the pretty 
cheek with her own fair fingers. 

‘“‘T think we’ll change the order of ceremonies 
on the occasion of little Aimee’s birth-day,” he 
said, looking up to his wife from the infant. 

‘In what manner?” asked the lady, stopping 
her task to gaze admiringly on the treasures— 
‘‘we shall of course give our usual party—you 
certainly would not let such a day pass without 
in some manner celebrating it.” 

“Certainly not—but what do you think now 
of having the fete in Hazelwood? It is but six 
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miles out, you know—the weather is getting 
sultry—my villa will be finished, and we can 
christen that and celebrate the day together.” 

“Oh! Hazelwood!” exclaimed the lady, de- 
lightedly, clapping her hands with almost childish 
glee, ‘that will be so nice. And will you have 
colored lights in the avenue, and in the grove? 
and supper in that beautiful hall—and dancing 
on the green—and music, and revels, and flowers? 
Oh! Aimee, sweet, I wish you were only old 
enough to enjoy it—what pleasure we shall take 
with her, George, when she is grown.” 

‘‘Aye! if she is spared to us,” answered her 
husband, in a deep voice, ‘‘such lovely creatures 
are but fragile things, you know.” 

“There! you have dashed all my pleasure— 
though I am sure you did not mean to—but 
death, the thought of death, George, the mere 
thought of ioveliness like that mouldering, turning 
from fair white and rose beauty into loathsome 
dust, oh! George, I am sure of it—J should die 
too were Aimee to die, indeed, indeed, George, 
I should,” and she laid her sunny head upon 
her husband’s shoulder forgetful of Ruth’s pre- 
sence, and tears dropped on the forehead of her 
babe. 

Ruth sat back, almost hidden by drapery, the 
crimson of which gave a ghastly glare to her 
dark eyes and deathly white cheeks. Her hands 
she held hard, and u iously clasped against 
her breast. There was an evil look on her face, 
too maturely evil for one so young, and in that 
little moment her brow had changed to haggard- 
ness. Anon, her lips would work convulsively, 
then she would close them firmly over her teeth 
till the muscles grew rigid. 

“Both mother and child,” she said, to herself, 
with a vehemence that sent the blood rushing to 
her temples, ‘‘life for life—two mothers and two 
babes.” 

“So then it is settled, I suppose,” said Lady 
Walden, forcing back her tears and assuming an 
air of gravity, ‘‘we are to have the fete at Hazel- 
wood. Well, I’m glad I know it now, for to-mor- 
row I should have made arrangements for home. 
Mercy on me! what a busy body I must be, to 
be sure; it is well Harry’s birth-day comes in 
midwinter, and Aimee’s in June.” 

‘Stop till we have six birth-days to celebrate 
in a year, instead of two,” said the baronet, 
playfully, at which Lady Walden held up her 
hands with affected horror, and yet blushed so 
beautifully that the baronet paid her a compli- 
ment. 

After which Ruth, as she was bidden, took the 
babe, who, in spite of its beauty, seemed inclined 
to distort its little features after the manner of 








infant’s great and little, nobles or boors, and 
carried it out lying tenderly upon her bosom. 


CHAPTER III. 
RUTH’S STORY. 


**Mercy on us, child, how pale you look!” 
cried Ware, with unfeigned astonishment, as 
Ruth came slowly into the nursery; ‘‘you are 
sick or something—what has happened?” 

“Nothing,” said Ruth, abstractedly. 

“Nothing! just turn to my lady’s mirror; 
there! did nothing give that white look to your 
face? No, no—I hope there’s nothing ill of 
you.” 

“Tl of me!” exclaimed Ruth, startlingly, ‘<2, 
that voice never meant bodily ill—what do you 
mean, that I’m not honest?” 

**Qh! no, no, to be sure not,”’ answered Ware, 
soothingly—then as Lady Walden came in, (it 
was her wont to spend some hours, herself 
attending to the welfare of her babe, for which 
give her due praise) she said, ‘Come, tell the 
story of which you spoke last night. I’m sure 
it will please my lady, and you can tell a thing 
so good, that I’m sure you must have better 
learning, or else a better head-piece than most 
of your class.” 

‘‘What! does Ruth profess to be a story 
maker?” asked Lady Walden, looking up with 
her sunny face that actually diffused its beams 
over the girl's pale features. 

*“T can tell some true stories, my lady,” an- 
swered Ruth, the faintest color coming to each 
cheek. 

«¢Let me hear one then, and by all means tell 
me something of your peasantry. I am a Ger- 
man, and of course unacquainted with the habits 
of the lower classes here; come, begin while my 
little daughter sleeps—but I must caution you,” 
she added, pleasantly, ‘‘against telling those 
thoughtless stories which many do, about ghosts 
and things supernatural, to my children, I should 
never allow it.” 

‘«My father and my mother were both church 
people, my lady,” answered Ruth, with simple 
dignity, ‘“‘they taught me better than that.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” said Lady Walden; 
“but come, your story, I hope it will be a joyous 
one, for—I know not why, I am in low spirits 
this morning.” 

Ruth smiled, but there was a sneer half con- 
cealed in her smile as she answered, “It shall 
be true—but perhaps not as pleasing as you 
could wish,” and she continued, 

‘¢There once lived on the borders of the county 
road in Bradley, a thrifty farmer and his family. 
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Their cottage stood under a group of thriving 
elms, and away from the bustle of the thorough- 
fare. It was of stone, well built, neatly fur- 
nished, and surrounded by the finest garden and 
ploughing land in the county. The front door 
was broad and gaily painted—the great flag 
stone that served for a step, said to have been 
pressed by the foot of one‘of the kings of Eng- 
land, worn smooth and polished by long usage. 
The entry, straight and long, gave egress at the 
back by a small door of lattice-work, through 
which the golden sun-flowers, tall lilies and old- 
fashioned sweet-scented roses, gave pleasure of 
sight and perfume. 

“It was said by those who knew them, that 
farmer G——’s family must be the happiest in 
the wide world. The wife was handsome, of the 
temper of a lamb, winning in her ways, and 
never was her brow known to be shadowed by a 
frown of anger. The farmer in his young days 
was straight, tall, and finely formed. His parents 
had given him what few of his station have, a 
good, common education—and he was with his 
pleasing manners and noble form, quite looked 
up to and revered by his less intelligent neigh- 
bors. Four sons were born to them, bright, pro- 
mising children, and they had grown almost into 
manhood when two beautiful babes were added, 
twin sisters, who at once became the idols of the 
neighborhood, stars of the heaven of home.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Lady Walden, abruptly, 
“‘where did you get so much poetry from?” and 
she gazed on the girl with a look of blank asto- 
nishment. 

“Tf I have any poetry,” was the simple reply, 
“it was born with me.” 

‘You are a singular girl,” remarked the lady, 
“but, go on.” 

“It was said that in their infancy these chil- 
dren were. possessed of extreme loveliness, and 
as they grew up some new charm seemed de- 
veloped from hour to hour. They were con- 
stantly together, and only that one, more timid 
than the other, clung to her sister for protection, 
and looked to her as to the stronger mind for 
guidance, no difference might have been observ- 
able. But as womanhood brought fresh graces, 
it gave a different character to the beauty of 
each. Lilly, as she was called by the neighbors, 
grew fairer and more spiritually delicate. Her 
hair was light, almost as light as yours, Lady 
Walden—her eyes were large, and blue and pale, 
yet exceedingly lustrous. She was fond of the 
dance, the song—the romance of the world—she 
looked upon her humble station with constrained 
content—she dreamed in the daylight—in the 
twilight—in the starlight, and her dreams were 





always of coming greatness. Her form was very 
slender, her arms, hands, and feet peculiarly 
elegant—her taste nearly perfect, and the ex- 
ceeding simplicity of her toilet was the result of 
unstudied and naturally acquired art. 

“‘Her sister was not nearly as beautiful—her 
hair was darker, her eyes deeper, her form not 
as symmetrical—and a shade of thought, perhaps 
at times of sadness, made her seem uncordial. 
She loved books and solitude—she loved to sit 
for hours in what her father called his library, 
and amuse herself with the old books, all moth- 
eaten and binding broken. She, too, dreamed 
—but she fashioned her dreams on paper, after 
her sister had laid her fair head upon the pillow 
and innocently slept. It is not everybody that 
sleeps innocently,” said Ruth, rapidly, lifting her 
eyes to the lady’s earnest face, but those placid 
features reflected naught of guile, and Ruth’s 
eyes dropped again. 

‘*Everybody said that the twins had more than 
ordinary genius—so the father and the brothers, 
and even the mother labored harder, that they 
might give them more than ordinary accomplish- 
ments. Bitter day that they did that. 

‘A teacher of music came to the quiet village. 
He was a young man, of handsome exterior; 
words cannot describe his grace, his noble mien, 
his purity of language and delicacy of sentiment. 
He had frequently seen the twins together—sit- 
ting on the porch by the garden side, sewing or 
knitting—reclining under the old oaks while the 
silvery beams of the moon made a circle of glory 
around each fair young head. He noted how 
they were reverenced by the villagers—how the 
hearts of their parents, now growing well nigh 
hoary, clung with idolatrous fondness to them— 
how the brothers came from their own homes 
and their own wives and little ones (the youngest 
was not married) to hear their sweet sisters 
sing in the quiet evening, and play their simple 
lutes. He saw them at church in their dresses 
of muslin, and hats of plaited straw, sitting in 
the slip with old and young on either side; he saw 
them taking their pleasant walks over the com- 
mons and returning with beautiful nosegays that 
they had gathered from unconscious earth. He 
saw them in their dresses of plain homespun, 
moving about their bright but humble home— 
baking, churning, spinning; he met them at the 
merry-makings of the farmers, and noted with 
what deference they were ever treated; he heard 
them sing and affected raptures; he wormed 
himself into the confidence of the old father, and 
offered to teach them without pay. 

‘Lilly was her father’s favorite. She had a 
way with her, which the other had not. She 
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could fondle, kiss, and murmur sweet things— 
she could change her countenance to every shade 
of feeling so nicely—she could so—and so lovy- 
ingly supersede others, too, never causing the 
slightest jealousy, that no wonder she was the 
favorite. And even the twin sister tacitly seemed 
to feel that in the gentler, more beautiful, more 
witching creature, there was something sweeter 
to love—and every night and morning she folded 
her to her heart with a prayer and a blessing, 
and never heard her praised but with a heart 
throbbing with delight. 

“So when everybody spoke rapturously of 
the clever young teacher, the handsome young 
teacher—and when it began to be whispered 
that his attentions pointed particularly to the 
village Lilly, though the hearts at home bled, 
they were all proud; for both had talents, and 
his were rare and many. But the sister suffered 
most. She was now alone, and often she fre- 


quented old and wonted haunts, and falling upon 
the moss near the grass and the flowers, wept till 
her heart near broke with the grief. Still, when 
she met the lovers, looking so pleased and con- 
tented, and saw with what hope and affection 
they regarded each other, she forced herself to 
smile them welcome, and almost to feel happy in 


their perfect happiness. 

“The twin sister needed not to be told the 
sequel, that the vows of love, undying love, had 
been exchanged, for she knew by the tighter 
grasp of those beautiful arms about her neck— 
by the deepening blush, and tears that only lent a 
brighter joy to that fair countenance—she knew 
as well as spoken words might say. 

**And when will my darling sister be the 
happy wife of Conrad Wersten?’ she asked. 

‘Immediately, on his return—immediately,’ 
was the answer; and with an accent so alarm- 
ing, ® manner so suddenly wild, though it was 
instantly subdued, that it frightened the other. 

‘“«*He has gone, then—and for how long?’ 

‘***Only for a little—he swore it should be but 
for a little while,’ was the answer; still with that 
strange manner—and then came a cold, tremu- 
lous chill through every vein and artery of her 
sister; a dim horror—a nightmare of the heart, 
that even shook her frame. She knew nothing, 
but she felt that evil in horrible though uncertain 
shape stood near her, with its awful throng of 
airy phantoms.” 

‘Ruth, girl, how you look at me!” exclaimed 
Lady Walden, shivering, “‘you actually seem to 
be living over some great trouble; your powers 
too, of description, of imagery—I can hardly 
tell what to think.” 

The flush had gone from the maiden’s brow; 





she no longer gazed wildly upon her mistress, 
but calmly casting her eyes to the floor, said, ‘I 
told you it might be a sad story; however, I will 
stop, I think Ware wishes me to.” 

Ware had been striving some time, by sundry 
winks and nods and nudgings, to arrest her 
story, frightened, it might be, by her lady’s 
steady and entranced attention, so foreign to 
the childish, impetuous manner of the young 
mother, 

“It is nothing to Ware,” said Lady Walden; 
‘pray, go on,” she added, unconsciously using 
the term and attitude of polite entreaty. ‘‘I am 
really anxious to hear what happened. I hope 
this music teacher was no disguised nobleman 
—who——” 

‘“‘He was a disguised nobleman,” exclaimed 
Ruth, in a voice so powerful that the lady started. 
“Aye! he lured the bird—the gentle, timid, 
lovely singing-bird—he broke its wing and then 
set open the door of its cage to tempt it with the 
sight of liberty. Days and weeks went on, and 
the smile was but little less bright on Lilly’s 
cheek; months passed, only a few, and the 
neighbors began to wonder; a few more passed 
—then came visions of a sick chamber—a poor 
unfortunate babe—a broken-hearted mother, 
dead, in another room—a gentle-hearted bro- 
ther, driven mad—mad—a father bowed down in 
living, helpless sorrow—in his old age, bowed 
down in shame—fathom that word if you can. 
And the twin sister—it was her duty to linger 
about that frail one, to soothe her as she wept 
almost tears of blood, to be a support for the 
broken stem, to hold up the bruised Lilly, and 
attempt to wash the stain from its whiteness. 
In vain! that could never be done on earth; so 
she knelt to implore it of heaven—but there, in 
the presence of purity came such overpowering 
feelings of loathing and revenge toward him 
who had broken down the old tree and the cling- 
ing vines, and ruthlessly stamped the flowers 
out upon them, that she could not die—not 
dare to pray. 

“The hearse and few mourners followed one 
broken heart to its resting-place of dust and cold 
grey tomb-stones—another was carried away, 
raving, to the home of the shattered and wrecked 
in intellect—another sat in his door-way, weep- 
ing, (oh! miserable! to see an old man weep!) 
draining his grief away with his life; tottering 
on his staff, and with his bitter, briny tears 
moistening the cold, hard earth. Left all alone, 
disgraced, his silvery hair pointed at with the 
memory of sin and shame. 

‘«By-and-bye came a feeble moving over the 
floor; and the pale being clasping her little one, 
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grew more to the heart that remained. Her 
brothers cursed her destroyer—yet they did not 
the less love her; the twin sister blamed both 
silently, but one with hate and the desire of 
vengeance. 

One day, the gladdest day that summer has 
seen, the poor, frail thing was missed. Her babe 
slept quietly; its cheek unstained by a tear—but 
the fragile—the lost—the worshipped one had 
gone. What anguish it was to find under her 
pillow, carefully pinned up in an old paper, all 
her long, golden, beautiful tresses—oh! the sight 
caused madness. And there too were her letters 
—his letters in a little tear-stained package; 
there was the plain ring he had given her, be- 
sides all her little hoard of jewelry, simple 
enough. A chain of coral—a cornelian clasp— 
a hair bracelet, that once looked so pretty on 
her beautiful arm—three rings, birth-day gifts, 
all left for her lonely sister. Oh! the confusion 
at the farm-house that day—the running to and 
fro, and calling out and weeping; it was awful, 
awfui. And the sister could not go, for the little 
one claimed all her time, poor, frail thing. She 
sat in a sort of stupor, only moving as the babe 
moved, and by its restlessness claimed her atten- 
tion. At last a crowd came to the house—she 
laid the babe down and looked forth with wildly 
beating heart. One of the foremost held a chip 
hat, from which fluttered a blue, limp ribbon, 
the wet dripping from it drop by drop; another 
gathered in his grasp something white and blue, 
which the poor girl knew was the mantle of her 
ruined sister. Happily she knew and saw no 
more, but for hours laid insensible—until, when 
she could bear it, they told her the melancholy 
story. They had travelled for miles, dragging 
every narrow river—searching every out-of-the- 
way place, until they came to a broad and rapid 
stream on the very borders of Bradley, where 
the current rolls swift and strong. There on the 
sedgy banks at that part called Hazelwood they 
found her bonnet, mantle, and slippers. They 
did not care to search for her body, for the cur- 
rent is very rapid, and they did not doubt but 
the poor creature might be thrown up on some 
bank along the side, where she would be dis- 
covered, unless it was carried to the ocean.” 

“Was she drowned, and there?” asked Lady 
Walden, her face grown ashy white, and her 
absence of motion betraying intense interest— 
‘at Hazelwood! why there is where the baronet 
has just buiit his villa, where little Aimee is to 
be christened. How unfortunate! I wish you 
had not told me this story.” 

‘**You wished me to,” was the calm answer. 

‘Well, well, so I did—but go on——” 





“T have no more to say,” replied Ruth. 

‘*Was the body ever found?” 

“‘No—but a plain stone in the little burial- 
ground outside of Waldenwold, where you have 
often seen fresh flowers thrown—where you have 
marked the simple name of ‘Rose Goldfinch” — 
that shows that she is yet remembered.” 

“Your sister?” said the lady, slowly. 

“She was my sister, lady,” answered Ruth, 
tears springing to her eyes. 

“And this villainous nobleman, have you ever 
found him out?—his life could hardly expiate 
his offence—do you know him?” 

‘“*My brothers do,” she answered, shivering, 
‘but he is powerful, and they are poor—yet,” 
and she lifted her dark eyes, ‘‘God is in heaven 
still.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BIRTH-DAY FETE. 


Arter Ruth’s story, the girl was treated with 
almost marked respect—Lady Walden truly re- 
peating that education after all was the only 
leveller, that mere distinctions of rank faded 
before it—‘‘As who could help respecting this 
poor nurse girl, my dear,” she added, “with her 
plain dress and unassuming habits better than 
that frippery thing, Lady Hoozle, who was so 
ignorant that she couldn’t spell three lines cor- 
rectly.” 

In the meantime great preparations were going 
on for the fete at Hazelwood. Orders were being 
constantly despatched from Waldenwold to various 
bakers, confectioners, perfumers, florists—cards 
of invitation delicately scented were afterward 
sent to all the ‘“ would-be delighted and so forth,” 
upholsterers were busy at Hazelwood—gardeners 
were busy, porters were busy; great hampers 
stood at the doors surrounded by servants who 
were busy looking at them. Great parcels were 
being unpacked inside. On wide tables stood 
silver and glass-ware. Underneath dressers lazily 
reposed wine-bottles, in all the glory of cobwebs 
and dust, rejoicing in the light for the first time 
in forty years. Cato, the butler’s man, was very 
gravely telling a little boy in ragged trousers 
who hadn’t spoken, that ’twouldn’t do for him 
to be “imperent” there, ’cause it ’twant no place 
to be imperent in—at the same time steadying 
himself by a broom-handle that threatened every 
two seconds to strike him in the face. A bottle 
that had burst its wire, and weeping at the acci- 
dent, might have covered the floor with its tears 
if Cato hadn’t benevolently dried them, and then 
wiped his mouth with his linen jacket-sleeve, 
stood with a few specks of white froth running 
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down its sides. To that undoubtedly the little 
boy with ragged trousers owed his moral lecture 
—a lecture which must have made immense im- 
pression, judging by what ragged jacket said as 
he turned to a companion, “Jim, if that old 
fellow had given me any more of that slang, I’d 
a walked inte him quicker nor he did in that old 
bottle.” 

Ware was there also, for none but she could 
contrive the little conveniences of her lady’s 
toilet chamber. And Ruth was also there, having 
been sent in the carriage with her charge, who 
needed an airing. The babe was sleeping on a 
little bed hastily contrived for her; the coachman 
a handsome but under-sized fellow, was explain- 
ing to some rather genteel stranger the crest on 
the arms of the carriage. 

Ruth left the housekeeper and sauntered 
through the beautiful rooms. Heaps of splendor 
lay on either side, ready for transport into the 
niches intended for them. Here stood a rose- 
wood sofa half unpacked, showing the crimson 
satin that composed its covering—there in boards 
@ grand piano that ‘“‘my lady” had herself ordered 
from Germany. Here, rearing his proud head, 
stood a superb rocking-horse for ‘‘my young 
lord,” who was at present constantly with the 
mother of his noble father, but who was expected 
with her to rejoin his parents at Hazelwood— 
there an elegant sort of cradle, covered with 
gilding and made in the form of a huge cockle- 
shell—in fact, so many were the new things, that 
one could hardly get through their enumeration. 
Ruth gazed languidly at all this, and still went 
on till she came to a large front room on the 
second floor, intended for the sleeping chamber 
of the baronet and his lady. There the lady’s 
maid found her looking out gloomily on the wide, 
varying prospect of rich valley—upland with 
rivers meandering—low land where kine were 
browsing, and the wide sheet of water whereon 
some few tiny craft were pushing their way 
against the strong current. 

“See!” exclaimed Ruth, violently agitated, 
“that is the water—and there—down there was 
the very spot.” 

Ware looked her in the face inquiringly. 

“TI tell you it’s just there—there where the 
elm is broken half way from where the willows 
run down to the water’s edge—there her clothes 
were found—and there she must have plunged 
in.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t tell my mistress!” 
exclaimed Ware, with more than usual energy, 
shuddering as she spoke—‘‘I beg you won’t 
mention it, for I know she’s nervous and maybe 
4 little superstitious.” 





‘Aye! I hope Ae’lZ see her,” said Ruth, ina 
low, musing voice, speaking as if she had lost 
all recollection of Ware’s presence, as indeed she 
had—*TI hope he’ll see her coming up some night 
all dabbled with blood—with her hands stretched 
high and dripping—with her fair hair floating 
over her shoulders, and that sweet face turning 
him into stone with its glance—and I hope he’ll 
hear her too singing, as the Germans say the 
Loreley does, singing him to his doom—oh! if 
the dead did but appear, J would die, but to 
come to him.” 

‘*Ruth Goldfinch, are you losing your senses, 
child? I believe you are, talking and running 
on in this queer manner—who do you mean by 
him? Don’t you know this is the baronet’s 
room—the baronet, my master—the noblest, 
most virtuous of lords, who wouldn’t harm a 
worm, and who loves my lady as his life?” 

Ruth answered not—but gave the woman so 
strange a look that she stepped back a few 
paces, returning it with one of strong amaze- 
ment; then the girl laughed hard and dry, tossed 
her head, and moved past Ware down stairs to 
her charge. 

“TI declare if J ain’t afraid of her,” muttered 
Ware, standing quite still and gazing where her 
form had disappeared—“I wonder,” she con- 
tinued, soliloquizing—‘I really wonder at my 
lady’s keeping her—why the girl is mad, though 
for certain she does well enough at times—still 
I’m afraid we’ll all rue it some day, for the loss 
of that sister of hers has unsettled her mind. 
To be sure they were twins, and to be sure it was 
aggravating to be deceived so—but heigh-ho! so 
it will be to the end of time, while there’s sin 
and sorrow and shame in the world.” 

The night before the fete, a grand array of 
carriages drove up the principle avenue in front 
of Hazelwood Villa. Twilight had gone, and 
various servants stood near with torches to light 
them along to the house. The windows were 
blazing with illuminations, and Lady Walden, 
who had purposely delayed coming till every 
thing was completed, removed from room to 
room with ever increasing surprise. 

“IT am sure this world is a werld of joy and 
beauty,” she exclaimed, as she stood the follow- 
ing morning with her husband at one of the bay 
windows, looking out upon the trees garlanded 
with flowers, and the pavilion extended on the 
green, its sheeny gloss fluctuating with the mo- 
tion of the soft, cool air. ‘‘Why do we sigh 
sometimes and long for something we know not 
what?” she continued. ‘Why do we have such 
flashing, evil thoughts, that seem to set the 
heart on fire, and make the brain burn with the 
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fear of some impending evil. Last night I felt 
all this.” 

«Nonsense, it was because you were fatigued,” 
said the baronet, soothingly, leading her to 
another window, from which she saw groups of 
young girls weaving flowers into wreaths and 
bouquets. 

‘Flowers are beautiful things,” she said, 
musingly, ‘‘but how soon they fade.” 

“*You are determined not to be pleasant, my 
love.” 

“Oh, yes, I am pleased, delighted,” cried the 
lady, her eyes full of tears; and then she laughed 
to think how little cause she had then, or ever 
had for weeping. ‘It is a sweet river,” she 
said, pointing to the water, touched by the first 
rays of the rising sun. 

“Yes, a fire river,” rejoined her husband, 
coldly. 

“But then the idea that in some part of it 
some poor wretch may have slept for years— 
cold and slimy—wrung——” 

‘Eleanor, you are incorrigible,” exclaimed 
the baronet, in a voice so loud and altered that 
she screamed with affright. ‘My love,” he 


added, in a softer tone, ‘“‘why will you hang on 
such horrid themes, on this the morning of our 


Aimee’s birth-day? You have actually given me 
the blues.” 

‘“‘Why, I could hardly help it, my dear,” re- 
turned his wife; ‘‘Ihave had such queer thoughts 
and fancies all night. I wish Ruth had never 
told me that story of her twin sister drowning 
herself in this river—only think! somewhere 
about here—do you know you look like a ghost?” 
she cried, quite startled at the changing color 
of her husband’s face, “and your hand is like 
ice. Really I am so foolish—but this morning 
baby’s nurse looked so wretched, and that re- 
vived thoughts of the old story, and so for the 
moment I felt uneasy, that’s all. Don’t let my 
foolish conduct.worry you. Come now, I’ll try 
with all my might to be cheerful. I'll go to 
baby and superintend her robing, so don’t give 
one uneasy thought for me,” and away she hur- 
ried, leaving her husband pallid, apprehensive, 
gazing as if he were looking down some infernal 
depth, from the window toward the stunted elm. 

**Good God!” he exclaimed, in a voice altered 
and chilling, ‘“why do we do deeds that haunt 
us like-pale spectres through life? I thought in 
giving Ruth this place and caring for her, I 
should balance in some measure the harm I may 
have done her family, but, egad, if ever there 
was « devil, it lurks in that girl’s eye. It must 
be that she knows me—or she would never look 
at me as she does;” and walking uneasily up 





and down the apartment, the baronet settled his 
cogitations by an emphatic whistle, and applied 
himself desperately to his toilet. 

Carriages began in the early morning to bring 
the noble guests, and a sumptuous breakfast was 
served in the great hall. Several bands in attend- 
ance played most ravishing melodies. Clouds 
swept occasionally over the sun as if to cool his 
ardor, yet not disguise his splendor. Nothing 
was ever seen, so said everybody, so beautiful 
as the day, and the little Lady Aimee, caressed 
by lords and ladies, the sweet child went admi- 
rably through all the persecution of hugs and 
rapturous kisses, and loud congratulations, so 
composedly and naturally, without evincing the 
slightest inclination to whimper—looking pla- 
cidly upon everybody, that a certain bachelor 
earl was heard to say, were he sure of such a 
sweet-natured, smiling, handsome baby as that, 
he would get married himself. 

The dinner—but there is no describing how 
really grand it was; how exaltedly merry the 
guests became, nor how “‘uncommonly tipsy” the 
servants. There is no describing the enthusiasm 
of the company when young Lady Aimee’s health 
was drank—nor the beauty of the decorations— 
the bright faces, the unpremeditated jokes, the 
sly and cunning nothings. Suffice it to say that 
the company were in the height of unparalleled 
joy, when the appearance of a post-chaise, the 
horse in a violent foam, and the driver so full of 
ale, or news, or both, that he tumbled from his 
seat, made everybody uncomfortable. 

Instantly all was confusion—for a messenger 
had come—not to bring the baronet’s mother, 
and his young heir, but news that ‘‘the venerable 
lady had suddenly fallen into a fainting fit, just 
as she was prepared, and on coming to, had sent 
immediately for the baronet and his lady to re- 
ceive her blessing before it was too late—as she 
had evidently but a few hours to live.” 

Many and many charges did Lady Walden give 
Ruth about the baby. She felt not the least 
concern to leave it with the nurse, though had 
she marked the wild, haggard look on Ruth’s 
face, particularly the purplish rim about her 
eyes, she might have demurred. But nobody 
noticed it in the general hubbub, and when the 
young mother came back for the third or fourth 
time, to kiss the baby, and repeat her directions, 
and to say that to-morrow before noon they 
would send for her—she stood still for some 
seconds and gazed mournfully in the face of the 
ehild. 

“T’m only too glad it ain’t you, sweet darling,” 
she murmured, forcing back the tears; ‘‘I feared 
—I know not what—but it seemed as if some- 
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thing would happen to my baby. Sad enough 
indeed, as it is—how sudden and awful! Now, 
Ruth, I charge you take good care of her, and 
don’t neglect her for an instant, I pray you, don’t. 
What makes me hate to leave her so?” and once, 
and yet once again, kissing the crowing babe, 
she hurried away. 

Ruth looked after her with a singular expres- 
sion, A wild, exultant light danced in her rest- 
less eyes; she held the babe more closely, and 
talked to it as if she were not really conscious 
of what she was saying, looking abstractedly at 
the retiring crowd. 

“Itis—it is high tide at twelve,” she muttered, 
“T must be ready; not for worlds would I fail, 
and to-morrow—proud deceiver, to-morrow,” she 
gasped as she said it, ‘‘you shall have your 
reward. My pretty babe, I will not kill you—I 
will not drown you—but never, never more shall 
that proud man look upon your beauty—never 
more—never—never.” 

‘Who are you muttering at?” said Ware, coming 
forward, attired in bonnet and shawl. 

“What, are you going too?” asked Ruth, 
scarcely able to suppress a laugh of exultation; 
then changing her manner, she added, ‘“‘how 


lonely it will be here, nobody but baby and I.” 
“Oh, no,” answered Ware, quickly, ‘‘some of 
the company’s to stay, and I shall only be a 


little way off. I’m going to see an old friend up 
at Hackleby’s farm—and—I don’t know,” she 
added, slowly, ‘‘but you might take baby and go 
too—if you are in the least afraid to sleep alone.” 

“T had rather stay,” said Ruth, with a quick 
and anxious manner, “I never feel afraid— 
beside, I shall have baby with me.” 

“Just as you please,” added Ware; ‘and 
you’ve no need, you know, to say a word about 
—about my going; Lady Walden might take it 
unkind of me, but you see there’s nothing I can 
do here, and as I shall be back in plenty time 
for the first carriage——” 

‘You needn’t fear that J shall mention it,” 
said Ruth; “if—if you'll just do me a favor,” 
she added, hesitatingly. ‘If you are going to 
Hackleby’s farm, you pass directly by my father’s. 
By the time you get there they’ll all be asleep, 
for they never light candles; but if you would 
just slip a letter from me in between the shutters 
so they'll see it when they open them in the 
morning, it’ll be a great favor, you don’t know 
how great a favor,” and with trembling eager- 
ness she took a little package from her bosom. 

‘Oh! if that’s all it can easily be done. Give 
me the letter, and mind when you take off baby’s 
slip, fold it carefully and put it in the glass box 
gilt with flowers, and place a bit of spice in it. 
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That dress cost forty pounds, and that’s more than 
you or I could earn in a year, J know. Now 
good-night—plenty here to keep you company,” 
she added, pointing to a few couples walking 
slowly through the grounds, discussing the ques- 
tion whether, after all, it would be anything so 
very improper to light the lamps in the branches, 
‘just to see how they would look, you know,” 
and keep the band in readiness to play. The 
majority of the company thought not, as the 
baronet had left no orders, and so as Ruth passed 
up stairs with her charge, a little crowd collected 
on the steps and balcony in front, and in the 
avenue, to see the mystery of touching off the 
lights all previously prepared with some com- 
bustible fluid. 

The babe had fallen asleep in Ruth’s arms. 
She laid it on its little couch, and for a moment 
irresolutely fingered the costly clasps of gold. 
‘*Ha, ha—take off baby’s slip—fold it carefully 
—put it in the gilt box—lay spices and myrrh 
between its folds,” muttered Ruth, in mocking 
irony—‘it cost forty pound, did it? I know 
what cost more than that—cost life—cost happi- 
ness in this world or the next—cost—but stop, 
that dreadful sound in my ears,” she added, 
holding her hands to them—‘‘let me see—shall 
I save it? No, no; let it be—let the gold beo— 
let everything remain just as it is—it will cut all 
the keener.” 

Going to the door, she rang for a servant, re- 
questing that if anybody spoke of the baby or 
wished to see it, to say that Lady Walden never 
allowed it to be disturbed—and to admit no one. 
The next thing she did was to write a short note, 
seal and superscribe it, and then she disappeared, 
returning with a bundle which she laid upon the 
floor, and sat herself down by the bedside of the 
unconscious babe. 

“She wouldn’t have slept so well,” muttered 
the reckless girl, ‘“‘if I had not given her the 
drops; it’s a chance if she wakes up before to- 
morrow, after morning long enough.” Again 
she was quiet, and anon muttering that the tide 
would run out fast enough by one—how it was 
the swiftest and strongest tide in the county. 

The moon rose higher and poured its silvery 
rays into every nook and corner of the large 
room left in shadow by the subdued, half hidden 
light. It looked solemnly down upon the dark 
grove, and the liquid depths of the river. It 
brightened the distant hill-tops, and glided 
quietly into the green vallies to steal kisses 
from the coy lilies, leaning their fair cheeks 
against the moss. It spoke of peace—of a calm, 
holy serenity, that added to the swelling music, 
sending faint but distinct melody over all the 
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gentle scene, might have wakened in an inno- 
cent heart prayer, praise, ané rapture. But 
Ruth sat brooding over thoughts congenial only 
to lost spirits. As the devotee of some revolting 
worship coolly maims himself to bring favor from 
his ghastly idol, so she to appease the growing 
hatred in her soul would fain plant the dagger 
of remorse, and bear forever after the horrible 
consciousness of a revolting sin, quieting con- 
science for the time by a false conviction that 
she could punish that crime which the world 
neither judged nor condemned—and feeling as 
if she should have the reward of heaven for the 
impious dealings. 

It grew near the hour of twelve. She arose 
and opened the bundle, taking therefrom several 
articles and spreading them about. First, she 
rubbed a substance into her hair that gave it a 
silvery whiteness—then so transformed her face 
with careful limning and some sort of wash, that 
it soon resembled that of some poor old hag. 
She next fastened a miserable-looking cap under 
her chin—changed her garments for a tattered 
gown and skirt and much worn clogs—tied some 
gold in a little handkerchief and hid it about her 
person—-and thus equipped took up the heavily 
sleeping child, whose face looked almost corpse- 





like in the strong moonlight, and cautiously 
moving about opened a back door, and stealthily 
continued her winding way until she found her- 
self by a low, open window reaching nearly to the 
ground. The revelry, if the enjoyment slightly 
partook of that character, was now going on 
within doors. 

She sprang lightly out, took her way along a 
narrow path, and soon reached the edge of the 
river where a large pleasure boat was usually 
kept fastened to the bank. This she unloosed, 
kissed the babe passionately, laid a thick cloth 
in the bottom of the boat, placed the babe 
thereon, pushed the frail thing out into the 
stream, where the rapid current took it, and 
like a bird it shot away, and was darting down 
more swiftly than Ruth could think. For a mo- 
ment the girl seemed overcome with horror after 
she had done the deed. She fell to the earth, 
and there laid in awful silence, while conscience 
knocked boldly at the door of her heart. But 
not long did she thus remain—she sprang wildly 
to her feet, lifted both hands and her white, 
ghastly face, exclaiming, ‘Rose, dear Rose, I did 
it for you—I swore he should suffer—and—I 
have kept my oath.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SONNET. 


BY LATTIE LINWOOD 


Unrest! oh, soul of mine, all fire—be free! 
Why should the ties that bind thee not be riven? 
See yonder clouds! they tread in majesty 
Thro’ the eternal azure depths of Heaven! 
Oh, tell me, is this visionary strife 
To long for death that gives us only life? 
Oh, let me go! I cannot longer stay 


In this vile, fleeting tenement of clay! 
Would’st bind my soul, oh, earthly love, oh, fame, 
Or point to coming years all pleasure rife? 
Ah, tempt me not, love’s full of pain; a name, 
A great, a poet-name will never give 
My soul surcease from yearnings; nor the claim 
Of love, of law, or fear, bind this wild heart to life. 





EARTHLY LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Our earthly loves are like the flowers 
Which bloom b th fair § r’s sky, 

Rare fragrance breathing through earth’s bowers; 
Then fold their velvet leaves and die. 

Like golden hues which gild the cloud, 
Reflected from the setting sun; 





Whose rosy vestment night will shroud, 
And wrap in shadows deep and dun—- 

Thus earthly bliss doth speed away, 

For night soon ends life’: happiest day; 

So e’er will fade what myst we love, 

Affection buds—but blooms, above! 





ELSIE’S WEDDING. 


BY FANNIE MORETON. 


“Farner! dear father! ’Tis useless for you 
to urge me further. I have said it, and by my 
decision I shall abide.” 

«But, Elsie, why do you refuse him? You do 
not answer me that. Beside being wealthy and 
moving in the first circles, his personal appear- 
ance is all, Iam sure, that even a romantic young 
lady would desire.” 

‘Father, I repeat that it is useless. I do not 
love Albert McIntire, and without loving, I shall 
never marry. And papa,” she continued, plea- 
santly, ‘what proof have you that all his state- 
ments are strictly true? Now you drive your 
daughter, your only daughter, to marry one that 
you know no more about than yonder straggling 
pedlar. Yet, understand me, even should he 
prove all that he represents himself to be, a 
wealthy Southern planter, I would not wed him.” 

“Elsie, you are proud, prejudiced, and self- 
willed. But mind,” he added, as she turned 
tearfully to leave the room, “I do not consider 
your decision as by any means an irrevocable 
one, for I believe that Elsie Seymour will yet 
lay aside her childish prejudices and obey her 
father’s will, aye! command.” 

A few hours later, and Elsie knelt by her bed- 
side, weeping and praying; weeping over the 
fate assigned her by the stern, cruel-hearted old 
man, her father; and praying to know her duty. 
Asif in answer to her prayer there comes forcibly 
to her mind the words of the first commandment 
of promise, ‘‘Honor thy father,” &c.; and she 
rises pale and sorrow-stricken, but resolved, and 
she softly murmurs, ‘Thy will and his be done. 
Not mine, oh God!” 

Time passed. It was a bright day in June. 
The doors of Seymour Hall were thrown open 
wide. The cars from the city that morning 
brought many gay, merry-hearted passengers to 

station, and the carriages and stages 
there in waiting received an unusually liberal 
share of patronage. For two hours had guests 
been arriving at the hall; whilst a continual 
stream of fresh-silked, white-gloved, bejewelled 
ladies came tripping down the stairs from the 
dressing-rooms to the drawing-rooms below. 
White-vested gentlemen, with gold-headed canes 
and spotless cravats, thronged the piazza, watch- 
ing the arrivals; while the more gallant remained 


" else. 





within doors, breathing soft nothings to the 
many bright young creatures there assembled, 
en expectant. 

“Julia,” said a young and fashionable married 
lady, who had come all the way from Newport to 
witness the marriage ceremony of her dear friend 
Elsie, “Julia, I wonder how many more are 
coming. I already see a ‘goodlie number’ of 
the Saratogaites, and have recognized no less than 
twenty of my acquaintances from Niagara. Mais 
apropos, a8 you are to be bridesmaid, I have a 
little favor to ask of you, my dear,” she said, 
speaking low and holding a small jewel case in 
her hand, “I have brought a little gift for the 
bride from ‘brother Charlie,’ and as it would be 
very appropriate for her to wear this morning, 
I wish you would give it to her with the request, 
and also ‘brother Charlie’s’ love and many kind, 
kind wishes for her welfare. Only see,” she con- 
tinued, ecstatically, “‘what good taste ‘Charlie’ 
has in selecting,” at the same time she held up 
to Ellen Acton’s view a necklace of the rarest 
workmanship, and fairly sparkling with diamonds. 
‘Real Golcondas,” as gay Lady M—— said with 
a smile and a look—almost of envy. 

‘Beautiful indeed,” ejaculated Ellen; “show 
very elegant and recherche. I shall positively 
have to beg your ‘darling brother Charlie’ to 
choose my bridal jewels,” she added, laughingly. 
“Why, my dear Mrs. M——,I would rather 
have this ‘little love,’ than that massive tea-ser- 
vice presented by Colonel W——, Elsie’s uncle.” 

“Tt is indeed pretty,” answered the other, 
“‘my own offering is so inferior in beauty that I 
hesitate to present it. But,” she added, lightly, 
“T don’t think ‘brother Charlie’ would have 
taken as much pains in selecting for any one 
I always half suspected that he enter- 
tained a sort of penchant for Elsie. What a 
sweet little sister-in-law she would have made!” 

Suddenly the rustling of silks subsides, and 
the murmur of voices is hushed. The minister 
rises, with the book of prayer open in his hand. 
The doors opening to the conservatory, and 
which had been hitherto closed, are suddenly 
thrown open, and the bride enters, gracefully, 
yet with a firm step, leaning on the arm of her 
future husband. 

The bridal robe is stiff with er - the 
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veil of costliest honiton floats around her like a 
mist wreath. Her costume is allowed even by the 
most fastidious to be comme il faut. But oh! 
mockery! Ye eager gazers, and gay, heartless 
butterflies of fashion, ye see not the heart that 
beats beneath. All is fair on the outside, and 
that is all you think of, look, or care for. 

But gaze upon that ‘death white countenance” 
with an earnest, truthful eye, and ye will then 
see that the lovely bride is but a living picture, 
one that we daily meet in our walks, a ‘gilded 
misery.” 

The responses come low and fluttering to her 
lips, and are heard not by the ‘‘lookers on,” who 
are indeed more taken up with criticising her 
dress or conjecturiag the price of the bridal veil. 
On Elsie’s rounded arm there glitters in the sun- 
light that comes stealing in, as if to mock her 
sadness, through the half-closed blinds, a costly 
diamond bracelet, the gift of him she loathes, 
and yet has but just sworn to “honor and obey.” 
And little Mrs. M—— is in ecstasies to see her 
brother’s gift where she had designed it to be 
placed. That was to Elsie a dear gift, indeed, 
and as she receives with queenly grace the con- 
gratulations of her friends, she gazes round in 
search of the giver. In vain! 

“No,” his sister says that “che exceedingly 
regretted a prior engagement.” But Elsie knows 
full well why he is not there. 

“Give him my heartfelt thanks, dear Mrs. 
M——,,” she says, ‘‘tell him not to forget to call 
when——”’ but she could not finish the sentence. 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the other gaily 
and aloud. ‘Take care of yourself. I shall see 
you on your return in the fall. Give me a 
‘bridal kiss,’ you know, and another for ‘brother 





Clarlie;’ for I fear,” she added, in a lower and 
more serious tone, ‘“‘you have quite broken his 
heart, Elsie! Good-bye, love. Others are wait- 
ing to salute the bride, and I fear I am even now 
too late for this train of cars.” 

“She is a jewel, guard her well,” was her 
parting salutation, as she shook hands with the 
triumphant bridegroom. 

Elsie’s proud father’s heart was satisfied. But 
as the solemn words of the marriage service fell 
upon his ear, he remembered the tones of her 
voice as she had said but a few months since, 

*T do not love Albert McIntire, and without 
loving I shall never marry.” 

But such scenes are almost daily transpiring. 
It was but another sacrifice offered up at the 
altar of Mammon. 


And was Elsie Seymour’s wedded life a happy 
one? The answer is brief. 

In two years she returned to that mansion 
which she had left in all the pomp of splendor. 
She came back heart-broken and crushed in 
spirit—and alone. Elsie having many influential 
friends, soon obtained a divorce from her hus- 
band, for she had already learned that he had 
one wife living in Italy. 

Not many years after, dear reader, Elsie was 
again a bride. But her wedding was not sur- 
rounded by the eclat that characterized her first 
one. Oh, no; habited in a neat travelling dress, 
and becoming bonnet, with her now loved hus- 
band, and his sister, Mrs. M——, as her only 
bridesmaid, with a shade or two deeper on her 
pure brow, but with a happy heart, Elsie’s vows 
were spoken with a calm, truthful voice, and 
unfaltering tongue. 





LOVE! 


BY LIBBIE 


Love, what is love? a fleeting good, 
A bubble on the sea, 
As transient as the Summer wind 
That whistles o’er the lea. 
Fickle and frail, and false, though fair, 
Its bright, bewitching form, 
In happy hours ’twill follow us, 
But shuns the coming storm. 


Love, what is love? The great heart’s wealth, 
On one dear object poured; 

"¥'o love the look, the tone of one, 
Too fearfully adored. 
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To feel the soul grow burdened ’neath 
The weight of tenderness— 

A tearful happiness—that each 
May feel—but ne’er express. 


Love, what is love? Ah, dreamer ask 
That question not again, 

No joy is here without alloy— 
Earth’s love is linked to pain. 

Think not of it—set not thy heart 
Upon the things below, 

When Heaven opens to thy view, 
Then thou of love shalt know. 
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MY CASTLE IN 


THE AIR. 


WRITTEN IN A TRANCE. 


BY ELLA 


Nozopy came, to begin with. 

It was a rainy day in the country; and, without, 
the only view was comprised in an unbroken line 
of storm-beaten lawn, and trees and shrubs that 
were swaying about as though stricken with the 
palsy. Heavy drops came pattering on the win- 
dow-panes—the birds had stopped singing—and 
the voice of the storm seemed likely to drown 
every other sound. 

What mattered it that I was dressed in my 
rose-colored muslin, that looked like a floating 
cloud at sunset? Or that the rosettes on my 


slippers were a theme of never-ceasing admira- 
What mattered it if I were young and 
I might as well have been ninety as nine- 


tion? 
gay? 
teen! 

How vainly I stretched my eyes over hill and 
dale for the faintest shadow of saddle or bridle, 
and what a delicious vision would have been the 
sight even of James’ eternal horsemen! But 
visitors, alas! were not to be had when our need 
was the sorest; and, in no very amiable mood, I 
joined the party at the dinner-table. 

All were convinced that just the thing they 
didn’t happen to have was the one most earnestly 
to be desired. ‘I really wish,” said somebody, 
“that the mails would arrive! It is high time.” 
I wished, too, that the males would arrive—but 
I was wise enough to ‘let concealment, &c.” 
They would have hailed the unlucky speech that 
I was about to make as a target for all the 
arrows of wit that the afternoon might call forth. 

I sank idly into an arm-chair with the convic- 
tion that this was a wretched world—yes, it was, 
indeed, for no one cared enough about us to ven- 
ture forth on a rainy day. I called to mind the 
most disagreeable people that I knew; all the 
acts of meanness, selfishness, and violence that 
I had known them to be guilty of; and I consoled 
myself with thinking that I was just thrown away 
upon so wicked a world. 

“Let me show you another,” said a voice at 
my elbow. 

I started, but could see no one; the shadows 
of twilight had gathered around, yet I felt con- 
vinced of a presence in the room that brought a 
certain degree of awe that was not exactly fear. 





RODMAN. 


The gentleman, who, after saying, ‘‘ May the evil 
one take me!” on some trivial occasion, beheld 
his Satanic majesty ready to avail himself of the 
offer, could scarcely have been more astonished 
than I. 

**Look,” said the voice, and, swaying to and 
fro above me, I saw an extensive building, that 
seemed filled with people. 

“In consideration of your uncommon excel- 
lence,” continued my visitor, and here the voice 
was the least bit sarcastic, ‘‘you have been pre- 
sented with this castle, which is, in fact, a sort 
of floating world. You will find it already peopled 
with companions exactly after your own heart— 
and you are requested to take up your residence 
there, and enjoy yourself.” 

I gazed up at my future dwelling in some 
astonishment; but no Jacob’s ladder was oblig- 
ingly unfolded, and I begun to fear that I might 
not be able to get into my own house. But asI 
stood gazing upon it, it seemed nearer; and, 
finally, I approached the entrance, and found 
myself inside. 

‘A choice five hundred friends” had already 
flocked to share my prosperity, and evidently 
belonged to the class who “will not stand upon 
ceremony ;” for, rather to my surprise, they were 
already established there. At the first glance, 
they seemed to belong to the Harold Skimpole 
order, who asked from the world nothing but a 
living; for the first story of my capacious man- 
sion was quite taken up by people of different 
callings. 

The first apartment that I entered was a dress- 
maker’s studio; and the presiding goddess of the 
establishment was measuring off a piece of rich 
silk. 

‘‘Madam,” said she, to her elegantly dressed 
customer, “you have two yards more than is 
sufficient.” 

Could I believe my own ears? Did her chil- 
dren happen not to want aprons, just then? Or 
had the entire edition of dressmakers been re- 
vised and corrected? 

The dress was promised in the course of a 
week; and looking into a wonderful mirror, that 
seemed placed there for the purpose, : aa the 
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incidents of that day-week, and beheld the dress- 
maker’s apprentice carrying home that identical 
dress fully completed! 

There were several ladies seated around the 
room; and some were speaking of a contemplated 
wedding. The bride, in this case, was much 
younger than the bridegroom—she was poor, and 
he rich; yet, no one spoke of ‘‘a sacrifice”—no 
one mentioned “a daguerreotype of a handsome 
young man found in one of her dreams”—or said 
that the elderly suitor had, probably, been the 
death of his first wife. The course of true love 
was, for once, allowed to run smooth; and the 
fashionable dressmaker exhibited the lady’s ele- 
gant dresses without a single insinuation that 
they were presents from her future husband. 

I began to think that I must be larger than I 
supposed, or else Mrs. Snip would not have con- 
sumed so much material in making my dresses; 
for as to suspecting her, after what I had seen, 
perish the thought as unworthy both of her and 
of me! 





Passing from this apartment, I was modestly 
accosted by a beggar. The woman scarcely raised 
her eyes; and did not even say that she had 
‘¢four children!” There was no diminutive mass 
of rags and dirt in her arms; and she neither 
blessed me nor called me ‘‘a lovely lady.” 

Wishing to try her, I pretended to pass on; 
but she did not try to stop me, and I came back 
to her again. 

“Why do you not use more importunity?” I 
asked, ‘‘you will never succeed, at this rate.” 

She looked at me in surprise. ‘I have no 
right to do that,” she replied, ‘if you choose to 
give me anything, I receive it as a great kind- 
ness—if not, can you not do as you please with 
your own?” 

I gave her some silver; but, instead of kissing 
my hand and breaking forth into ecstasies of 
gratitude, she said, in a tone of deep feeling, 

‘*You will be rewarded for this more than I 
can thank you,” and was lost amid the crowd. 





The next room seemed to contain a sick per- 
son; for the windows were shaded, and the sound 
of steps was low and gentle. 

A melancholy-looking man, whose face seemed 
to shadow forth all the scenes of suffering through 
which he had passed, was slowly counting the 
pulse of the invalid. She was quite a young- 
looking woman, in the last stage of consumption, 
and was now evidently dying. 

Suddenly, the doctor fainted and fell heavily 
to the floor. ‘There is, then, no hope!” said the 
sufferer; and, soon, she had ceased to breathe. 





I scarcely knew what to think at this un- 
looked-for result in my ordering of things. It 
was certainly more agreeable to be attended by a 
doctor whose heart did not seem made of iron— 
but, then, was it not more satisfactory to be alive? 

When the fainting doctor recovered his sensi- 
bility, he delicately departed from the house of 
mourning; and, although rather suffering for 
want of cash, he scorned the idea of sending in 
his bill. The consequence was that the large 
property of the deceased went to distant rela- 
tions, and the doctor’s landlady, a poor widow, 
was minus her rent. All this the mirror showed 
me; but I rather inclined toward that doctor, 
and would, probably, have bestowed a profes- 
sorship upon him, if possible. As Mrs. Skewer- 
ton says, he was ‘‘all heart.” 





I then found myself in a court-room; and one 
of the most eloquent lawyers of the day was 
pleading in behalf of a client whose appearance 
was, to say the least of it, threadbare. There 
was a certain dignity, though, about the man, 
and a look as if he had seen better days. 

Opposite, was seated a handsome man, with 
a very bad expression, whose face spoke of 
triumphant wickedness. He seemed certain of 
gaining his end, which was that of defrauding 
his poor relation out of a large property to which 
he was the rightful heir; but from that lawyer’s 
lips their gushed a stream of eloquence more 
powerful than the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

The villain fairly writhed as he saw his own 
hideous effigy held up before the public, and 
unmercifully lashed by those quickly falling 
strokes of wit. Evanescent as the sea-fuam— 
brilliant as the diamond’s glow—with a rich 
undertone of thought, like deep church music, 
was the mind that thus shone forth in behalf of 
the right; and the noble brow contracted, and 
the flashing eyes wore a yet fiercer light, when 
he spoke of the gold that had been offered him 
to pervert his eloquence for the wrong. Oh! 
how like a god he stood there! Towering in his 
perfect manhood, above the abject creature who 
had sought to sully it with an insulting bribe. 

At length, breathless and exhausted, he sank 
into a seat; and the walls fairly shook with the 
plaudits of that hitherto spell-bound multitude. 
The defrauder was turned from the room with 
execrations; and he of the threadbare coat was 
elevated to the highest place, for had he not, 
now, plenty of money to buy another? 

I sighed involuntarily, when I heard that the 
lawyer was married; and wished that people’s 
eyes were not quite so wide open to the value 
of precious things. 
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In the course of my wanderings, I stumbled, 
most unexpectedly, upon a love scene. It was 
impossible to retreat; so I concealed myself be- 
hind some drapery. 

“Dearest,” said the young man, “‘ your father 
has, most unaccountably, imbibed a prejudice 
against me—but I will trust to time to alter his 
feelings. I do not even ask you to meet me, if 
it has been forbidden by him.” 

A pair of soft, eloquent eyes were turned upon 
the speaker. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, “for sparing me 
this temptation! I hope that I should not have 
swerved from the path of duty—but, with that 
drawback, the straight and narrow road would 
have seemed harder to travel.” 

Here, the sudden appearance of a grey-haired 
man afforded me some relief; for he, too, then, 
had been listening. 

‘¢My children,” said he, enfolding them both, 
“you have conquered!—you are worthy of each 
other.” 

#While rejoicing in the happiness of the lovers, 
I could not help calling to mind the good, little 
boy who always preferred learning a hymn to 
eating gingerbread. ‘‘When he makes this 
reply,” added the proud father, ‘“‘I always give 
him a double allowance of cake.” How was it 
with the inmates of my castle? Did they not 
get a double allowance of sweets? 





I was next introduced into the presence of a 
husband and wife. 

The husband had grey hair; but the lady’s 
was a bright brown, and she was evidently much 
his junior. 

He appeared to be making his will. 

“My dear,” said he, ‘“‘you will, of course, 
survive me many years, and I shall leave you 
the entire control of my property.” 

“Will that be quite right,” she whispered, 
“thus to cut off your numerous relations? I 
cannot use it all.” 

‘Quite right,” he replied, ‘‘they wished me, 
Ada, to put in a clause that, if you marry again, 
you forfeit half the estate—but I shall not heed 
them. Ours has been the union of a rose-bud and 
& stricken tree—and it is not natural that you 
should always cherish the memory of an old man.” 











The lady’s full lip quivered, and she burst 
into tears. The next moment, she was kneeling 
beside him, while he stroked her soft hair with 
a caressing motion. 

“Did I not,” she whispered, ‘‘of my own free 
will, become an old man’s darling? Did I not 
the more treasure and prize my jewel because 
the casket was shattered? And will not the 
blow that separates us strike home to my heart, 
also?” 

I looked in the mirror and beheld the scenes 
of after years. The old man was in his grave; 
but the sweet, young wife went about, in her 
dark, mourning robes, with a great grief at her 
heart that soon bore her down to the earth to 
rest beside him. 





After passing a variety of other excellent 
people, and finding, to my great delight, that 
the world was just as I would have arranged it, 
I was, at least, fortunate enough to meet with 
one whom I considered worthy of so great a 
treasure as myself. 

This was the very piece of living mosaic whom 
I had so many times constructed of the best 
parts of desirable characters; and the actual, 
breathing illustration of all those bright-hued 
dreams was a sight grand, sublime, elevating. 
I examined my hero from every point of view; 
I scanned most narrowly this perfect work; but 
‘finishing touches,” here, would have been 
‘gilding refined gold.” 

Yes, I was quite satisfied, and ready to ex- 
press my approbation; but I was soon in posses- 
sion of the rather mortifying fact that this noble 
being, whom I had so often created in my own 
mind, could not bring himself to stoop to one so 
imperfect as myself. I had altered the world, 
to be sure; but, as I remained the same, as ever, 
the world altogether declined the pleasure of my 
acquaintance! 

This was decidedly unpleasant; and I was only 
relieved from the dilemma by awaking to find 
that an individual, who was not even a distant 
relation of ‘‘nature’s nobleman,” had been 
enjoying a most “open view” of me, (my mouth 
being far from closed) and my castle in the 
air vanished as unceremoniously as Aladdin’s 
palace. 
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Witp storm-clouds are gathering 
O’er mountain and moor, 

Dark Winter is coming— 
Alas, for the poor! 





Ye who fear not th’ approach 
Of grim want to your door, 
While enjoying life’s blessings 
Forget not the poor! M. L. M. 
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OR, WALLS HAVE EARS. 


BY SUSIE CREIGHTON. 


Verity life at Newport is a great sea, wherein 
there swimmeth many fish. And on its shores 
sit patiently, anglers, both male and female, 
with baited hooks, wherewith each hopeth to 
entrap the fish that pleaseth them best. Many 
and divers are the devices in use; some do angle 
with a subtle thing called beauty, others with 
that shadowy substance, a title, and others 
again with a curious compound of love, moon- 
shine, zephyrs and smoke, which with a certain 
kind of fish hath been found to be successful. 
But that bait which entrappeth most of all, is a 
yellow substance, hard and glittering; such 
magic power hath it, that no sooner is it let fall 
into this sea, than what pusing, and struggling, 
and snapping succeedeth, each endeavoring to 
jostle aside his fellow and obtain it for himself. 
Beside these anglers sit various others, who 
having obtained their desire, do angle no more, 
but employ themselves in instructing others of 
less experience, as to how, when the fish is almost 
caught, they may snatch up their line in order 
that their final success may be more certain, 
together with divers other manceuvres of like 
nature. And much amusement doth it afford to 
those who walk up and down upon the shores of 
this sea, to watch the finny tribes that do sport 
therein, and the various successes and disap- 
pointments which befall they that angle for 
them. But I have to tell of one of the various 
puppet-shows, whose puppets were the anglers 
and the fish I have been telling of. So let us 
tinkle the bell, draw up the curtain, call out the 
actors, and watch the progress of the show. 

Soene first—Ball-room of the Ocean House, at 
Newport. ‘Who is that rather foolish-looking 
young man with reddish hair and light blue eyes 
standing near the door?” inquired Miss Laura 
Bryant of one of the numerous gentlemen-but- 
terflies that were fluttering around her. 

“Don’t know him? Why, I thought every 
young lady in the Ocean knew Augustus F. Bait- 
brook by this time ’Pon honor, greatest catch 
up here, casts us poor fellows quite in the shade. 
Worth seven or eight thousand a year, if he’s 
worth a cent.” 

Bya tag coincidence, a moment afterward 

6 





Augustus Frederic Baitbrook (he prided himself 
upon his name, and always wrote it in full,) 
turned around to his friend the ex-American 
consul of Tripoli, and asked, ‘Say, Tripoli,” (he 
always gave the consul this name, perhaps to 
keep himself in mind of what a fortunate indi- 
vidual he was to have for his particular friend, 
so important a personage as the ex-American 
consul of Tripoli, for Augustus Frederic shared 
the fondness of we republicans for titles, the 
longer the better.) ‘Say, Tripoli, who is that 


splendid looking girl opposite in pink, with such 
The little German count is 


magnificent eyes? 
fenning her.” 

“That,” said the consul, slowly turning round 
his seal ring, either to admire it, or the hand it 
adorned. ‘That is Laura Bryant, a very nice 
little girl. Not to know her is to argue oneself 
unknown.” 

“Of course you are acquainted with her.” 

“Well.” 

‘Introduce me, then.” And Miss Laura Bry- 
ant and Mr. Augustus F. Baitbrook were intro- 
duced. And between sundry glasses of cham- 
pagne, and the bewildering glances shot out 
from the great sparkling eyes of Miss Bryant, it 
will not be a matter of astonishment that our 
hero retired from the ball-room in a lamentable 
state of confusion. The next morning the im- 
pression made upon his heart the previous 
evening, might have been inferred by the diffi- 
culty Mr. A. F. Baitbrook found in making any 
progress toward the completion of his toilet. 
First arose the important question—how should 
he dispose of his luxuriant hair, the pride of his 
heart, in the most irresistible manner. The 
style sentimental was first essayed, which, (by 
way of explanation to those who are not au fait 
in this department, ) is produced by disposing the 
front locks in graceful curls, and allowing the 
back hair to remain in careless flowing waves. 
But, unfortunately for all romantic purposes, 
Augustus Frederic’s hair had not the slightest 
tendency to a curve, much less to a curl, and 
after various vain attempts, the style sentimental 
was relinquished as impracticable. Then he 
tried the style poetical, that is, he endeavored 
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to induce his pet possession to stand on end in a 
formidable phalanx above his forehead, but un- 
fortunately again the last-mentioned member 
being neither very high, nor very broad, he was 
again defeated. This question, however, being 
finally settled to his satisfaction, he at length 
arrived at that stage in his proceeding where the 
momentous question of what cravat he should 
stifle himself with, must be decided. Oh! pity 
him, ye cravat wearers, who have been placed in 
@ similar dilemma. Poor Augustus Frederic 
arranged these articles before him, and their 
number was by no means small, and then pro- 
ceeded to make his decision. What color did 
Miss Bryant admire most? In vain he racked 
his brain for an answer, he had not heard her 
express an opinion! Despair! there was the 
gong. Ina fit of desperation, Augustus Frederic 
seized upon a blue cause of his dilemma, and 
when on going down to breakfast, he raised his 
eyes from his first cup of Mocha, and beheld 
charming Miss Laura gliding gracefully down 
between the tables attired in a breakfast robe 
of the most ethereal heavenly blue, the happi- 
ness of Augustus Frederic Baitbrook was com- 
plete. That same day he led Miss Bryant into 
dinner triumphantly, thinking that even the ex- 
American consul of Tripoli might envy him. 

Now every man has his hobby, and that of 
Augustus Frederic was the art piscatory, and 
everything appertaining thereto. He could con- 
struct at least a dozen artificial flies upon the 
most approved scientific principles, but strange 
to say, and much to the consternation of the 
amateur angler, the “‘finny prey” paid the poor 
compliment to his skill of invariably rejecting 
with disdain all the capitulations for enveigling 
them, in the shape of flies, or anything else 
manufactured by the disappointed votary of 
hook and line, after much toil and tribulation. 
And notwithstanding Augustus Frederic was 
nothing of a book worm, he had all the argu- 
ments of dear old Izaak Walton (heaven bless 
him) in favor of angling, by heart. But what 
connection has all this with the simple fact of a 
gentleman leading a lady into dinner? ask you. 
I will tell you, impatient reader. Although the 
heart of Augustus Frederic had been violently 
beseiged and almost taken by storm, it had not 
yet entirely succumbed, and it was while engaged 
in his favorite pursuit that its conquest was to be 
completed. The event took place in this wise. 
Upon seating himself beside Miss Bryant, Augus- 
tus Frederic, as was perhaps natural under the 
circumstances, felt somewhat embarrassed, and 
having exhausted that prolific topic the weather, 
was at loss what to begin upon next; for with all 





his seven or eight thousand a-year, and although 
he was a young man, living in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, (dear reader, please 
believe me) A. F. Baitbrook was a little troubled 
with bashfulness. The pause grew longer. Augus- 
tus Frederic knew that his fair neighbor expected 
to say something; notwithstanding this, he was 
fast arriving at that delightful stage when one 
feels as if one would gladly tear every hair out 
of one’s head, if by such a proceeding each hair 
would only be metamorphosed into a word. 
Suddenly the eye of Augustus Frederic fell 
upon a baked blackfish extended near him. Oh, 
happy thought! words came, and he asked, did 
Miss Bryant fish? No, Miss Bryant did not, but 
she would so like to learn. Might he have the 
pleasure of teaching her? Ob, that would be 
delightful, it must be such a captivating pursuit. 

‘Not always, anglers were often obliged to re- 
turn without a single captive to recompense them 
for their toil.” And Augustus Frederic laughed 
at his play upon the word, congratulating him- 
self upon such a fine stroke of wit, and perhaps 
it was, for a Newport gentleman of leisure, with 
more money than brains, and more time hanging 
a dead weight upon his hands than either: these 
sapient youths generally possessing sufficient wit 
to keep out of the rain, and tie a cravat in imi- 
tation of the Newport D’Orsay, who then hap- 
pened to be the ex-American consul of Tripoli, 
who possessed the last accomplishment in per- 
fection, having given his whole mind to it, 
thereby elevating himself to the highest pinnacle 
of regard in our hero’s estimation. As was re- 
marked before, Augustus Frederic laughed at 
his remarkably felicitous hit. His laugh was 
echoed by Miss Bryant, who thereby displayed 
the most perfect set of teeth imaginable. Now 
what man does not like to have what he con- 
siders his ‘“‘good things” appreciated? What- 
ever influence this might have had upon Augus- 
tus Frederic, he rose from the table secretly 
thinking Miss Bryant the most charming girl he 
had ever seen, but still his heart remained in his 
own possession. It was finally determined that 
on the morrow Augustus Frederic should have the 
happiness of giving Miss Bryant her first lesson 
in the time-honored art of angling. . So the next 
day, teacher and pupil departed upon their ex- 
cursion. I shal! not take time to describe the 
pretty little time Miss Laura made about getting 
into the fishing boat, and how charmingly con- 
fused she was at being obliged to give Mr. Bait- 
brook both her hands in order that he might 
assist her in. Nor what fascinating little ways 
she had with her. How, once, for instance, she 
took off her gloves, thereby displaying a pair of 
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aeons 
gleaming white hands, sparkling with rings, bash- 
fully inquiring if Mr. Baitbrook didn’t think 
them dreadfully tanned. Upon which the gen- 
tleman thus solicited, gazing admiringly upon the 
digits in question, gallantly assured the owner 
of them, that snow could not be whiter. In 
return for this reply, Miss Laura would have 
tapped him with her fan, had it been in her 
possession, as it was she contented herself with 
performing the operation mentally, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, you flatterer,” much to the delight of 
the individual thus addressed, for what gentle- 
man is there that objects to being called a flat- 
terer by a lady. But I loiter by the way. After 
declaring many times that she could never, never 
have the heart to catch those darling little fish, 
with Mr. Baitbrook’s assistance, Miss Laura at 
length managed to drop her line into the water, 
and after some timorous little shrieking when- 
ever it was suddenly pulled from below, tri- 
umphantly drew out (with the assistance of Mr. 
Baitbrook) a fish about four inches in length, 
denominated, in Newport parlance, a “‘porgie,” 
and the same hook by which the weighty capture 
was ensnared, held suspended upon it the heart 
of Augustus Frederic Baitbrook, which article 
was laid at Miss Laura Bryant’s feet in company 
with her first ‘“‘porgie.” So that day passed 
away charmingly, and others still more charm- 
ing followed. Did Miss Laura walk, Mr. Bait- 
brook was by her side. Did she dance, Mr. 
Baitbrook was her partner. Did she ride, it was 
in the lightest of wagons with the gayest red 
wheels imaginable, its happy possessor, A. F. 
Baitbrook, triumphantly seated by her side. The 
fast young men at the “Ocean” nodded their 
heads significantiy at each other, and whispered 
among themselves that ‘‘Gus was fast hooked at 
last.”” Ah, they had forgotten that the fish which 
after much wit and trouble seems at length 
securely hooked, and is nearly landed high and 
dry upon the bank, may from some sudden and 
unforeseen cause, make its escape back into its 
native element, leaving the chagrined and disap- 
pointed angler in a state of blank bewilderment 
=pon the shore. 

But now the Newport season was drawing to a 
close, and the fancy ball looked forward to with 
such anxious expectation by all the Newport 
habitues, approached, for the reader must re- 
member it is of Newport and its fancy ball of a 
year ago that I speak, not of the grand apology 
for the latter of last season. And now costumes 
and frisseurs began to multiply upon the field of 
action, fair brows were clouded with anxiety, it 
was so very difficult to decide upon so important 
a matter as the choice of a costume in the midst 





of such a variety, and the dowager mammas held 
consultations among themselves, each anxious 
that her own dear Josephine Henrietta, or Vic- 
toria Louisa, should appear to the best advan- 
tage. Nearer drew the night of the wished-for 
event, and now the shade was lifted from the 
fair brows of all, save an unhappy few, whose 
minds were yet vacillating between the various 
characters and costumes that fancy held up to 
their doubting view. So the principal business 
of Newport life, flirting, and eating, and dress- 
ing, went on; the ladies relieved from their 
temporary anxiety, attired themselves more gaily 
than ever. There was dressing for breakfast, 
and dinner, and tea, and supper; there was 
dressing to ride, and dressing to walk, and dress- 
ing to bathe. I wonder if the fair ones ever once 
thought of the lilies, but, I doubt it, and amidst 
all the arraying of themselves, the night of the 
fancy ball arrived. 

“To-night decides my destiny,” soliloquized 
Augustus Frederic in the privacy of his own 
room; ‘this very evening will I ask Laura Bry- 
ant to marry me,” and standing in a meditative 
attitude before the glass, he considered in what 
form the proposal should be made. He would 
lead his heart’s adored away from the glare and 
heat of the ball-room, they would stand together 
beneath the stars, (if it was a clear night) and 
he would say to her, “Dear Miss Bryant”—no 
that was cold, ‘Dear Miss Laura,” that wouldn’t 
do, either; “‘Dearest and most adorable Miss 
Laura, if so I may be permitted” ——Augustus 
Frederic had just reached this point in his pro- 
posal, when suddenly preceding from the next 
room, through the thin, paper-like partition, 
which for all purposes of stifling sound, might 
almost as well have been dispensed with, he heard 
a voice. It could not be! No! Yes, it was, it did 
belong to the charming, the refined, the elegant 
Miss Laura Bryant. But no longer soft and 
syrenic in its tones, but shrilly, piercingly it fell 
upon the shocked ear of Augustus Frederic. 
“Oh, you good-for-nothing careless, clumsy”— 
(and here followed some names which I would 
rather not record) ‘how dare you burn my cheek 
with those horrid curling irons.” (So those 
beautiful ringlets were the result of curling 
irons) thought Augustus Frederic. There was 
no doubt of it, Miss Laura Bryant, she who never 
spoke but in the lowest, sweetest tones imagin- 
able, was scolding loudly and furiously her 
French waiting-maid, Marie, and that too in 
terms that were better suited to the vocabulary 
of a fishwoman, than that of a young lady belong- 
ing to the so-called upper tendom. And yet, 
Augustus Frederic might have forgiven this, he 
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might have remembered that being burnt was 
not the pleasantest sensation imaginable, and 
sundry reminiscences presented themselves to 
his mind of various bootjacks, and other im- 
plements of warfare projected at the head of 
some offending valet. As I have said, Augustus 
Frederic might have remembered all this, and 
forgiven and excused the fair fury, for he really 
did love Miss Bryant, not for her beauty alone, 
but for her fancied amiability, her seeming affa- 
bility to all around her, and he, though rather 
weak, and perhaps a little foolish, had by no 
means a bad heart, in which was enshrined the 
model of the woman that should be his wife. 
She should be beautiful and gentle, and low- 
voiced, (Augustus Frederic had a horror of loud 
voices in women) in short, everything that was 
good and lovely, and was not Miss Bryant all 
this? So he believed until now. Even yet this 
belief was not entirely dispelled, and his disen- 
chantment and discomfiture were yet to be com- 
pleted. 

In the midst of the tumult caused by Miss 
Laura’s scolding, and the shrill, voluble replies 
of the little French waiting-maid, the rustling 
of silks was heard, and a voice which Augustus 
Frederic knew to be that of Miss Bryant’s 
mamma, said, 

“Laura, tell Ma—— what d’y’e call her, to go 
away, I want to talk with you,” and then he 
heard the door slam, and Marie chattering to 
herself in the entry about “de horrid awful tem- 
per of mam’selle.” 

“Now, Laura,” went on the voice of Laura’s 
mamma, “I think it is high time that affairs 
between you and that young Baitbrook resulted 
in something, for you know we have not much 
longer to stay here, and I only hired that Mary, 
as you call her, for the time we were to be at 
Newport, for I wasn’t going to have you put 
down by those odious, ugly Mrs. Parkman’s 
daughters with their fine French maid. And 
you must remember, too, that this is your second 
season, and some people, envious credtures, will 
want to be putting you on the shelf.” 

‘Don’t be a fool, ma,” was the dutiful response, 
“do you suppose I’ve been with the man on his 
horrid fishing parties, and spoilt and bedraggled 
my dress, catching those wretched dirty little 
fish for nothing?” 

Augustus Frederic stared with astonishment 
at hearing his favorite pursuit thus traduced by 
one who had vowed it the most charming employ- 
ment imaginable. 

“No, indeed,” went on Miss Laura, ‘don’t 
Worry yourself, ma, of course he’ll propose, and 
P'll be willing to venture this very night, too. I 





know he was going to to-day, but some horrid 
people came in and interrupted us. One com- 
fort is, if I do marry him, he’s such a fool that 
he’ll be easy to manage.” 

Augustus Frederic felt as if a shower of ice 
water had been precipitated both upon him and 
the love that was glowing in his heart, extin- 
guishing it utterly. What man ever swallowed 
with complacency the bitter pill of being termed 
a fool; that was indeed the climax of his dis- 
comfiture, exceeding even the attack upon his 
beloved piscatory art. 

“Well, that’s right, child,” rejoined Miss 
Laura’s mamma, in an approving tone, in reply 
to the young lady’s last elegant retort. ‘You'll 
be riding in your carriage soon, and that’s more 
than that Mrs. Parkman’s Henrietta Antointete, 
or Victoria Heloise will ever come to, with all 
their fine names. Now, hurry and get dressed, 
I want to see how vexed they'll be when they 
see that new set of pearls,” and the door closed 
behind the rustling silks, leaving Augustus Fre- 
deric in a state of astonishment, consternation 
and wrath, that defies description. 

The ball-room was filling fast. What a scene 
of gayety, confusion and splendor. Here fairies 
were flitting about, whose little feet seemed only 
fitted to twinkle in a merry dance over the green- 
sward. There simpered shepherdesses so very 
naturally, they seemed to have just stepped down 
from out those ancient pictures (the wonder- 
ments of my childhood) that always represent 
blue-eyed, pink cheeked damsels, seated in 
impossible attitudes, tending impossible snow 
white flocks of sheep, while maids of honor, sul- 
tinas and cavaliers, Mary Stuarts, Romeos and 
Juliets, were all blended together in picturesque 
and amicable confuson. But now gracefully 
glided into the room Miss Laura Bryant, attired 
as Aurora. The many-hued, cloud-like robe 
floated around her with undulating grace. Stars, 
goldenly gleaming, shone out from her dark hair, 
and pearls rested upon a breast, whiter, more 
softly gleaming, than they. Her splendid eyes 
shone with the anticipation of her coming tri- 
umph, as if all the light in the room had in them 
found its focus, and as Augustus Frederic gazed 
at her, for a moment, all that had passed seemed 
like a dream. Could those red lips, wreathed 
with smiles, ever speak any but the softest, 
gentlest words imaginable? Suddenly the words, 
“One comfort, if 1 do marry him, the man is 
such a fool he’ll be easy to manage,” rang in his 
ear with startling bitterness, and he turned away 
from the contemplation of the mist-robed, pearl- 
bedecked beauty, with an expression in his face 
that very much resembled disgust. 
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In one corner of the ball-room sat Miss Bry- 
ant’s white-plumed dowager mamma, side by 
side with the beforementioned ‘‘odious Mrs. 
Parkman,” whose head also rejoiced in the 
waving glories of black ostrich feathers. 

‘I have heard that Mr. Baitbrook is a very 
dissipated young man. I am glad he never paid 
any attention to my daughters,” said the owner 
of the black plumes, that nodded in approval. 

“Oh, yes, we are very glad.” But for all 
that, the white plumes knew very well that the 
black plumes would have been well pleased to 
have had that ‘dissipated young man for a hus- 
band for her dear Henrietta Antoinette, or Vic- 
toria Heloise.” 

But in the meantime Miss Laura wondered 
exceedingly why Augustus Frederic went on 
polkaing with the fairies, and flirting with the 
sultanas, instead of occupying his accustomed 
place by her side. But presently she thought, 
“Ah! he is waiting to get an opportunity to speak 
to me alone ;” and shortly, by accident, of course, 
she found herself in one of the convenient little 
recesses so apropos for flirtations, and other ball- 
room affairs, and she was not very much sur- 
prised when a few moments afterward she saw 
Augustus Frederic making his way toward her. 

“‘Good evening, Miss Bryant.” 

*‘Good evening, Mr. Baitbrook,” on the part 
of the gentleman, coldly, on that of the lady 
spoken with a reproachful tenderness. 

“T have come to say, Miss Bryant, (Miss 
Laura’s heart beat high, and she completed the 
sentence mentally, “show very much I love 
you,”) how very much,” the gentleman went on 
in a significant, deliberate tone, ‘‘it is to be re- 
gretted that the fish Miss Bryant so successfully 
angled for, and so nearly secured, should have 
escaped. This, however, is not to be so much 
lamented, as it was the golden glitter alone of 
its scales that attracted her attention, and made 
her anxious for its capture. Another time per- 
haps Miss Bryant will do well to remember also 
that walls have ears.” 

A looker-on would not have seen the connec- 
tion between the first and last part of the sen- 





tence, but we do, reader. While Augustus Fre- 
deric spoke, a deep burning blush overspread 
Miss Laura’s fair white neck: even her arms 
were tinged with the same glowing hue, show- 
ing exclusively that even a belle of two seasons 
may blush—under circumstances. So deeply crim- 
son, so widely suffused was this blush, that it 
even reached her plumed mamma in her far-off 
corner, and exultingly she pointed out to the 
owner of the black plumes beside her, its obvious 
connection with Mr. Baitbrook, while her own 
white ones nodded joyfully, ‘‘We shall see what 
we shall see.” And the black plumes nodded 
angrily back, ‘‘ What care we for your daughter’s 
blushes, or what care we if she does marry that 
dissipated young man, who never paid any atten- 
tion to our dear Henrietta Antoinette, or Vic- 
toria Heloise.” 

While Augustus Frederic had been speaking, 
and now as he passed on with a graceful bow, 
(deep feeling will often render a man graceful) 
there was a dignity and manliness about him 
that even Miss Laura felt, and found time amid 
all her consternation, and blushes, and mortifi- 
cation, to express to herself by saying, ‘He is 
not quite such a fool as I thought for.” 

The next morning the same steamboat that 
left behind it the fog-bound shores of Newport, 
carried with it Augustus Frederic Baitbrook, 
perchance a trifle wiser than when six weeks 
before, puffing and blowing, it landed him in the 
midst of the same dreary, grey, dense mist, that 
seemed as if it might have been the collection of 
the puffings of endless steamboats settled in one 
mass. Of course it was reported that Mr. Bait- 
brook had proposed, and had been refused by 
Miss Laura Bryant, who, of course, made every 
effort in her power to contradict the report. And 
so Miss Bryant was a greater belle than ever: 
But, strange to say, however it was, anything 
connected in the slightest degree with fish, 
angling, anglers, or the piscatory art in general, 
was never mentioned in her presence, without 
bringing to her cheek the reflection of that same 
burning blush, by which it had once before been 
crimsoned. 
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Srvc first the dawn so clearly bright, 

Of thy dear presence met my sight, 
Pleased with the vision, fancy’s thought 
Holds me entranced. In vain I’ve sought, 
In busy scenes, to soothe my care, 

A lovelier still, I know, is there. 

Jewels may glitter, blossoms shine, 

Colors may charm, like things divine, 





And e’en the sparkling orbs of night, 
Strive to surpass thy charms so bright. 
Still they all fail, by thee outshone, 
In loveliest innocence all thine own. 
Dear object of my feeble song, 
Each happy day of yours be long, 
Your years with joy glide smooth along. 
J. 8. 8 
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JENNY AND IDA’S NEW YEAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUsSY IL——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen the old year turns his back to go, and 
we see the white locks lying upon the bowed 
shoulders, we keep our eyes, in which the tears 
are fast gathering, upon him. We say to him, 
“Thou dear Old Year! thou art going. But, 
before thou goest, we will say to thee that we 
love thee. Thou hast laid thy hand upon us more 
than once, and the sharp pain, the long time of 
weariness have come. Thou hast taken away 
out of our sight some that we loved as we did 
our own flesh, to Jay them under the immovable 
sod. Thou hast often kept us watching and 
waiting, and still didst not grant us our desire. 
But out of all the pain, the tearful partings, the 
deferred wishes, didst thou beneficently and with 
@ wisdom far better than our own, bring us 
farther and farther into a life weaned from the 
earth that fadeth, a life devoted with quiet love, 
quiet faith and quiet energies to heaven; to the 
growth and steady preparation of the soul for 
God’s fit dwelling-place. 

“Thus, of all thou hast done, thou hast, in all 
thy time, done nothing in vain. And now, in 
the solemn hour when we are parting forever, 
we bow down before thee and God; saying, 
reverently, to thee, ‘Good Old Year, thou art 
gone! We see thee no more!’ to Him, ‘Father, 
in this hour, let us come closer than ever before 
to Thee and take Thy hand, that Thou mayest 
lead us to meet the unknown that cometh, the 
strong, the hale New Year.’” 

Somewhat like this the good Jenny Overn 
thought and felt, in the last night of the year, 
as with her head bowed low on her hand, she 
sat in her chamber alone, listening to hear the 
town clocks striking the hour of midnight. 

Her father had died in the year that was 
ending; in the early harvest-time of his life, 
when the fruits of his active labors in his fields 
and his store-houses, were already plentifully 
laid up for him, when his fellow-citizens were 
honoring him, and when his wife and daughter, 
the one in part blossoming, the other in ripened 
Womanhood, were beside him, the crowning 
beauty and delight of his daily life; and, more- 
over, when one plan, the dearest and the longest 
cherished of his whole life, was, as he hoped, 
tending toward a consummation. For young 





Ward was soon coming from his long sojourn in 
other lands; coming, as Mr. Overn was sure, 
before he sent him, that he would do, ripe in 
knowledge, in every manly attribute and grace; 
worthy to be the husband of his child, able to 
keep her through all her days close by the still 
waters of life. 


CHAPTER II. 


Henry Warp was a widow’s son, and poor. 
As a boy, he was the quietest, noblest little 
fellow; and this it was that made him Mr. 
Overn’s favorite. 

Mr. Overn was never the man to make any 
loud demonstrations of his favoritism; Henry 
was not the boy to whom a person of tact would 
make such demonstrations, whatever his habit 
in this respect might be. He used simply to put 
his hand often on Henry’s head and to look down 
on him with a great deal of unmistakable kind- 
ness and affection on his features; Henry used 
simply to look up with the rosiest, best face 
in the world and smile. By-and-bye, without 
speaking of it at all beforehand to Henry, or his 
mother, (he had heard Mrs. Ward say to his 
wife, though, that she regretted her inability to 
give Henry an education, he longed for it so 
much) Mr. Overn sent this note in to Mrs. Ward: 


‘“‘DeaR Mapam—lI send this money to pay 
Henry’s expenses at the academy this term. I 
shall send an equal sum every term until he is 
ready for college, if the Great Master spares him 
and me. H. Overy.” 


No word touching the matter passed between 
Mr. Overn and Henry. But they loved each 
other better; came oftener together; not so 
much to talk of a hundred matters, as people 
are wont in their meetings, as to feel in their 
quiet way how dear they were to each other 
and always would be, how much they were 
worth to each other and always would be; to 
have the tears gather in their eyes while they 
thought about it; tears of gratitude; of gratitude 
as strong on Mr. Overn’s part as on Henry’s; 
for, in this instance, was the generous kindness 
indeed ‘‘twice blest;” blest quite as much in 


him that gave as in him that took. . 
6 
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The same noble relation subsisted between 
them through Henry’s time at college, (where 
Mr. Overn kept him) and after them Henry went 
abroad because both he and Mr. Overn felt it 
essential to the rounding and finishing of his 
learning and his manhood; and because he longed 
to go as the ¢rue artist longs for beauty. It was 
not the restless longing that tears and perpe- 
tually disquiets the soul; that, loathing its past 
and its present, flies with morbid eagerness to 
its future. Henry Ward loved his past dearly 
and was grateful to it. His present, in which 
he looked with a clear, strong vision, both back- 
ward and forward, was richer and dearer than 
his past; and his future, to whose use he would 
bring all his acquirements, all his grateful affec- 
tion, seemed to ‘him richest and best of all; as 
the time when he would look with a crowning 
reverence to God and into his own soul, saying 
within himself, «God, thou art good! Soul, thou 
image of the Most High, do thou ever be worthy 
of Him and of the eternal life with Him that He 
hath given thee!” 

Both Mr. Overn and Henry wished also to 
have the methods, principles and theories of the 
Old World agriculturists, vine-dressers, and of 
the agricultural departments of the schools and 
colleges at their use; for, by the time Henry re- 
turned, Mr. Overn would finally have closed his 
mercantile life, and be ready for his beautiful 
fields; ready to make them, in time and with 
Henry’s co-operation, so beautiful with blossoms, 
fruit and far-sweeping vines that every one who 
saw should, in a way, be enriched and made the 
happier for seeing. Both had visions of beau- 
tiful flowers, fruit and vegetables distributed 
with no niggardly hands to those who had none, 
and no spot on which to raise them; and visions 
of their neighbors who had lands, at work turn- 
ing them, as he and Henry were doing, into new 
beauty. And into better means of profit too. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bur the Master had need of Mr. Overn and 
did call him away. The summons was delayed, 
however, after many premonitions, so that he 
had time to look about him and put all his 
affairs well in order. In one of his letters, his 
last one to Henry, he wrote. 

“‘Henry, remember this now and after I am 
gone, you are my son, now and in the other 
land, but as you must instinctively feel, although 
I believe I have never hinted at it in the farthest 
degree, I desire more than any earthly thing, to 
see you the husband of our child, the son of our 
house. I think you must be able to love my 





poor Jenny; I even think that you love her now; 
but I feel that my mind would be easier if I knew 
your sentiments. And hers toward you. For 
neither have I touched the subject in her hear- 
ing. I have always meant not to touch it at all, 
lest she, and especially you should let my wish 
trammel you. And I always have desired. [ 
still, in my late hours, desire to leave you both 
free, far more than I desire a union into which 
a shade of unwillingness on her part or on yours 
shall come. I would indeed reprobate such a 
union with my whole soul. Remember this, son 
of my heart. I shall bid Jenny remember it, 
when I say the little I have to say to her on the 
subject.” 

The post-mark of the letter was a fortnight 
beyond the date. It came enclosed with the fol- 
lowing note from a niece of Mr. Overn’s, who 
was often staying at his house, in the lack of 
comfortable home of her own:— 


‘‘ Henrny—He is gone, my kind uncle. He was 
taken worse when he was sealing your letter; 
and died in two days. We know that he wrote 
hoping that his letter would hasten your return 
before his death. Now that he is gone we think 
that you will be as likely as any way to deter- 
mine on staying indefinitely; especially when I 
tell you, as I am able to do, positively, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jocelyn are going to Italy direct next 
January, sometime; and that their first object 
on getting there will be to join you; that is, of 
course, if you remain. They wished me to say 
this to you. I expect to go with them—but I 
am foolish to waste my paper to say this. I 
want to improve myself in painting. I have 
wanted it a long time; but have been poor, you 
know. This hindrance is over; for kind uncle 
Overn willed me five hundred dollars. And aunt 
spoke to Jenny about giving me two hundred 
more, if I go. Jenny colored (she blushes as 
easy as ever) and hesitated. But she spoke as 
if she would be glad to have it given to me; so! 
suppose I am sure of it. And they are abund- 
antly able; for uncle has left them more than 
twenty thousand dollars; although he wanted 
them to give away a great deal all along, when 
they found those who needed it and would be 
benefited by it. Just as he has always done, you 
know. Only it will reduce their fortune more; 
since now their income will be so much shortened. 
Only! now listen, Henry Ward! George Daven- 
port (and Ae can take care of what they’ve got, 
you know) comes nearer and nearer to our 
friend Jenny, and she doesn’t retreat one step; 
so that one sees what is likely to be brought 
about one day or another. You were uncle 
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Overn’s choice (and Jenny knows it.) But— 
well, I’m tired. 

‘So, good-bye; and prosperity be with you. 

“Aunt and Jenny would send messages, no 
doubt, if I were to ask them for them, as uncle 
always used to do when he wrote; but they are 
hearing George Davenport read poetry. Let me 
listen; his reading, they love it so much! Jenny’s 
face is in an adorable glow. 

“JT wish you would reply to this, if it be only 
to write one ‘Yes,’ signifying that you have re- 
ceived it, and another, signifying that you have 
decided to remain where you are; or, at least, 
somewhere in Italy, until the Jocelyns come. 

Ipa WHEELER.” 

“Pp, §.—Ah! I forgot to tell you that uncle 
Overn has left you three thousand dollars; and 
one or two of his fields. Half of them, I believe. 
I asked Jenny to-day how she liked it uncle’s 
giving you half the land, and her and aunt the 
other half. She colored at first and looked 
amazed. Then she turned her face away and 
cried about it. Ew” 


Ida, though she thus wrote, knew that Jenny 
cried because her heart had suddenly been made 
desolate, and the question minded her afresh of 
what she had lost. Henry, when he read Ida’s 
letter, looked as if he thought it might be this. 
At any rate he said, “Poor Jenny!” and wept 
again for the dear face, the dear voice gone from 
this earth forever. * 

He did not answer Ida’s letter. He sat down 
when it was late that night and wrote a few lines 
to Mrs. Overn, expressing the sincerest condo- 
lence for her and Jenny, the sincerest sorrow for 
himself, saying not a word of coming or staying. 

When his accession to the legacy was officially 
announced to him by Mr. Overn’s attorney, 
George Davenport, he simply wrote a line of 
acknowledgment, and another line of ‘‘cherished 
remembrances to Mrs. Overn.” Mrs. Overn had 
sent affectionate remembrances by Davenport. 
Jenny had not sent anything. Davenport had 
asked Henry in his letter to him, whether he 
would return to America within the year. To 
this Henry only replied, “About my return— 
doubtful when it will be.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Henry wrote occasionally through the summer 
and autumn, short letters to Mrs. Overn and 
others. His friends knew from these, (although 
he said but little about it) that he was now for 
some months at Jena, and anon, for some months 
at Berlin, that he heard many lectures and spent 





many hours in the libraries of the excellent 
Universities there ; that he had, at any rate, the 
friendship of some of the best scholars and most 
distinguished men and women there; of this last 
they knew most, however, from other travellers 
and foreign residents. The Jocelyns, who had 
already been once abroad, heard about it directly 
from a brother of theirs at Berlin; indirectly from 
others in Italy and Germany. 

So it came to pass that people talked about 
Henry Ward a great deal there at B——, and 
wished he would come; that his own town and 
they, his own people, might honor him. 

**Yes, indeed!” said Ida Wheeler to Mrs. 
Overn, who talked with her about it one day. 
“They talk about how good he always was, you 
know. Yow look just as his own mother would, 
when you hear the least good word about him.” 

Mrs. Overn said quietly and with a face still 
beaming with her mother-like pride in Henry, 
that “She presumed she felt very much as his 
own mother would.” 

** As for Jenny not one word!” abruptly began 
Ida, wheeling the music-stool so as to look 
directly and plumply in Jenny’s face. She had 
been ‘“‘watching” her (to use a word oftener 
than any other on Ida’s tongue) all along. She 
always watched her when Henry was talked 
about. In fact, she very often began to talk 
about him with one and another; often with 
Jenny herself on purpose to watch her, on pur- 
pose to come, by some of her round-about 
methods, to such a point of inter-communica- 
tion as would assuredly take hold of Jenny’s 
blood and of her expression. ‘‘As for Jen,” re- 
sumed she, after having wheeled round to the 
piano, given the keys a light touch, and wheeled 
back again, ‘‘she says nothing. George Daven- 
port says nothing. Only,” in lighter, quicker 
tones, as she turned quite round to the instru- 
ment, ‘the says he means to buy those fields of 
him; if money can do it. He talks as if he were 
Tich as a Jew, you see.” She turned her head 
back a little now to talk as she lightly played 
“‘Oh, Susannah,” saying, ‘And I suppose he is 
rich by this time, don’t you, aunt Overn? don’t 
you, Jenny?” 

Aunt Overn and Jenny did not know. Mrs. 
Overn replied for them both. And immediately 
she began to talk with both the girls about the 
Dunlaps, a poor family in an old cracked garret 
over in the next street. 

Ida was soon running off though out of the 
room; but in the hall she met George Davenport, 
just let in by the servant, with his hands full of 
letters and papers. He had just come from the 
post-office. 
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He bowed familiarly, very familiarly, to Ida, 
held the packages up before her with one hand, 
with the other took hold of her arm, setting her 
back again toward the parlor. So she went in 
with him. 

“Oh!” exclaimed he, with a voice and look of 
suddenly recovered memory; ‘‘there’s a letter,” 
looking at the superscription as he passed it on 
to Mrs. Overn, ‘from Ward, I presume. He’s 
in Liverpool, it seems.” 

He gave Jenny this piece of information; gave 
it with suddenly stiffened voice and backbone, 
Ida noticed; for she ‘“‘watched” Davenport too 
habitually. He always stiffened, she had noticed, 
when he spoke of Henry. His brow always fell, 
for an instant. He raised it again instantly, and 
took the tension from his neck and tongue; and 
the very next moment, nobody, except perhaps 
Ida herself, was so clear of brow, so supple as he. 

Mrs. Overn just glanced the letter over, hold- 
ing it with trembling hands, reading with a 
heightening color, when she announced to them 
in joyful tones that Henry was coming home. 
«Coming home,” Mrs. Overn always said with 
reference to Henry’s return. Davenport and 
Ida always said, ‘“‘coming to America.” Our 


good, still Jenny, bless her! said nothing. And 


she was so very quiet, that nobody except her 
mother who knew all about it, not even Ida and 
Davenport, narrowly as they watched, could, for 
their lives, tell how she felt. She turned a little 
away, with gathering color, assiduously hunting 
her work-basket over for the sewing-cotton— 
that she did not need. Ida saw that she did not 
need it, and a quick gleam of sarcasm went over 
her features as she marked it. 

Henry would sail the next dayin the Atlantic, 
Mrs. Overn said to them, again looking the letter 
over. ‘*He would be at home then,” she added, 
with a satisfaction every moment increasing, 
‘‘before New Year; a day or two before. And 
one thing they would do,” Mrs. Overn said; 
**they would ask all of their and Henry’s friends 
there to spend the evening of the New Year’s 
day with them and him; that many might have 
the pleasure of an early meeting with him; that 
he might see how many hearts welcomed him.” 

Mrs. Overn after this could talk and think only 
of Henry; could act only with reference to his 
coming. And as the time drew near old men 
and little children came through her gates, the 
children to bring flowers, parlor and hot-house 
flowers, (their mammas sent them) that they 
might be in all the vases when Henry came. 
The old men even said they “were glad.” 

So, on the last day of the year, when the 
shadows of evening were gathering, Henry 





came—came through the gate to the wide 
door. 

Passing on a few hours farther, dear reader, 
brings us back to where our story began, to the 
New Year’s Eve, and Jenny sitting alone think- 
ing of many things, listening meanwhile to the 
solemn voices of the night; brings us beside to 
Ida in her chamber, hair and dress in completest 
disarray, writing the following letter to Mrs. 
Jocelyn. That lady and her husband, who was 
an artist, or who was at any rate an assiduous 
painter of foreign landscapes, were already at 
New York, whence they were soon to sail. 


CHAPTER V, 


**You see,” wrote Ida, ‘‘Henry Ward has got 
here. (You received my letter of the 25th, didn’t 
you?) He got here this afternoon. I was gone 
out when he came. I was sorry enough, I assure 
you; for I meant to see how they met; and by 
some bold sort of strategy, by look, or manceuvre, 
or somehow, make a muss of the meeting. 

‘“‘T heard he had come while I was on my way 
back to the house; heard it from a dozen, as if 
his holiness the Pope had come instead of simple 
Henry Ward. (I suppose, though, that he must 
be very learned and very saint-like in his good- 
ness of life, since everybody says he is.) But 
between us two (and Mr. Jocelyn) I haven't 
much faith in any straitforward, unbroken good- 
ness anywhere. Life, the life of everybody, and 
especially of myself, seems to me to be a sort of 
hodge-podge. I am mad that he didn’t stay in 
Europe to be with us; mad that he is here with 
aunt and Jen, who pretend, both of them, to be 
as wise and saintly as he. And everybody else 
believes that they are all perfection. ‘Pure as 
a babe,’ ‘sincere and truthful as a little child,’ 
folks say of Jen. And he will see just how she 
is petted; this is the worst of it. He will think 
she is all goodness, as others do. 

.“But oh, dear, I must stop and fix myself. 
My bodice is too tight, my boots pinch, my hair 
plagues me falling into my writing, (I’ll tie the 
curls up on the top of my head, as if I were s 
Camanche princess) and as delectable Toots 
would say, I am in a general state, thank you, 
of being discomfortable entirely. 

“There, now I am ready to go on. 

“T came across George Davenport (went into 
his office on purpose after him, entre nous ;) and 
brought him here ostensibly to see Henry the 
first thing, really to help me take care of affairs. 
Good! you would have laughed. Away down in 
your trachea and bronchial tube, I mean, as I 
did, as Davenport did. I can’t stop to tell you 
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all about it in this letter; for I don’t want to look 
stupid and ugly to-morrow on account of sitting 
up all-night-long. But this I will say, they 
looked as comfortable as three kittens when we 
came in upon them. Henry was speaking to 
Jen; and they had sincere, deep-looking eyes 
steadily on each other, as if they would not fail 
to understand, and at once love each other, just 
the same as if I had never done a thing to make 
them misunderstand and disrelish each other. 

“George was ‘happy to meet Henry.’ Or so 
he said (with a stiff neck though.) Was ten 
times happier to meet Jenny. So he did not 
say; but was assiduous ‘in season and out of 
season’ to demonstrate it by keeping close to her, 
sometimes sitting before her, sometimes standing 
beside, or behind her chair, leaning on it; at all 
times by dallying with her, by his gay words and 
his laughter. I don’t think she likes him. That 
is, that she approves him; she somehow manages 
to like everybody; or to make it appear to others 
that she.does at any rate. She can never get 
away from him though. He has power over her 
to keep her near him and to amuse her; and this 
is my chief hope. I think he can keep her to 
the end. She used to try to avoid him, I know. 
But she seems to be done with it now. I don’t 
think that it is because she likes him more, 
though; but because she feels that there is no 
escaping him. Especially as he is careful how 
far he goes; going just as far as he can, and not 
giving her the remotest chance to say ‘No.’ It 
would, you see, in the shrewd way he manages 
be an absurd thing in her to take alarm or um- 
brage; and palpably shun him, or treat him with 
palpable repulsion. 

“Hu! what a sound they have! the clocks 
striking midnight! The old year is gone, it 
seems. I hereby tender the compliments of the 
season to yourself and Mr. Jocelyn. I hereby 
write three lines more and then I go to bed; 
although I rather hate the bed. I lie awake so 
much with my head on fire with one scheme and 
another! And, when I sleep, I have such hor- 
rible dreams! You can’t think! Jen sleeps ex- 
actly like a child; almost always with one hand 
under her cheek, like a child. She seems as if 
she were always feeling what I have more than 
once heard her say, ‘It will all be right; for God 
takes care of all things and all beings.’ 

“P. §.—I must tell you though that I don’t 
think I shall go to Europe. I fear I can’t afford 
it, And I have something to accomplish here, 
you understand. If I can do what I mean to, 
Perhaps we will be meeting you there before 
summer. Henry retreated a little from Jen, last 
evening before George. He kept an untroubled 
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look, however; and did not come much nearer to 
me. He and aunt appear as though they would 
talk forever and never be done. 

‘Just as I am likely todo. But I declare, I 
feel such a tension; as if I could never stop, if 
I were forever to try. And now while I think 
of it, there is another thing I must tell you: 
something ever so much in my favor. Jenny 
knows that her father expressed his wish—or, 
in unminced terms—asked Henry to marry her. 
I overheard her talking about it with aunt in 
her chamber, this evening. She is terribly afraid 
that Henry will feel constrained by the circum- 
stance to offer himself to her. She means he 
shall see that she does not expect it. She didn’t 
say much. Aunt comforted her with her ever- 
lasting ‘gospel consolation,’ as the clergy have 
it. She is to do right; to wait quietly; to trust 
in God; to feel that this mortal phase of life is 
a short one; and that she is not to be anxious 
about its concerns, since all will surely be right 
and as God sees best. 

“Have I told you anywhere in this letter that 
there is to be a grand gala here to-morrow even- 
ing? I guessI haven’t. There is though; and 
it is to be a little the choicest of anything. The 
rarest supper, the rarest display of flowers and 
grand dresses. And Jo triumphe! I know of a 
thing I will do! You see if I don’t do it! Henry 
likes to see the hair, if it is fine like Jenny’s, 
and especially if the head is Grecian, like hers, 
without ornament. She knows it. He has told 
her so. She likes it so herself and will dress it 
plain. In the first place she will. In the second, 
she shall wear a wreath that I will make in 
secret. And George Davenport shall touch his 
fingers to it in Henry’s sight, shall praise it in 
Henry’s hearing; shall tell Jenny with empress- 
ment that he is grateful to her for wearing it. 
Good! 

“Good! I'll keep this letter without a seal 
until after the party is over; and then tell you. 

Ina.” 
CHAPTER VI. 

*¢¢A crown for the beautiful, a wreath of 
bay!’ said Ida, the next evening, as she entered 
Jennys room with a splendid wreath of laurel 
leaves and bright hazle berries hanging on her 
fingers. Jenny was there still sitting before the 
mirror where she had been dressing for the 
evening. She was done dressing. Now she sat 
and read in her little, worn Bible. 

Ida hesitated a little after she came within 
the door; and then coming forward with the 
soft, gliding movement peculiar to her, she laid 
the wreath on Jenny’s head. 
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“What is that for, Ida?” asked Jenny, raising 
her hand a little as if to remove the wreath. 
“You know——” She meant to say, ‘‘you know 
I never wear anything.” But Ida quickly in- 
terrupted her, saying, as she adjusted the wreath 
more firmly, ‘‘you see, cousin Jen,” stepping 
round and round Jenny, to observe the effect of 
the crown, ‘the New Year has come to-day. I 
have somehow got it into my head that it is to 
be a capital sort of New Year for me. So I want 
to do something grateful for it beforehand; want 
to crown it. I don’t know any other way of 
doing it, but by fancying it personified in you, 
as I do when I thus crown you. And whenever 
my eyes fall on you this evening, I shall say 
within myself, ‘New Year, hail! 1 have crowned 
thee for this thy coming; now be propitious unto 
me, all the way through; and thus shall life, for 
the next twelvemonth (at least) go right with 
me. Something it never has done yet.’” 

She was intently at work as she talked, here 
separating and there grouping with consummate 
taste, the dark leaves and the clusters of berries 
in Jenny’s crown. 

‘“‘Isn’t it time to go down?” asked Jenny, 
speaking with an air of languor, as if she were 
oppressed by the magnetism of Ida’s touches. 


“No!” said Ida; not peremptorily, but with 
her softest voice, as if she were only beseeching. 
At the same time she laid a hand on each of 
Jenny’s shoulders to keep her from rising, as 


she attempted to do. So albeit, Jenny was tall, 
and, in her truth and self-possession, very noble, 
albeit, Ida was a very little body and a very un- 
quiet, Ida had her own way. It was often so 
between them. Jenny’s actions both in private 
and in public was often constrained. But up to 
this time it had always been so that, out of the 
perfect sincerity of the words she spoke to 
people and of the glances she gave them out 
of her friendly eyes, appearances had been seen 
through; she had been understood and approved 
on every hand; azd loved as few of her beauty, 
wealth and refinement are loved, without one 
shadow of envy. Even Ida’s ruling passions 
against her were not dislike or envy. She was 
& poor, unhappy Judas, ready to sell her cousin’s 
comfort and her own soul’s for the gold and the 
eclat that would come to her of a union with 
Henry Ward. 

““No,” repeated Ida. ‘I think I'll dress as 
one of the months, and I want it settled what 
month I will be. It can’t be May, you see; nor 
April; not the month of showers, nor of spring- 
ing flowers; for I never shed a tear; never! I 
never will, let what will come! And as for 
flowers, I can’t bear them near me; flowers, or 





babies, or kittens, or any pet thing. I should 
like to be August,” light kindling in her eyes 
and upon the pale, dark skin. 

No one ever saw color come to Ida’s face. 
Sudden light, as it were a flash, came sometimes. 
She sometimes laughed—in a low, rippling way; 
frowned sometimes, but always slightly, always 
briefly. And this was all. 

“The bell,” interrupted Jenny, “they are 
coming; we will go down now. Take off your 
crown, Ida, please.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Ida, cutting off Jenny’s 
egress when she was half-way to her chamber 
door. ‘I must just tell you what I want to do 
this very year. I will do it in twenty minutes,” 
leading Jenny with her prettiest steps back to 
her seat. ‘I'll just run down first and listen 
to see who it is. ‘Tis the Tintelons, I’ll bet. 
Nobody else comes so early.” 

She was gone “in the twinkling of an eye;” 
and was skimming the stairs on her way down 
before she was done speaking. 

“Tis they! I knew it was!” she said, as ina 
moment she was making her noiseless way back 
across Jenny’s room. She spoke with a mincing 
voice, imitating Mrs. Tintelon; and came with 
mincing steps, making graceful bows along. 

«‘Now tell me,” begged Jenny, trying to face 
Ida as she still stepped about, bowing with a 
gliding, easy grace. 

She was done bowing at once on Jenny’s 
speaking; but she came up to see about Jenny’s 
crown again, telling her that she had “got it 
out of its correct adjustment, naughty thing!” 

‘‘What is it?” again pleaded Jenny, ‘please 
tell me at once.” i 

“Well, you shall know!” and her voice, 
although still low, as it always was, sounded to 
Jenny hard and oppressive. ‘I think I shall 
certainly do something this year; I have been 
just trying and driveling long enough.” She 
hesitated; but finding that Jenny did not speak, 
she went on; still standing behind Jenny, with 
her hands locked, lying on the top of Jenny’s 
chair. “I think I shall be married to Henry 
Ward; within six months.” Her voice was still 
firm, but so low that Jenny could understand 
what she said only by listening with her might. 
She tried, moreover, to look in her face; but Ida 
retreated, saying, ‘‘No! don’t look at me. I 
don’t think I’m fit for him. But I will have him, 
you see! And he can scold me well,” she added, 
speaking in lighter tones. ‘Every time I do, or 
say, or look anything out of the way, he can 
draw down his features, you know, as the 
manner of such pious husbands is, and say to 
me, ‘Oh, Ida! child of mortality !—child—of— 
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immortality! don’t be so bad!’ So that, in six 
months, no Sister of Charity or sister of any 
thing shall be so correct and demure as I. Won’t 
that be nice?” eoming round so as suddenly to 
face Jenny. 

Jenny looked pale, tired and very grave; but 
so she had been doing, for some time. Ida 
thought though that she was a little graver than 
she had been; a little paler—no, not paler; not 
now; for the soft glow that legitimately belonged 
to her cheeks was there now; brightening a 
little, scarcely perceptibly as Ida looked greedily 
studying her features. 

“I think I shall be married to him,” resumed 
Ida, moving away a little toward the door. 
“And I have reason to! I have reason to!” 
Jenny was slowly removing her crown, standing 
before the mirror. Ida cried, “No, no, you 
shan’t take it off, Jenny!” 

“Why, I must, Ida!” speaking with one hand 
still hold of the crown. ‘TI never wear any such 
things; and should feel uneasy every moment.” 

‘I should like to know why,” beginning again 
to set it on correctly. ‘It is certainly very 
beautiful. At any rate, you can’t see it, to be 


affected pleasurably or unpleasurably by it. It 


must be others that you think of; or, at least, 
one other. And if it is,” speaking very fast and 
warmly, ‘I'd like to know what becomes of your 
great theory of ‘self-developed action.’ Divorced 
from your practice it is certainly.” 

“Don’t let us telk about it,” pleaded Jenny, 
with a discouraged air, letting her hand fall 
from the crown. ‘Take it off—that is a good 
cousin—and let us go down. Do take it off!” 

“First tell me—or you will not tell me, I 
know. But I will tell you, Jenny, that you 
think, not of what you like, or of what anybody 
else likes, but Henry Ward. That is just what 
I think about it. And now you may wear it or 
not as you think—decoming in one of your pro- 
fessed individuality, as you call it.” 

She walked away from Jenny and her crown. 
Jenny looked after her with filling eyes; and, 
Without again touching the wreath, avoiding 
looking again in the mirror, she said to Ida, 
who stood with her back toward her, looking 
out upon the calm, starlight evening, and think- 
ing within herself that she hated it—*‘Ida, are 
you ready ?” 

Ida did not speak. But she turned slowly and 
followed Jenny to the parlor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Have you ever seen the Bacchante that Mr. 
Jocelyn did when he was at Florence?” Ida 





asked. She came close to Henry Ward’s ear as 
she spoke, and tipped her head stealthily in 
Jenny’s direction. Now Jenny was standing at 
a table very near them, so near, that when 
Henry turned a little to see what Ida meant, he 
distinctly heard Davenport, who was with her, 
praising the wreath, praising Jenny for wearing 
it, ‘in spite,” he said, ‘‘of the prejudice there 
was in some minds against such decorations.” 

He and Jenny both looked quickly at him, 
Henry saw, as the conclusion was reached. He 
saw that then Jenny blushed, looking with a 
very thoughtful face down at a print on which 
her hand had been resting. It was her favorite 
print, of the child Jesus leaning on a cross. 

Henry certainly wore a more thoughtful face 
after this. Ida saw that he did, and at first 
could have clapped her hands (very softly, 
though, not for others to see or hear.) But 
very soon, as she watched his ways, keeping 
near him, listening to the words so child-like, 
yet so full of feeling and goodness; to the sound 
of his voice, kind as an angel’s; kindest when he 
spoke to those old people, so deaf now that few 
took pains to make them hear. She felt what 
retribution remorse can bring; what a dread 
power it may take over the life, when the time 
comes that it does ‘‘ bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder.” 

But, hu! would she not slip its hold upon her? 
See whether she would not! So she made her 
way through the crowd of people standing, 
gliding this way and gliding that, until she was 
over by the instrument at which Jenny was just 
taking her seat. She was going to play ‘‘John 
Anderson, my Jo,” to old Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
They were almost done going out now, they were 
so old. But whenever they did come to Mrs. 
Overn’s, they required that song of Jenny, and 
their tears always ran, at the same time that 
they smiled, before she was half through with 
it. 

“T want to tell you something,” whispered 
Ida in Jenny’s ear, as the latter was placing her 
music. Jenny kept still to hear. 

“You! I think Henry is really vexed, just 
about this wreath you are wearing. At any 
rate, he looked as though he was, when he and 
I were talking about it. Isn’t he exacting 
enough?” 

“If I think he is displeased,” replied Jenny, 
looking earnestly but very kindly in Ida’s face, 
and speaking aloud, ‘‘I shall tell him why I wore 
it. The truth will make all right. I would 
trust the truth any time, Ida. It won’t always 
show that I did right, certainly, but it will 
always show, I hope, that I didn’t mean to do 
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wrong; or, that if I did do wrong, I am truly 
sorry for it.” 

Our good Jenny didn’t often speak like this 
to Ida, or any one. She was not much given to 
self-defence, as the reader must have seen. It 
made Ida quail a little as if suddenly a hand had 
appeared before her writing upon the wall, ‘Thy 
kingdom is divided.” 

She gathered anew her scattered forces, how- 
ever, as soon as Jenny withdrew her eyes and 
turned back to the instrument. 

“She ought not to sing! Aunt is afraid of her 
lungs now she has a cold on them,” said she, 
glancing at the song and then speaking to Mrs. 
Adams. “Jenny, let me do it for you,” laying 
one hand on the keys where Jenny was to begin 
her sopranos. ‘And when I have a cold on my 
lungs,” bringing her face nearer Jenny’s, and 
speaking in a coaxing voice, ‘‘you shall do my 
singing.” 

But the old people begged; Jenny disclaimed 
any indications of a cold in the last two days, 
and began running her fingers over the keys in 
the beautiful prelude. 

“T was mad!” wrote Ida to Mrs. Jocelyn, 
‘**so mad that I trembled in every fibre of every 
muscle. What kept the girl up in that way, I 
can’t think. I thought it would take all her 
spirits out of her, if she knew for a certainty 
that she had offended Henry Ward. For I know 
she loves him. I know it with greater certainty 
every hour.” 

Her truth and singleness of heart kept her up, 
thou poor Ida, thou who didst know so little how 
mighty a principle is the simple truth, to com- 
fort and sustain the soul! 

Henry Ward came near her as she was sing- 
ing; came at length so near her that he turned 
the last page of her song for her. She sang 


“John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go; 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


He did not weep, perhaps. Perhaps none of 
the gentlemen wept outright, save good old Mr. 
Adams. But many of them, and amongst them 
Henry, felt deep emotions; for Jenny certainly 
sang it with a touching commingling of playful- 
ness and pathos. 

Many of them, and especially Mr. Adams—so 
near the other world now—and Henry, so near 
it always, through the highly spiritual character 





> must be, where songs rise day and night from 





the red d; the red d from the grossness, 
the poor, foolish pride and vanity that half spoil 
the earthly life of us all; that make us forget it, 
for days, whose children we are, and what a 
home our Father has prepared for us. 

Many of them, Henry again inclusive, as the 
song went on, and in the still time after it was 
over, thought that there was a wonderful sim- 
plicity, goodness and exalted beauty in her who 
sang it, and that they loved her with just the 
kind of affection they would feel for an angel 
who left her congenial place, and came here to 
this—beautiful to be sure, and beloved, but, 
sin and sorrow-stained earth, to make purer and 
happier all who approached her; all who saw her 
and heard the sound of her voice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE company was soon called to the supper- 
room; and Henry, walking along beside Jenny 
and talking with her, was at her side at table. 
And just where they halted, to the exceeding 
great surprise of Ida, they encountered her, 
coming into the line from another quarter; and 
George Davenport making his way from still 
another quarter. Both Davenport and Ida said 
it was ‘‘very curious” that they should all meet 
right there. It wasn’t though so very curious, 
since Ida hurriedly slipped into his neighbor- 
hood on their slow way out, to say close to his 
ear, in passing him, ‘‘Come!” telegraphing by a 
movement of her head and hands in that direc- 
tion, that he was to go round his way to the 
table, and she hers. 

They and others who stood together with their 
little dishes of lobster salad, chicken salad, or 
blanche mange in their hands, eating, were steadily 
talking for a while of Emerson—Ralph Waldo; 
he had just come in from the room where he had 
been lecturing, and was at the part of the table 
nearest the door; and then, after a little pause 
in which they all waited to hear what Henry 
would say farther of him, in which Henry thought, 
not of Emerson, but that he must tell Jenny what 
he thought about her wreath, he said, looking 
Jenny quietly in the face, 

‘Your wreath is a splendid thing, Jenny, but 
I miss the old look about your head. You used 
never to wear anything.” 

‘I never do, now,” replied Jenny, giving him 
her saucer, and at the same time signifying that 
she would have more blanche mange. ‘1 wish 
you would take it off uow, Ida,” going a little 
nearer to her and bowing her head a little, “and 


of his daily life—thought how blessed that world‘ put it on Ino.” Ino and the infant Bacchus, 
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Mrs. Jocelyn’s gift to Ida, were close by, in 
plaster. 

Ida, without speaking, went on tiptoe, and re- 
moved it. Henry immediately deposited his 
saucer on the table, and taking the wreath off 
of Ida’s nerveless fingers, laid it carelessly on 
the head of Ino; and then, without giving a 
glance to its effect, he turned back to see if 
Jenny and Ida had all they wanted. 

“My first impulse,” wrote Ida to Mrs. Jocelyn, 
late that night, ‘‘was to drop the wreath on the 
floor, and put my foot on it. But somehow, 
their calmness, their unchanged expression stilled 
me. (It was just the same as if he had said, 
‘Rather rainy to-day, Jenny,’ and she had an- 
swered, as if the state of the weather were one 
of her slight concerns, ‘Yes, I see it is.’) 

“I gave it up then. I knew then that I had 
no more power over Jenny! over either of them. 
And George, imperious as he is, felt the same. 
I knew that he did. He knew that I did. Emer- 
son was coming with quick steps to meet Henry, 
and he—George, I mean—turned away on his 
heel, with a bitter shade stealing over his face. 

‘“‘Before leaving this phase of my New Year’s 
life, (bye-the-bye, my year does begin beauti- 
fully, don’t it?) don’t you wonder that Jen didn’t 
tell Henry that I almost compelied her to wear 
the wreath? I know I should have done it. She 
never will, if they live together a hundred years. 
I know her well enough to be sure of that. She 
readily tells the whole truth (in a few words she 
does it always) about herself, whether it clears 
or convicts; and, when she has done this, she 
has done. 

“George whispered as he was passing me on 
his way out, ‘Come to my office to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten.’ 

“TI shall go. People would talk about it, if 
they knew, but they won’t know; for dentist’s 
doors and daguerreotypist’s doors open close by 
his, you know, upon the same area, up the same 
stairs. 

“Good night. I’ll finish this long, troubled 
letter after I come from George’s office. I hope 
he won’t disturb my mind with any new tempta- 
tion to harass me day and night. I wish I could 
be as serene in my life as Jenny and Henry are. 
Tam so tired! 

“Well and well; it is all over with me. I am 
going to marry George. We are going to be so 
rich that nothing shall be in the way of our doing 
all we please. And I long to triumph over people. 
(I do not mean, now, Jen and her clique. Wealth 
has no more power to awe and overrule them 
than poverty.) But I will stand higher than 
Jen; and I shall feel it, if she does not. I will 





live at Washington yet; and members and diplo- 
mats, and even executives, shall be at my feet. 
I will have my way with them, as if they were 
puppets. George is sure, you see, of going to 
Congress in three or four years. 

“Dinner! au revoir! Henry is to dine here, I 
suppose. I suppose he will be dining here every 
day, after this. Oh, dear! and the sight of his 
and Jen’s still enjoyment will half madden me 
sometimes. Hheu me miseram!” 

Dinner waited a little for Jenny and Henry to 
come. They had left their chairs and so were 
standing ready to come; but they loved to linger 
there with no sound, or sight, or ceremony near, 
to detach their minds one moment from the blest 
assurance of mutual love. Jenny knew now— 
and, oh! what rest there was for her knowing 
without the chance for a doubt—that she would 
have been Henry’s chosen any way, if no letter 
by her father had ever been written touching 
the subject; that for many a year he had gone 
steadily on, loving her more and more. 

“But,” said Henry, when he saw how happy 
his assurances made her, how her soft clasp 
tightened on his hand, every moment, as he 
talked, ‘‘you haven’t a word to say to me about 
your own dear self; I assume it altogether that 
you love me a little and will love me to the 
end.” He was smiling in her face when he 
began. But his eyes grew serious and his voice 
unsteady as he concluded. He drew her close 
to him, to his heart. Still she did not speak; 
for she knew when she laid her head upon his 
shoulder and heard him saying softly, ‘‘ Darling, 
darling,” that there was no need of words be- 
tween them. 

But they must go to dinner. Henry went 
first. Jenny sent him, that he might be busy 
helping the others at table, and they busy in 
being helped when she came. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wett, Ida and Davenport are at Washington. 
He is in the House; this is his second year there; 
and he has grown intemperate and unprincipled, 
for this is what his constituents say. He will 
not be likely to get back again. He and his wife 
are fast deteriorating, at least to human sight. 
But God, on every hand, his constituents per- 
haps, with His all-seeing eye, knows a spot in 
some still corner of their souls, where His love 
sometimes goes and so saves from utter ruin 

The home of the Wards and Mrs. Overn is ever 
bright with intelligence and comfort. They often 
journey, often have friends coming to them from 
near and from afar; many of them very learned, 
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very excellent, very agreeable people. Very 
common people also come; and are as kindly 
received, as delicately entertained as the others; 
so that they go away with a feeling of elevation 
and comfort; thinking within themselves that 
*¢it is good for them to have been there ;” wish- 
ing that all the rich and learned were like the 
Wards; half believing that if they were, the time 
would come, some day, when they, or at least 
their children, and all who now are so poor and 
ignorant, would be rich and learned like them. 
And good like them; oh, if that would only be, 
here, where so much wrong is done! 

When Henry and Jenny are alone—and often 
at other times; for Mrs. Overn and many who 
come, have nearly as much interest in the philo- 
sophers as they—Henry tells her about them; 
about their lives, their homes and their graves 
that he himself has seen; reading to her now 
and then from their systems or their lives. He 
loves to read passages like this out of Fichte’s 
Memoirs, and she loves as dearly to hear them— 
for she not only has the delight of loving Fichte, 
but of thinking, in her woman’s heart, that she 
knows one just like him; her husband. 





‘His life is the true counterpart of his philo- 
sophy; it is that of a strong, free, incorruptible 
man. And with all the sternness of his morality, 
he is full of gentle and generous affections, of 
deep, overflowing sympathies.. No tone of love, 
no soft breathing of tenderness fall unheeded on 
that high, royal soul, but in its calm sublimity 
find a welcome and a home.” 

Jenny loved the inscription above Fichte’s 
grave:—‘‘ The teachers shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 
She thinks, with tears choking her, that that 
shall be above her husband; for with what a 
beautiful life, with what gentle, loving words of 
truth and wisdom is daily leading her nearer 
and nearer to heaven! What large numbers 
beside herself hang upon what he says! love 
him and God, and all their kind, the wretched, 
the lost—so-called—and all; live truer, and a 
thousand times happier lives, for his being, 
unconsciously to them, unconsciously to him- 
self, a teacher, ‘turning many unto righteous- 
ness !”” 





OH, NO! IT IS NOT SAD TO DIE. 


BY ROBERT G. STAPLES. 


’Tis sad to die? Oh, say not so! 
Let earth be e’er so bright, 
The triune God can quickly change 
Its brightness into night; 
Although the world be bright and free, 
It is not like eternity. 


Though in the grave our bodies lie, 
Our ransomed souls shall rise 
To life divine—transplanted be, 
Beyond the beaming skies ; 
There we may dwell beneath the throne, 
Where Jesus reigns, and reigns alone. 


’Tis sad to die? Oh, no, oh, no! 
Though friends may mourn our loss, 

’Tis sweet to know they too shall die, 
And Jordan’s billows cross; 

The joys of earth are fading, few, 

When Heavenly bliss is kept in view. 


What are our hopes while here we dwell? 
The flowers which brightly bloom? 
They all will fade, and droop, and die, 





With Winter’s breath and gloom; 
Then gladly may we part with earth, 
For future gems of priceless worth. 


’Tis sad to die? Oh, no! we stay 
Not in the silent tomb, 
But break the yielding sod, and quit 
That low abode of gloom; 
Our spirits hold commune with God, 
Freed from the clayey, cumbering sod. 


’Tis sad to die? Oh, no, oh, no! 
Earth’s flowers are not as fair 
As those which bloom in Paradise, 
Beneath His guardian care; 

And oh, it is not sad to die, 
Though in the tomb we lowly lie. 


It is not sad to part with earth, 
Nor bid adieu to friends, 
Since Christ has suffered death for us, 
And we on Him depend; 
Those whom we leave, we'll meet again, 
Where there is no more tears or pain. 
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PIGTATIL. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT L—PIG. 


Dranatis Persone.—Suow-Kererer.—His Wire.—Tue Learnep Pia Tosy.—Sprcrarors. 


Scens.—TZhe interior of a show with chairs placed round for spectators. 


Against the door the music 


Canterbury for an organ 


Enter Suow-Keerer and His Wire dressed 
in a man’s greatcoat. She seats herself at the 
organ and commences playing. 

(Music on the Piano.) 


At last he takes up a trumpet of roll of music, 
and blows through it. 

Enter Spectators, who pay their money at 
the organ and take their places. The organ still 
continues playing, and the Showman blows his 
trumpet louder and louder until the Spectators 
grow impatient, and advance to His Wife, holding 
out their hands to receive their money back. 
Showman pacifies them, and having shut the 
door, leads from the window-curtains the Pia 
Tosy. It has a blue riband round its neck, and 
its skin of white mackintosh is beautifully clean. 
The Showman points to the Spectators, who are 


clapping their hands, and the Pig grunts three ¢ 





The Showman bending forward, puts his hand 
to one side of his mouth, as if shouting. He 
beckons the people outside to \ alk up, holding 
forth a placard, written ‘‘Onty Five Cenrs.” 


times. His Wife taking from her greatcoat pocket 
a pack of cards, hands them to the audience, who 
choose a card. The pack is then spread in a 
circle upon the ground, and the Showman point- 
ing to it, stamps his foot to command the Pig to 
point out the chosen card. 
The Pig, grunting, advances to the circle. 
(Soft music on the Organ.) 
At last Toby stands before a card and grunts. 
The Spectators shake their heads 
that the Pig has made a mistake. 
The Showman beats Toby with a stick. 
(Great squeaking.) 
The animal begins again and at last stands 


+o intimate 


Kabat 


before the right card. The Spectators pun their ; 
hands for joy. 


to do so also. The Pig stands on its hind feet 


3 } and endeavors to perform a jig. The Audience 


The Showman then dances, and invites Toby ‘is delighted, and laughs merrily. 


— 


At last the Pig taking a plate in its mouth, 


goes round to the Audience to collect salleasas 
when 


Exit the Audience rapidly, followed by Toby, 
and the Showman and His Wife sneering. 
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PIGTAIL. 








Scene—ZJnterior of a Theatre. 


Enter THe AUDIENCE running over the seats, 
and scrambling, and pushing for the best places. 
Several screams are heard, and a fight takes 
place at the door. At last all are seated, when 

Enter Musicians, who gaze for some time 
upon the Audience, until whistling and clapping 
of hands begin, when they commence tuning 
their instruments. A bell is heard and the 
music strikes up, the Audience all seating them- 
selves. (Ausic.) 

The curtain rises. 

The scene is supposed to represent a desert in 
Arabia. Against the wall the window-curtains 
are drawn close, and the roaring of a Lion is 
heard behind them. 

The Audience all point to the curtains to tell 
that they know where the Lion is. 





The Prince gives the signal, and the Lion is 
let loose. It rushes to the Bold Performer and 
couches before him. The Audience applaud. 
He puts his foot on the beast, and opens his 


Renewed applause. 

Last of all having closely examined the Lion’s 
tail, he opens its jaws, and puts his head into 
its mouth. Pointing to the tail, he draws a 
placard, written ‘“‘Dors rr Wa@?” and shows it 
to the Prince. (The Lion lashes its tail.) 

The Prince with a look of horror nods his 






which is placed a piece of red silk. 


ACT II.—TAIL. 
Dramatis Persone.—Botp Perrormer.—OTuHER AcTors.—AUDIENCE.—Raaine Lion. 


Candles are placed for lamps before the stage, and seats are arranged 
Sor the Audience and Orchestra. 





| 





*It is for this point that the Bold Performer wears a cloak. He must cleverly slip it over his head, on 








Enter Actors, dressed as a Prince and his 
followers, as richly as possible. 

Enter Botp PERFORMER in bonds of jack 
chain. He wears a large cloak, and walks 
proudly, sneering at the Prince. He is ordered 
to bow the knee, but haughtily refuses. The 
Prince points to the curtains. (Terrific roarings 
again heard.) 

Bold Performer starts, but recovering himself, 
sneers at Prince. The Prince stamps his foot 
and the curtains are drawn open, and discover 
the Lion roaring. He has a fine mane of draw- 
ing-room mat, and a long tail of bell-rope, the 
tassel dragging on the ground. 

The Audience applaud the Lion, who is con- 
fined in his cell by the rails of a folding clothes- 


} 


hands to the Spectators, who cheer. Then hold- 
ing out one arm, he makes the Lion jump over 
it. Next he makes the brute lie down, and he 
uses him in a graceful attitude for his pillow. 


screen. 





head, but in an instant the Bold Performer’s 
head is bitten off.* Bold Performer falls down. 
The Audience scream, faint, and rush to the 
door, when exeunt. 

The Lion is secured and led off by Actors, and 
the Bold Performer, supported by the Prince, 
staggers off. Hzeunt omnes. 
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TO EVA. 





ACT IIL—PIGTAIL. 


Dramatis Persone.—Jouty Tars.—THErn SwEETHEARTS.—CAPTAIN.—BARBERS.—MARINES. 


Scene—The front drawing-room quarter-deck of a frigate. The bolster on the Canterbury for a cannon. 


Enter Jouiy Tars, with long pigtails of boas 
and twisted handkerchiefs. They are all putting 
quids of tobacco into their mouths. They shake 
hands, and dance hornpipes. 

Enter Caprarn, wearing a paper cocked-hat, 


MutTEE 
CVTOrF 


The men fall back in horror, they then advance 
with clasped hands imploringly to the Captain, 
who refuses, until at last he is overcome by the 
touching spectacle, and weeps, dashing away the 
tear with manly action. He stamps, when 


Enter Marines with brooms for muskets. 
They stand in a file, and having gone through 


ee ith 


their exercises, drive back the Sailors. 


- 


-~ 


Enter SweerHearts, hurriedly. They stand 
with open arms before the Jolly Tars, determined 
to protect their lovers with their lives. 

Captain and Marines weep, Sweethearts by 





and hair-brush epaulets. His sword hangs by his 
side. Drawing it, he orders silence by stamping. 
Taking from his pocket a placard, he holds it up 
before the audience, and on it is written, ‘‘ Pie- 
TAILS MUST BE CUT OFF DIRECTLY !” 


Enter Barsers with their coats off, and aprons 
on. They carry combs and scissors. The men 
collect in a group and grumble. The Captain 
orders a Sailor to advance, and he refuses, fold- 
ing his arms. Captain waves his sword. The° 
Marines present brooms, and are about to charge, 
when 


their loving actions, persuade the Jolly Tars to 
submit, imploring them with clasped hands to 
go to the chair. Two advance unwillingly. The 
Barbers cut off their pigtails. Their weeping 


ik Kf 


Sweethearts pick them up, and kissing them 
fondly place them in their bosoms. The whole 
of the men undergo the operation, each one on 
leaving the chair shaking his fist at the trem- 
bling Barber. But the Marines protect the Hair 
Cutters, and drive back the Sailors. 


Exeunt Sailors, leaning on their Sweetheart’s 
arms. The Marines once more go through their 
gun-exercises, when ezewnt, led off by Captain, 
and followed by Barbers. 





TO EVA. 


Give me a kind and géntle heart— 
A heart that’s always true; 

*Tis sweeter than the fairest rose, 
Kissed with the morning dew. 


Give me a smile of friendship bright, 
To cheer my lonely way; 

’Tis sweeter far than treasures are, 
Or Summer’s sunny day. 


Give me one look of happiness, 
To see when I am nigh; 

*Tis sweet to me, for ev’ry look 
Doth chase away a sigh. 


Oh, give me these, and then my life 
Will be a smiling day; 

No shade will come upon my heart, 
But these might drive away. B. 


H. 8. 





ROSA BLAKE AND HER LOVERS. 


BY CARRY STANLEY, AUTHOR OF “ADA LESTER’S SEASON IN NEW YORK.” 


CHAPTER lI. 

‘Rosa, Rosa, Rosa Blake! Where on earth 
can the child be? Every pie in the oven’s burned 
to a coal, I’ll be bound!” and good, bustling Mrs. 
Blake hurried up from the cellar, milk-pan in 
hand, as the smell of the burning pastry reached 
her olfactories. 

But Rosa had forgotten all about the pies, and 
was now high up in the hay mow, hunting hen’s 
eggs. She had paid a visit to the stall of the 
white calf; had carried an apron full of oats to 
Jerry, a superannuated old horse; and had fright- 
ened the speckled hen from her nest, when her 
mother particularly wished that very hen ‘to 
set,” as she technically termed it. 

Mrs. Blake, with a vexed energy, was crush- 
ing lumps of white sugar under her rolling pin, 
when Rosa entered. The girl’s appearance did 
not tend to mollify the mother. Her pretty curls 
were in the greatest disorder, with a blade of hay 
hanging in them here and there, and covered 
with dust; her neat chintz dress had a great 
rent in it; and an egg or two had got broken 
over her apron, in her descent on the rickety 
ladder from the hay mow. 

**Rosa, I declare you ain’t worth your salt, 
since you went to that boarding-school,” said 
Mrs. Blake, as she lifted her rolling-pin higher 
than usual, and brought it down with a crash on 
the lump of sugar under it. 

‘Why, mother,” said Rosa, good-naturedly, 
*T thought you wanted some eggs for the sponge 
cake, and I went to hunt them.” 

“IT wanted you to tend to the oven first, as I 
told you. And a pretty batch of bread and pies 
I shall have to-morrow, to be sure; and so much 
company coming, too. It’s too bad, it was as 
light as a cork when I put it in. Nobody ’ll 
believe, after eating that burnt up stuff, that I 
got the premium at the Fair for the best bread.” 

Rosa laid the eggs from her apron on the up 
turned lid of the dough-trough where her mother 
was working: and with a sigh and a disappointed 
look she stood watching Mrs. Blake, as the latter 
seized a large earthen pan and scraped the pow- 
dered sugar into it with her hand. 

“Oh, let me do that, mother, I knowI can. I 
used to before I went to school, don’t you re- 
— said Rosa, her face brightening, as 





her mother took up one of the eggs, gave it a 
sharp crack on the edge of a cup, and divided 
the brittle shell evenly in two. 

“No,” said Mrs. Blake, still unappeased, ‘I'll 
do it myself, you’ll get the yolk and the white 
all mixed up, and then a pretty mess I shall have 
of it,” and she went on breaking open the eggs, 
tossing the rich yolks from one piece of shell to 
another, drawing off the white in the meanwhile 
with as much dexterity as a Chinese juggler 
tosses the balls. ‘‘This cake ought to have been 
beat up a quarter of an hour ago. The oven’s as 
cold as charity by this time, I expect,” and the 
good woman hurried over to the oven, bobbed 
her head in to discover the temperature, seized 
the long-handled scraper and spread the coals 
more over its surface, added a few corn-cobs 
from a basket in the corner, and then returned 
to the dough-trough. 

But Rosa had taken her mother’s place, and 
was breaking the eggs as nicely, if not as fast, 
as Mrs. Blake herself could have done. 

‘Now, mother, these have to be beaten up 
with the sugar, haven’t they? Oh! I remember 
all about it now.” 

The dame’s face brigthened as she saw with 
what, energy her daughter worked; and good 
Mrs. Blake began to think Rosa not quite spoiled 
by her schooling, after all. 

Presently there was a great scraping of feet 
heard, followed by a clearing of the throat; and 
Rosa, looking up, saw a tall, uncouth man stand- 
ing in the doorway, with a hand resting on each 
side of it, as he asked with a look rather than a 
bow, ‘‘Is Samuel home?” 

Before an answer could be given, the figure 
had sprung several feet into the kitchen, for 
Susan, ‘the help,” who was determined that 
nobody’s ‘‘out shed” should look nicer than her 
own, and who generally scrubbed it and rinsed 
it till the bricks were as red as beets, threw 4 
huge pale of water immediately in the direction 
of the kitchen door, so that it went sluicing over 
the feet of the visitor. It was with difficulty 
that Rosa could suppress a scream of laughter; 
and her plump shoulders shook with suppressed 
merriment, as she turned her back on the aston- 
ished-looking individual, who now stood in the 
middle of her mother’s kitchen. 
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“Good day, Mr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Blake, 
“I hope Susan didn’t wet your feet; she is a 
head-over-heels kind of a body when she once 
gets started working. Samuel’s not about, just 
now, but I guess you’ll find him down in the new 
corn-field, or else in the piece of ground they’re 
clearing by the swamp. Or sit down and wait 
for him, won’t you, Mr. Johnson,” continued Mrs. 
Blake, taking a chair from which all the paint 
had been scrubbed, and dusting it with her apron, 
though it was already as clean and white as soap 
and sand and Susan’: two sturdy arms could 
make it. 

“No, I must be going,” answered Mr. John- 
son, withdrawing his eyes at last from Rosa, who, 
whilst her mother had been talking, had so far 
suppressed her merriment as to be abie to turn 
around, with her face overrunning with sparkling 
mischievous smiles, which produced such an 
effect on Mr. Johnson, that he had, during all 
that time, stood in open-mouthed admiration of 
the fair girl. 

With an awkward attempt at a bow, the visitor 
turned to depart, but looking around again at 
the Hebe in the kitchen, he backed out into the 
arms of Susan, who with a hickory broom in one 
hand, and a bucket of water in the other, was 
standing just outside of the kitchen door. The 
collision sent the water splashing over Mr. John- 
son’s feet again, and Susan muttered something 
about “people being as blind as owls,” in a voice 
quite audible enough to reach the ears of him of 
whom it was spoken. 

Rosa burst out into another fit of laughter, 
which this time she did not endeavor to suppress, 
as she asked, with the tears fairly starting in her 
eyes, 

“Oh, Susan, did you do it purposely?” 

But Susan, who had been “bound” to Mr. 
Blake when she was but ten years old, and who 
had now lived to the mature age of thirty, was 
& privileged servant, and she gave no signs of 
having heard Rosa’s question, except by a twitch- 
ing about the corners of the mouth, which looked 
suspiciously like a grim smile, and which can 
only be accounted for, if it was there, by a story 
told by ill-natured people, that Mr. Johnson had 
usurped the place in his bachelor uncle’s affec- 
tions, which Susan, with good reason, once flat- 
tered herself she occupied. It was added that 
her enmity was always aggressive toward the 
man who had despoiled her of all those broad 
acres, by his flattering attentions to his wealthy 
relative. 

“That Joe Johnson’s a snake in the grass,” 
Susan said, after the young man had finally 
established himself at his uncle’s farm. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue Sabbath morning dawned with such a 
bright, holy quiet, that Rosa Blake thought 
there could never have been such a Sabbath 
before. She stood leaning against the window 
frame, her laughing face sobered into a sweet 
thoughtfulness. Far across the meadows, and 
up from the valley where ran the stream, a 
silvery mist arose, enveloping trees and fields in 
hazy beauty. The far-off hill top seemed to be 
crowned with a halo of glory, as the mist swayed 
to and fro, and then slowly lifted, but half reveal- 
ing the distant scenery: and she thought of Bun- 
yan’s vision of the New Jerusalem, the Holy City 
which came down from heaven. 

The entrance of Mr. Blake aroused Rosa, and 
she turned around, unconscious of the tears 
which were in her eyes. A shade passed over 
the father’s face, as he continued to watch his 
daughter, whilst he wiped his hands on the 
‘“‘rolling-towel” behind the door; then he went 
and stood by her, for she had again turned 
toward the window. 

“Rosa,” he said, “I hope that what your 
mother fears is not so; and that you are not 
unhappy at coming home, and settling down 
among plain country folks. It will be a dear 
bought education, if that year away at school 
has unfitted you for your station.” 

‘‘What do you mean, father?” asked Rosa. 
“‘T was never happier in my life; everything is 
so beautiful, that I feel like crying; I don’t 
know what for, to be sure,” she continued, with 
a gay laugh; “but sometimes I want to cry 
when I am happy, more than when I am sad. 
Now, father, if you will only give me a little 
spending money to buy new books, now and 
then, I shall be the happiest little girl in the 
world;” and she fondled his great red hand 
between her own little ones, and looked up coax- 
ingly in his fece. 

“Oh, you monkey. Not satisfied with what 
I’ve spent on you already, eh!” but he kissed his 
daughter with so much affection, and looked so 
proud of her, that she was satisfied her request 
would be granted. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” said Mr. Blake, 
after a pause, ‘‘mother’s dreadful afraid you'll 
be a book-worm; so let’s make a bargain. For 
every pound of butter that you churn, or every 
cheese that you help make, and all the eggs you 
hunt up, you shall get half price. They’ve 
always been mother’s pin money, but I guess if 
you'll work right well, she’ll be willing to take 
the calves instead.” 

Rosa gave her father a delighted kiss, and 
went up stairs to her mother, to ask how much 
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butter, and how many cheeses and eggs she sold 
every week. 

Mrs. Blake was busy putting out her hus- 
band’s clothes, which he was to wear to meeting. 
The snowy white shirt was fragrant of rose 
leaves, as she unpressed it and laid it open on 
the bed; then the new cassimere pants, and the 
buff vest, and the grey socks, and red bandanna 
handkerchief were all placed beside it, before 
she answered her daughter. 

*‘What do you want to know for?” 

Rosa explained her father’s promise, adding, 
“you know, mother, that you are to have half, as 
well as all the money father gets for the calves.” 

“Well, I don’t mind, if it will only make you 
buckle to and work a little; but I guess you'll 
not earn much that way, with all your new- 
fangled notions,” and Mrs. Blake opened a long 
drawer as she spoke, and took from thence her 
husband’s Sunday coat, which lay neatly folded 
throughout the whole week in that particular 
drawer, the sole occupant. 

We must acknowledge that it was with some- 
thing of a flutter that Rosa Blake dressed her- 
self for meeting, for the first time after her re- 
turn from school. She was not at all above the 
vanities usual to girls of seventeen; and she 
hesitated some time between her darege de laine, 
and her plaid summer silk, and one of her two 
tissue dresses. The silk was decided upon, and 
as she arranged the apple blossoms. which com- 
posed the full trimming of her pretty straw 
bonnet, so that each petal would show, she smiled 
to herself as she thought that the severest critics 
on her dress that day would be obliged to con- 
fess that it was in good taste. 

Mr. Blake kissed his daughter when she de- 
scended to the sitting-room, and called her his 
‘*Rose-bud;” and Mrs. Blake gave a satisfied 
smile as she arranged Rosa’s collar and the bow 
on her bonnet. 

But once in the open air, all the girl’s vanities 
vanished. As the well-fed horses jogged slowly 
along, Rosa leaned forward to inhale the fresh 
air in long gasps. The blackberry bushes, waving 
with blossoms, in the hedges; the wild roses; 
the sweet fern, and tasseled pine, all seemed to 
possess a new beauty and new fragrance. 

“T feel somehow as if God was walking the 
earth, to-day,” said Rosa, softly, and almost 
unconsciously. 

Mr. Blake turned around and looked at his 
daughter in surprise; then he put down his 
hard, weather-beaten face and kissed her, as he 
said, ‘‘God bless you, Rosa:” and he endeavored 
to turn his thoughts from his fat cattle and teem- 
ing earth to subjects more suited to the day. 





Meanwhile vehicle after vehicle passed them 
rapidly, the occupants looking out and giving 
friendly nods and ‘‘good days” as they drove 
by. It required, at last, Mrs. Blake’s injunction 
to her husband to ‘‘jog on a little faster, for she 
did hate to be late to meeting,” before he noticed 
the snail’s pace at which his horses were going. 
When they entered the meeting-house gate, the 
wagon sheds were already nearly full, and knots 
of people stood about the doors and under the 
trees, awaiting the coming of the pastor as a 
signal for their entrance into the meeting-house. 
The men and women stood apart from each other, 
as determinedly as if they were unforgiving 
enemies; the former talking about the crops, the 
weather, and the field ‘‘hands,” and some of the 
younger ones looking very stiff in their Sunday 
suits; whilst of the latter, one female complained 
that her girl had gone off a week ago, and pro- 
mised to return the next day, and that she had 
never set eyes on her yet; and another inquired 
of a neighbor if she could let her have a couple 
of dozen more cabbage-sprouts; and a third re- 
quested of a friend, that if she went to town that 
week she would match her some brown silk; and 
another lamented the scarcity of cherries, for she 
“didn’t know what she should do for pies;” and 
so on throughout nearly the whole congregation, 
mere secular affairs being carried almost to the 
very altar. 

Yet there were some, nay, many, who were 
sincerely pious people. Men who out of very 
thankfu’ness for all their blessings, and in the 
name of Christ, would give a good milch cow to 
a needy or unfortunate neighbor, or supply 4 
poorer family than their own with many a basket 
of spare-ribs, and scrapple, and sausage; or rosy- 
cheeked apples and a fat turkey for Christmas: 
and women, who after a toilsome day at the 
wash-tub or baking-oven, would make dainties 
to carry to a sick child and sit up with it, and 
watch it with motherly care; but their daily 
anxieties and hourly pleasures were, we think, 
more easily laid aside than the envyings and 
strivings; the new bales of merchandize and ‘‘the 
tables of the money changers,” which, too often 
in our great cities, occupy the house of God. 

Mr. Blake handed his wifs and daughter from 
the wagon, and then drove the horses under the 
shed, whilst Mrs. Blake stopped to greet a neigh- 
bor, and Rosa stood for a moment irresolute, for 
she expected some one should have come forward 
to speak to her after her year’s absence. But 
none of her old playfellows advanced a step. 
Most of them stood in a group under a tree, 
eyeing her askance, their handkerchiefs primly 
folded in their hands; whilst some, who thought 
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if Rosa saw them looking at her, she would sup- 
pose they were admiring her dress, turned their 
backs upon her. Rosa, however, took in the 
whole thing intuitively. ‘‘They won’t speak 
first, because they think I’ve grown proud,” she 
said to herself, so she advanced with a kind 
smile, saying, ‘‘How are you all, girls? I’m so 
glad to get home among you again.” And thus, 
in an instant, the circle was opened, and Rosa 
was in the midst; and before they went into the 
meeting-house, she had invited them all to come 
and see her, and have “a good, old-fashioned 
time;” and each of her friends had decided in 
her own mind that Rosa Blake ‘‘wasn’t one bit 
stuck up,” if she did dress so fine. , 


CHAPTER III. 


Waist the minister was reading the hymn, 
Rosa happened to look across to the other side 
of the house, and the first person whom she 
noticed was Mr. Johnson, a little in advance of 
her, leaning his arm on the back of the pew and 
gazing steadily at her. In spite of herself, a 
smile flitted over Rosa’s face at the recollection 
of Joe’s quick entree into their kitchen the day 
before. But Rosa little knew how difficult had 
been the performance of Mr. Johnson’s toilet 
duties that morning, and all on her account. 
The bottle of pomatum, which had been bought 
months before from a travelling pedlar, had been 
opened for the first time, and half of its contents 
glistened on his sandy hair in great streaks; his 
collar, which, with its stiffly starched edges, was 
in frightful proximity to his ears, was attached 
to his shirt front by an extra quantity of pins; 
whilst his dark blue satin vest was made still 
more resplendent by the gilt chain which crossed 
it. But it was Joe’s buff and blue cravat, that 
he considered the triumph of art. Twenty-five 
minutes, by his great silver watch, had it taken 
him to accomplish the ‘‘rose” which ornamented 
its front, a rose which he thought would be the 
envy of all the young men at meeting. The 
cravat had been taken off and unfolded, and 
folded again; it had been tightened and loosened; 
the loops had been drawn out and drawn in; and 
at last the ‘‘rose,” as that peculiar kind of bow 
is called, bloomed forth to his satisfaction. Mr. 
Johnson’s silk handkerchief had been deluged 
with half of a shilling bottle of cologne; a con- 
temporary purchase with the pomatum; and 
after adorning his button-hole with a sprig of 
“old man” and some sweet-briar, he felt fully 
competent to ascend his buggy and appear at 
meeting. 

The second line of the hymn had been sung, 





when a clear tenor glided in, that attracted 
Rosa’s attention. She looked around and dis- 
covered that the voice belonged to a young man 
of most prepossessing appearance, but whom she 
had never seen before. Rosa knew that it was 
rude, and said to herself that it was wrong in 
meeting to be glancing around so frequently, but 
she was irresistibly attracted by the stranger. 

Mrs. Blake, good soul, in the meantime had 
noticed the direction of Mr. Johnson’s glances, 
and they had set her speculating upon her 
daughter’s probable destiny. The effect was 
apparent by her nudging her husband when he 
drove up the wagon after meeting, and saying 
in a low voice, ‘‘Samuel, suppose we ask Joseph 
Johnson over this afternoon. It’s but friendly, 
for he must be lonely with no women folks about 
the house.” 

Mr. Blake stood with the reins in his hand, 
looking somewhat puzzled, but he only answered, 
‘Very well, mother, if you say so,” and turning 
to Mr. Johnson, who was near, he gave the in- 
vitation. We need not say that it was accepted. 

‘*Mother,” said Rosa, as they drove home- 
ward, ‘is Jane Thompson going to be married?” 

*‘No, child, not that I’ve heard of. What 
made you think so?” was the reply. 

“T saw her talking to a strange gentleman 
after meeting, and thought he might be somebody 
from B—— that she was going to marry.” 

*¢Oh, no, that was Mark Anderson, that teaches 
school down in the red school-house.” 

‘And a proper good teacher he is too,” put in 
Mr. Blake, ‘I only hope we may have the luck 
to keep him; we have never had such a one since 
I’ve been on the school committee.” 

“‘Does he board around as the other teachers 
did?”’ queried Rosa. 

“Yes, he’s at James Thompson’s now. I ex- 
pect our turn to have him will come pretty soon,” 
replied the mother. And so Rosa apparently 
dismissed the subject. 

Two or three carriage loads of the expected 
company had arrived in the afternoon before Mr. 
Johnson made his appearance. Rosa, who was 
walking in the garden with Jane Thompson, saw 
him go around the corner of the house, where he 
thought he would be unnoticed, and take out his 
silk handkerchief to dust his boots. 

Susan’s story of ‘‘Joe’s underhand ways,” and 
her positive assertion that he was a ‘‘snake in 
the grass,” had greatly prejudiced Rosa against 
her new admirer; and as the spirit of mischief 
was often traitor to her good heart, she quietly 
glided up behind him, saying, ‘It’s a very warm, 
dusty day, Mr. Johnson.” 

Joe started as if he had been shot, and what 
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with his confusion, and the exertion consequent 
upon the stooping and dusting, the perspiration 
stood on his forehead in great drops. 

Throughout the afternoon Mr. Johnson attached 
himself to Rosa particularly, and Mrs. Blake, 
whose fears for the bread which her daughter 
did not watch, had been entirely allayed on cut- 
ting it, turned her whole thoughts to Joe and her 
Rosa, even while she gossiped about her dairy 
and chickens with her friends; and she ‘‘dreamed 
dreams” of the time when she would be mother- 
in-law of the fine farm next to their own, and of 
the improvements that Rosa would make in the 
spring-house and vegetable garden. 

As for Rosa, the child, she was somewhat dis- 
trait all the afternoon, so anxious was she, yet so 
afraid, she knew not why, to ask Joe Johnson 


about the teacher. At last she said, with what 
she considered quite a Machiavelien piece of 


diplomacy, 

‘*Does Eliza Richards teach school this sum- 
mer?” and the little hypocrite stooped down to 
pluck a pink as she spoke, in order to hide her 
blushes. 

*¢Oh! no, indeed, there’s a master teacher this 
summer, and such a nice one too, you can’t 
think,” was Jane’s reply. 

“‘J don’t think much of him,” said Mr. John- 
son, impressively, as he looked at Rosa. 

““Why?” asked Rosa, ‘‘doesn’t he appreciate 
the advantages he enjoys in your society?” 

Mr. Johnson glanced at the dimpled face of his 
fair interlocutor, and was puzzled as to whether 
the question was asked in respect or mockery: 
but he replied, 

‘*No, but he’s such a highty-tighty kind of 
chap; and he doesn’t know so much after all.” 

“Oh! Mr. Johnson,” said Jane, deprecatingly, 
‘she’s one of the nicest young men I know, and 
he never makes a body feel afraid of him, if he 
is so smart.” 

“One isn’t always afraid of smart people, 
Jane,” answered Rosa, “why I’m not a bit afraid 
of Mr. Johnson,” and her bright eyes glistened 
with merriment. 

The unarmed lover colored to the roots of his 
hair with pleasure, and making a stiff bow, he 
laid his hand on the blue satin vest which was 
supposed to cover his heart, as he had seen it 
done in the play when he visited the theatre at 
P—. 

The next Saturday came, and Mrs. Blake was 
busy as usual with her weekly baking. Rosa 
stood by the table washing cherries for the pies, 
when Mr. Blake entered, saying, 

“‘Mother, it’s our turn to have the master 
now, I believe, so I met him down the road just 





now, and told him I would stop for him and his 
traps this afternoon, as I came out of B——” 

“It’s always the way,” said Mrs. Blake, as 
she held a pie-plate up on her outstretched palm 
and shaved off the overhanging crust. ‘‘Here I 
am, hurrying myself to death to get done, to go 
into B—— this afternoon, and now that room 
has to be put to rights for the teacher.” 

*‘Why, mother, there isn’t a room in the house 
that isn’t fit for a queen to see,” said Mr. Blake, 
well knowing his wife’s weak point. 

‘You go on with the baking, mother,” added 
Rosa, ‘‘and as soon as I’ve filled the pies, I’ll fix 
the room for you. I'd like to do it.” 

So Rosa was soon heard singing away up 
stairs in the little room over the hall; which she 
swept and dusted, and spread the bed with a gay 
patchwork quilt, and coarse linen sheets, fragrant 
with laurel blossoms. The window-curtains and 
bureau cover were of immaculate whiteness, and 
on a little table which she filched from a spare 
room, she laid her choicest books and china ink- 
stand. The girl turned to survey her work as 
she was leaving the place, and she thought but 
one thing was wanting to complete the comfort- 
able appearance of it; so she went down the 
steps, jumping two at a time, and made her way 
to the garden. Jim, the black boy, was bribed 
with the promise of two large ginger cakes when 
they came out of the oven, if he would bring 
some fern leaves from the neighboring woods 
immediately; but it was with a doubtful smile 
that Rosa thought to herself, “I do not know 
what mother will say when she sees this lustre 
pitcher,” as she arranged the ferns and stalks of 
glistening white lilies in it. 

So when the little looking-glass frame had 
been hung with feathery asparagus branches, 
gay with red berries; and a tumbler of roses, 
honeysuckle and pinks placed on the table with 
the books; and the prized lustre pitcher put in 
@ conspicuous place on the wooden mantle, Rosa 
went down to call her mother. 

Mrs. Blake surveyed it for a moment in silence, 
and then said it would all do well enough, but 
that Rosa might have spent her time better than 
in rigging the room up in that style, and that 
she was certain that the pitcher would be broken. 

The girl that had been so happy in doing all 
this was terribly disappointed, but she was fully 
compensated when, that afternoon, Mark Ander- 
son entered the sitting-room, after having de- 
posited his trunk up stairs, and said, 

“What a charming room you have given me, 
Mrs. Blake I’m afraid that you have made it 
so comfortable and tasteful that I shall not want 
to leave it very soon.” 
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Mrs. Blake’s face glowed with a pleased smile, 
though the look which accompanied Mr. Ander- 
son’s words was on her daughter. 

That evening Rosa sat on the porch steps, and 
listened, during the long twilight, to her father 
and the teacher; saying nothing herself, but 
secretly thinking the young man a mine of wis- 
dom; and when she went to bed, it was to lie 
awake a long, long while, and wonder whether 
Mr. Anderson was engaged to be married, and 
whether he would not think her better educated 
than any of the young girls in the neighborhood. 

As for Mark Anderson, he did not sleep well 
either, in spite of the comfortable room, and 
cool, fragrant sheets. Rosa’s bright face seemed 
to haunt him. He several times caught himself 
thinking it was a great pity that she need go to 
school no more, and imagining the opportunities 
he then would have had of bending over her to 
set a copy, or correct a sum; or of the gentle 
way in which he would have chided her for the 
mischief which he knew would continually break 
out, in such a character as hers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue quiet of a June Sabbath afternoon reigned 


over all. In the partially darkened entry Mr. 
Blake lay on the nicely cushioned settee; in his 
shirt sleeves, and with his gayly-colored ban- 
danna handkerchief spread over his face to keep 
off the flies; puffing and blowing and snorting 
like a young locomotive, sometimes accelerating 
his breathing to such a degree, that an actual 
snort partially awakened him, when he would 
re-adjust his head, turn a little more on his side, 
and then begin again. Mrs. Blake sat in her 
rocking-chair, bobbing her head from one side 
to the other, now and then unconsciously brush- 
ing away the flies which annoyed her, and having a 
vague notion that Mark Anderson and her daugh- 
ter were on the piazza together, but that to-mor- 
row he would be at his school all day. The 
schoolmaster and Rosa sat on the long piazza, each 
with a book in hand; Mark sometimes address- 
ing his companion, who would look up shyly and 
answer him with something almost amounting 
to reverence, and then cast them down again on 
her book, but not to read; and he would turn 
over & page or two, and then his eyes would 
wander over the green grass, yellow with the 
sunlight, or up to the maple trees, through whose 
leaves the sunbeams flickered in ever changing 
beauty, and then back to his companion, and end 
it all with a sigh, that she was the heiress of rich 
farmer Blake, and he only a poor schoolmaster. 





made both Anderson and Rosa look up, and 
there stood Mr. Johnson radiant in nankeen 
pants, which were of the most approved cut, and 
tightly strapped down. Closing the gate with 
elaborate slowness, he proceeded leisurely up the 
gravel walk, and at the bottom of the piazza 
steps made Rosa a profound bow, but only 
acknowledged Mark’s presence by a nod. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Johnson, and I will tell 
father and mother that you’re here,” said Rosa, 
with anything but pleasure in her countenance. 

**No, no, don’t wake ’em up for me, Miss 
Rosa, I don’t want anything particular,” was the 
hurried reply; but he looked at Mark, as if he 
did particularly wish that the latter would leave. 

Rosa cast a quick glance at Anderson, but he 
turned to his book again, and left her to enter- 
tain her guest alone. At last he arose, took his 
hat and sauntered in the direction of the woods. 
The girl was in despair, and as the schoolmaster 
closed the gate after him, she said her parents 
would like to see Mr. Johnson, she knew. 

‘Don’t call ’em yet, Miss Rosa, please,” was 
the enamored swain’s hurried, whispered reply, 
glancing in at the sitting-room door: and then 
hitching his chair nearer to the girl, he said, ‘I 
want to know if I may keep company with you. 
‘First come first served,’ you know,’’ and he 
ended his question with a leer, and a puckering 
up of the mouth, that induced Rosa to think he 
intended to kiss her at once. 

Now Rosa very well knew what this phrase 
used to mean, when Jake Smith at the brick- 
yard ‘“‘kept company” with their Susan. She 
remembered how on the Sunday evenings when 
Susan’s beau came, she used to run around the 
house and peep in at the kitchen window, to see 
Jake’s and Susan’s chair drawn closely together; 
and how with a stealthy tread Susan used to pass 
her room, about daylight, still with her best dress 
on, but with hair somewhat rumpled; and how 
on Monday morning Rosa always chanced to 
alight on Susan’s rumpled collar, which had 
been put on clean the afternoon before, and was 
now ready for the wash-tub; and how on these 
occasions, Susan would be so sleepy all the day; 
and her vivid imagination pictured herself under- 
going this same ordeal, at the hands, or rather 
the arms of Joe Johnson, and no wonder that 
she answered, almost angrily, 

**No, no, I don’t want to keep company with 
anybody at all.” 

Yet she spoke, nevertheless, quick and low, 
for she had an intuitive notion that her mother 
would particularly like her to favor Mr. John- 
son’s advances. Nor was she mistaken; for 


A rattling of the latch at the front yard gate ‘immediately a ‘hem, hem,” and sa vigorous 
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clearing of the throat in the rocking-chair, made 
her look up to meet the angry frown of Mrs. 
Blake, who gave a couple of jerks of the head 
which seemed to say, ‘‘tell him yes, if he asks 
you again.” 

As for Mr. Johnson, it would be hard to define 
the emotions which Rosa’s answer produced. He 
had the greatest faith in his own fascinations, 
but somehow the would-be-lover looked upon 
Mark Anderson as a rival, and he said to him- 
self, ‘“‘If that sneaking schoolmaster’s got the 
whip hand of me, I’ll”——— but he did not say 
what, for as his warfare was never of an open 
kind, most probably he was not prepared how 
to act. 

As Rosa was helping her mother to clear the 
tea-table, after Joe’s departure, Mrs. Blake said, 
‘¢What made you treat Mr. Johnson in that way, 
Rosa?” 

‘‘What way, mother?” answered the daughter, 
without looking up, but shaking the sugar-bowl 
which she held in her hand, to settle the sugar. 

‘“Why, as good as tell him not to come here 
any more,” was the reply, in an angry tone. 

“I didn’t tell him not to come here, mother; 
but I didn’t want to be keeping company with 
him, and sitting up all night with a strange 
man,” and Rosa, who had commenced meekly 





enough, ended with a vehemence which startled 
her mother, for Rosa had Susan and her tumbled 
collar before her eyes. 

Rosa thought she heard a suppressed laugh 
on the piazza, but she comforted herself with 
the reflection that she saw her father and Mark 
walk toward the barn, a long while before; and 
she cared very little for the astonished look 
which her mother turned on her. 

‘«What on earth does the child mean?” queried 
Mrs. Blake, of some invisible person it would 
seem, for she did not offer to address her daugh- 
ter. 

“Why, like Susan and Jake Smith used”— 
answered Rosa. 

““Why, you little goose, what would Mr. John- 
son care to be sitting up all night for, when he 
only lives on the next farm? He’d just like to 
come to see you, sometimes, and you needn’t be 
so stuck up, for he didn’t say he wanted to 
marry you,” said Mrs. Blake, who thought per- 
haps she could pique her daughter into receiving 
Joe’s addresses. 

A saucy smile dimpled Rosa’s face, as much as 
to say, ‘I’m not afraid but what I can get him 
if I want him,” but she had tact enowgh to know 
when silence was the best policy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“ANGEL VOICES.” 


BY PHILA 


Im the stream that’s gently wending, 
With a dreamy, sunny flow, 

Angel voices softly whisper, 
Sadly, plaintive, sweet and low 

And the birds, that thrilling warble, 
In the azure sky so bright, 

Sing the songs to which they listened, 
In their far wrial flight. 


There are angel voices breathing 
In the night-winds pensive sigh, 
In the perfume-laden zephyrs, 
As they balmily float by; 
Come to us angelic whispers 
Of the Eden land afar, 
All enveloped with light and glory, 
Where the pure and sinless are. 


From the half-closed buds bloom-purpled, 
From the wavy fragrant flowers 

Angel tones are sweetly falling, 
Making bright the golden hours; 
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There are holy angel faces, 
Smiling from the fleecy clouds, 
And we list to hear their voices, 
As their forms a cloud enshrouds. 


When night’s ebon wings are folding, 
Slowly, darkly o’er the earth, 
When the fairest, holiest feelings 
In the weary heart have birth, 
Then, sweet angel voices murmur, 
To the spirit, soft and low, 
Like the cherished tones of loved ones 
Hushed and silenced long ago. 


When the dew is on the leaflets, 
Moonbeams silv’ring o’er the trees, 

Angel tones are gently whispering, 
*Mong the rustling, quiv’ring leaves; 

In the solemn hour of midnight 
Angels come to us in dreams, 

Fold their silver wings around us, 
Sing of where love ever beams. 





HOW TO MAKE ONE’S OWN DRESS. 
THE ECHARPE ORIENTALE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tue Echarpe Orientale is all the rage in Paris. ; classic outline to the bust, as may be seen by 
It is modelled so as to rest on the shoulder in a } the accompanying figure. To keep the scarf in 
graceful curve in the very spot that gives a {the position here given, two pins must attach it 
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to the dress just above figure No. 1, in front of 
the shoulder; a couple of moderately wide ribbon 
strings fasten it at the waist, more or less shut 
according to the form of the wearer; and a 
brooch to keep this knot steadily fixed is advis- 
able. Much depends on wearing a dress pro- 
perly, without which precaution the best shaped 
article will fall the wrong way. 

The Echarpe Orientale seems likely to remain 
long @ favorite in the gay city of Paris, and to 
supersede all others, for the simple reason that, 
without being remarkable, or outre in appear- 
ance, it shows off the figure to the best possible 
advantage. Any young lady can understand, by 
referring to an inch measure, how to cut it. The 
artist having numbered the inches exactly, all 
that is requisite is to have a long tape with 
inches marked on it, to refer to when cutting 
out. 

To make an Echarpe Orientale according to the 
pattern given, (being that suited to a lady of 
ordinary size) four yards of black glace silk, 
three quarters of a yard ‘wide, is necessary; but 
should the height of the person, and width of 
the bust and shoulders be greater, more will be 
required, as the first frill and trimming must 
begin from the waist, and that in front must end 
within a quarter of a yard of the knee. 

Having cut the pattern in paper, or old linen, 
according to the measurement given, it will be 
well to try it on the figure, and remark whether 
any alteration is necessary. The principal matter 
to be observed is, that the slight gatherings in- 
dicated on the body of the echarpe, just above 
the figure No. 1, should be gathered gradually 
to fit nicely round the front part of the shoulder, 
becoming plain again at the curved part, which 
is rounded so as to rest on the bust. 

This done, the frills should have hems folded 
back of about one inch in width, and black velvet 





ribbon of the same breadth placed above them. 
No. 2 should then be quilled in flat plaits of two 
inches wide, having one inch of space between 
each plait, and fastened down on the line marked 
C E, the letters on the frill being placed exactly 
on those corresponding on the echarpe. No. 4 
must be plaited, and placed in exactly the same 
manner, only it must pass beyond No. 2 (at the 
turn of the arm) so as to let the hem and trim- 
ming be seen beyond. No. 3 crosses under, 
reaching to E, which finishes the mantle nicely, 
and allows a free passage for the arm at the part 
alluded to. This frill has three plaits the same 
width as the others at the bottom of the mantle, 
and one at the corner; but the rest, as far as the 
letter F, is plain. This done, a similar band of 
ribbon velvet should be placed all round at the 
edge of the echarpe, so as to finish it neatly, that 
above the frills resting upon the first. 

As the black glace silk used for those echarpes 
ought to be good, no lining is required; but as 
our climate is mach more variable than that of 
France, it is well to provide against it. Thus, 
in winter, a lining can be added; only be sure it 
is cut out and tacked on so as to fit the echarpe 
exactly, and, as the chest is uncovered, a thick, 
high jacket (or Jasquine) should be worn with it, 
or at least a piece of wadding or flannel over the 
chest. 

For summer spotted white muslin made up in 
this way is very light and pretty, and can be 
made to look more dressy if wanted for a fete or 
promenade, by having plain rose-colored, blue, 
light green, or lilac ribbon inserted the hems, 
where they are indicated in the figure given. 

Others may be made of plain muslin, with 
hems of the same. Others of the same material 
with worked frills, or with light embroidered 
sprigs on the scarf, and frills of a pattern to 
match. 


CAP-CROWN FOR INFANTS. 


Tue cap-crown is given of the full dimensions, 
and the design must be traced from the engraving 
on fine French cambric, in the usual manner for 
muslin work. All the black parts of the engraving 
are cut out, or, if round, formed by piercing 
holes with a stiletto. The whole pattern is simply 
traced and sewed over, with a thread held in, 
except the border, which is worked in very fine 
button-hole stitch. Evans’ royal embroidery 
cotton, No. 70, should be used for this purpose. 





Infants’ morning ¢aps are, in our opinion, 
much prettier if made of plain cambric, wit) 
the crown only worked, than if the whole cap is 
embroidered, unless the embroidery be of th 
very best description, and this is too expensivt 
to be universally attainable. The runnings should 
always be stitched, and the needlework general! 
of the neatest and finest description. 

For the illustration of this, as well as othe 
patterns, see the front of the number. 





POINT LACE STITCHES. 


BY MES. ANN 8. 


ALL genuine Point Lace is the production of 
the needle; not merely the close and heavy parts 
are so made, but the most exquisitely delicate 
nets, of which, of late years, we have had imita- 
tions from the loom, are all alike produced by 
the common sewing needle. 

Point Lace stitches are worked on a foundation 


of braid or tape; or, sometimes, cambric. The 
braid is the ‘kind termed French white cotton 
braid, being very closely and evenly plaited. 
That used for large patterns is No. 9; for deli- 
cate work, a still narrower braid may be em- 
ployed. 

Very much of the beauty of Point Lace de- 
pends, of course, on the skill of the workers; but 
it would not be exaggeration to assert that even 
more is the result of the adaptation of the mate- 
rials. A very great variety of cotton and linen 
thread is absolutely necessary; not less than 
nine different kinds entering frequently into the 
composition of one single collar; those I use are 
termed Evans’ Point, Lace Cottons, manufactured 
by Messrs. Walter Evans & Co., of Derby; and 
they are as superior to all others that I have 
tried as it is possible to imagine. They are sold, 





STEPHENS. 


selected and arranged properly for this kind of 
work. 

The pattern being drawn in outline, on colored 
paper, is to be then pasted on calico or linen; 
when quite dry, begin to braid it, by laying on 
the braid, and running it on the paper with a 
fine needle and Evans’ Boar’s-head cotton, No. 
50. The stitches are to be taken through the 
paper, and not very closely together, except 
where points of leaves, and other angularities 
occur. In these places the braid is sewed at 
each end of the pattern and turned back; this is 
termed mitreing. The stitches must be taken 
across the braid; as it is not liable then to 
become wider. 

The stitches used may be divided into three 
kinds: edgings, laces, and connecting bars. 

The use of the edgings is sufficiently obvious: 
they form narrow borderings to the braid or 
other material which is the foundation of the 
lace. 

The Jace stitches are used to fill up open parts 
in the design, such as the leaves, flowers, or 
fruit, the mere outlines of which are made in 
the braid. 
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Finally, the connecting stitches unite the several 
parts into one perfect mass of work. 

Epcrs.—Brusszts Epaine (No. 1).—This is 
merely the common button-hole stitch, or, (as it 
is sometimes called) glove-stitch. It is worked 
nearly at the edge of the braid, and differs only 
from the ordinary button-hole because the stitches 
are taken at the distance of the fourteenth part 
of an inch apart, and, as the thread is not drawn 
tightly, each stitch forms a small loop. It is 
worked from left to right. 

VenitT1an Epaine (No. 2).—The first stitch is 
taken as in Brussels edging, and in the loop 
thus formed, four tight button-hole stitches are 
worked. 

Sorrentre Epatne (No. 8).—Make a stitch as 
in Brussels edging, but the eighth of an inch 
long; work one button-hole stitch in the loop; 
repeat at the distance of the sixteenth of an 
inch; two stitches are thus formed, one of which 
is half the length of the other. Repeat. 

Laces.—Brusseis Laoz (No. 4) is worked by 
doing a line of Brussels edging in the space to 
be filled up, and then another line, from right to 

left, putting the needle, at every stitch, through 
one of the loops of the first row. These lines 
are to be repeated, backward and forward, until 
the part is completed. In working the last row, 
run the needle through the braid after every 
stitch. 

VenrT1An Lacz (No. 5).—The beautiful closely- 
dotted appearance, characteristic of this lace, is 
obtained by working consecutive rows of Veni- 
tian edging, not backward and forward, but 
always from left to right, fastening off after 
completing each line; or, if the space be very 
small, running the needle in the braid back to 
the place where the next line is to begin. 

Enousn Lace (No. 6) is used principally to 





fill up large open spaces. Make a series of 
diagonal bars across the space to be filled up, 
securing the tightness of each thread by work- 
ing a button-hole stitch on the braid, before 
slipping the needle.to the next place; cross these 
bars by others in the contrary direction, and at 
the same distance (one-eighth of an inch) apart. 
Wherever the bars cross each other, work a small 
spot, by passing the needle alternately under and 
over the threads, five or six times round. Twist 
the threads twice round each other in bringing 
the needle to the next cross, and repeat until a 
spot is made at every one. Observe, that in 
crossing the first bars you slip the needle alter- 
nately under and over them. 

Orzn Enotisu Lace (No. 7) is commenced like 
the preceding, but when the two lines of diagonal 
bars are made, a line of perpendicular and one 
of horizontal threads must be added. The spot 
will thus be worked on eight threads instead of 
four. The lines to be at the rate of five to an 
inch. 

Enoisn Roserres (No. 8).—Another beauti- 
ful style of English point. It is a kind of spot, 
which looks like the miniature of the rosette on 
a baby’s cap, whence its name is derived. A 
single spot only is used in one space, and the 
size is to be stited to it. The open space is 
crossed with four, six, or eight twisted threads; 
the last thread to be twisted only to the centre, 
where all are to be firmly joined by working one or 
two tight button-hole stitches. Make the rosette 
by passing the needle round one thread and 
under the next, then round that and under the 
succeeding; continue until you have made s 
rosette as large as the space requires, working 
from four to ten times round. Stop at the single 
thread, twist round it, and fasten off. 

Next month we shall give the other stitches. 





EMBROIDERED BRACES. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Marteriats. — Fawn-colored kid, six inches 
wide, and the usual length for braces; one and 
a half yards of white or fawn-colored Petersham 
ribbon, two and a quarter inches wide; narrow 
sarcenet ribbon, to match the kid exactly; brace- 
fittings of the same color; fine gold twist, and 
the following fine embroidery silks: blue, six 
shades; lilac, six shades; pink, six shades; 
brown, one shade; blue-green, five shades; yel- 
low-green, two shades. 





The kid, being first lined with linen, must be 
marked with the design, and then stretched ins 
frame for working. The width I have given (six 
inches) allows for the pair to be worked in the 
breadth, with ample margin, as they must after- 
ward be cut to the width of the Petersham ribbon. 

A section of the pattern being given the fall 
size, it will be easy to draw from it, repeating it 
throughout; the colors of the flowers vary, being 


; alternately blue, lilac and pink. 
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The stitches used are the half-polka, and the 
long embroidery stitch. The former is used for 
the stems and veinings of the leaves, as well as 
for those tendrils that are made of silk. The 
other is a stitch taken in unequal lengths, so 
that various shades may blend together. The 
pattern being small and delicate, not more than 
three shades of green are found in each leaf; 
but these vary, so as to make one leaf very dark, 
another light, a third intermediate. The shades 
are taken in regular succession; thus, if the 
darkest be in the leaf, the others will be of the 
nearest tints to it. The very lightest leaves 
have only two shades; and the stems and veins 
are very dark green, or brown. The fibres of 
the darkest leaves, the tendrils, and the greater 
part of the stems, are formed of the fine gold 
cord, laid on, and sewed over with silk of the same 
hue, the ends only being drawn through the kid. 

The engraving indicates those leaves that 
should be lightest, some being worked with two 
very light shades of yellow-green. 

The calyx of the flower is worked in the two 
lightest shades of green. The flower itself re- 
quires six shades; the centre is of the darkest, 
the two sides of the two next, and the three 
lightest shades are blended in the remaining 
parts. 

The buds require only three light shades. 

It will be well to remember that the lower 
side of each leaf is usually the darkest. 

When the kid is embroidered, it is to be lined 
with light or fawn Petersham ribbon, the edges 
of the kid and ribbon being bound together with 
the narrow sarcenet. I prefer having braces 
made up at a good shop, as amateur workers can 
scarcely do them well enough. 





THE ROSE OF SHARON. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Earra has a thousand springing flowers, 
Whose beauties well the spirit knows, 
As cheer they all our Summer hours; 
Yet lovelier far is Sharon’s rose! 
For dew-drops on its tender leaves, 
The genial sunshine and the rain, 
Each for it beautifully weaves 
Bright colors, without spot or stain! 


And in immortal splendor glows 
Their beauty ‘neath some angel’s care, 
That all who pluck the brightening rose, 
Many an unfading garland wear, 





Whose fragrance shall embalm the air, 
And fit it for an angel life, 

Strengthening them for each thronging care, 
That they may conquer in the strife! 


And angel voices with their song 
Of joy are breathing round each flower, 
To make each fainting spirit strong 
That culls it for his spirit bower! 
Then gather thou this Heavenly rose, 
That Heaven may echo with thy prayer 
At morning and at daylight’s close, 
Till thou in joy shalt enter there! 





MITTEN IN KNITTED EMBROIDERY. 


BY MLLE. 





Kyivrine embroidery is so called because the 
pattern, in one color, is knitted into the other; 
and this, having something of the effect of em- 
broidery, is called knitted embroidery. In our 
present pattern, however, the work more really 
deserves the name, because the design is darned 
in after the article is made. The only thing to 
be observed, however, is, that the darning is 
strictly imitative of the knitting-stitch: this is, 
however, so easily done, that any one taking a 
rug-needle with a bit of wool in it can do it 
without a moment’s study. 

In this mitten we will suppose all the ground- 
work to be white, with some few stripes of dark 
pink. 

With the dark pink wool cast on 96 stitches, 
that is 24 on one needle, and 36 on each of two 
others. Form it into a round, and do two purled 
rounds. Fasten on the white wool and begin 
pattern. 

1st, 3rd, 5th, Tth, 9th, 11th Rounds,—>4 Knit 1, 
make 1, knit 4, knit 3 together, knit 4, make 1, 
>¢ all round. 

2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th Rounds are plain 
knitting. 

Fasten on the pink, and do four rounds, then 
nine rounds with the white, four more with the 
pink, = at least one inch with the white. 





DEFOUR. 


To form the thumb. Knit all the rounds but 
the last two stitches, make 1, knit 2, make 1. 
Do two rounds without increase. 

4th Round.—Knit all but the last four. Make 
1, knit 4, make 1. 

Two more rounds plain. 

7th Round.—Knit all but the last six. Make 
1, knit 6, make 1. 

Two more plain rounds. 

Continue to increase in this manner, always 
having two more at the end of the round, and 
making one before and one after these, until the 
thumb has about 30 stitches, when take three 
more needles, divide the 30 stitches on them, 
and cast on six more before forming them into a 
round. Knit a plain round; then 6 more rounds, 
knitting two together over the new stitches once 
in every round, then 8 or 10 more rounds, fasten 
on the pink, purl 2 rounds with it, and cast off. 
Continue the round, taking up six stitches where 
you cast them on for the thumb, and gradually 
taking them all in, by knitting two together at 
this part once in every round until all are used. 
Do about a dozen more rounds, then four with 
pink, nine with white, four more with pink, three 
white, two purled rounds pink, and cast off not 
too loosely. 

The mitten being done, wash it, dry, and 
stretch it on a card, making it longer rather than 
wide, and darn it on the design we here give, 
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each square being to represent one stitch, done 
exactly to imitate knitting-stitch. A for the 
lower band of 9 white rounds, alternately light 
and dark pink. B for the upper band; the Van- 
dyke dark green, the spots light. C the three 
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PORTE-MONNAIE.—DICE PATTERN FOR SLIPPERS. 
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stripes up the back of the hand, one in the centre, 
the other at the side of the wide stripe. The 
orange spot is indicated by a cross, the rest black. 
D the broad stripe. One is in two shades of 


green, with pink spots; the other has the same 
colors reversed. The engraving shows the places 
where the two shades are used, the lighter being 
uppermost, both in scroll and spot. 





There is the space of three stitches between 
every two stripes. The narrow pattern of orange 
and black also runs up the thumb. 

Mittens are extremely pretty with the entire 
pattern darned in one color; such as lavender 
on white, for mourning; or green or brown on 
white. We trust shortly to give some beautiful 
specimens of this kind of work. 





PORTE-MONNAITIE. 


BY MLLE. 


Marer1ats.—A small piece of fawn-colored 
kid leather, green and crimson ombre embroidery 
silks, orange and blue ditto, and one skein of 
plain dark-green. 

As the engraving of the porte-monnaie is given 
the full size, it may be necessary to remind the 
worker, that the piece of kid chosen for em- 
broidering must be considerably larger than it is 
represented. 

The design may be sketched from the en- 
graving, as that is given of the proper dimen- 
sions, The kid must be lined with fine new 
linen, and stretched in a small frame for work- 
ing. 

All the foliage is done in green ombre silk, the 
needlesful being so selected that the points of the 
leaves shall be worked in the lightest part of the 
silk. As great a variety as possible should also 
be introduced, one leaf being dark, and the 


DICE PATTERN 


A pRrerry, yet economical pattern, which will 
use up remnants of wool. Of each color used, 
two shades will be required, with black and 
white. Mark on your canvass the outline of the 








DEFOUR. 


adjoining ones light; but the green of the rose- 
buds and heath must be on the plain dark- 
green. 

The outer part of the centre rose is done in 
plain embroidery stitch, the threads radiating 
from the centre; the inner part is of stitches 
taken one over the other in a circular direction, 
the inner part being in the darkest silk. Bya 
little care in choosing that part of a needleful of 
silk which contains the darkest or the lightest 
shades, roses of different tints may be produced. 
This should be carefully studied in working all 
ombre silks, as on it the beauty of the work 
mainly depends. 

The forget-me-nots are formed of five French 
knots in blue silk, with a single one of the lightest 
orange in the middle of each. The sprays of 
heath are also done in this stitch, and the orange 
silk is used for them. 


FOR SLIPPERS. 


slippers with a soft pen and ink; then work 
from the drawing, beginning at the toe. You 
may use any number of colors, only let them be 
well chosen, and falling in stripes. Do not put 
green or blue, or any other two colors which do 
not blend well, close together. You may try 
the effect with shades in the following order: 
violet, orange, green, crimson, blue. That part 
which is quite white in the drawing is done in 
white wool, and there are two spotted squares 
which are to be black. Then the upper side of 
each die is in the darker shadow of whatever 
color may be used, and the other light. Fill it 
up with black. 

If you work on Penelope canvass you will find 
it much easier. 





POINT LACE INSERTION. 


BY MRS. 


Marerrat.—W. Evans & Co’s Point Lace Cot- 
tons, and No. 7 French-white Cotton braid. 
A perfect section of this design is given, and 


is to be repeated as often as required. If a short 
piece is wanted—such as a length for the front 
of a chemisette—it is well to draw the whole of 
it on a slip of paper; but when any continuous 
piece is to be made, draw only such a length as 
may be conveniently held in the hand, and when 
that is worked, remove the lace, and work again 
on the same pattern, folding up the finished piece, 
and tacking it on muslin or silver paper, to keep 
it clean, whilst working the remainder. Of course, 
when long pieces of lace are to be produced, the 
braid must not be cut off until the whole is done. 
As many pieces are to be used as there are con- 
tinuous lines in the design. In the one before 
us, four pieces, will be wanted, namely, one for 





PULLAN. 


each edge, and two for the scroll. They are 
wound on cards. The ground is Brussels lace, 
worked in Evans’ Boar’s-Head, No. 120; the 
English lace is Evans’ Boar’s-Head, No. 100; 
the Venitian lace in the same; the Mechlin 
wheels in Evans’ Mechlenburgh, 120, and the 
Venitian and English bars in Evans’ Mechlen- 
burgh, 100. The Venitian edging in the same 
thread, and the Valenciennes in Evans’ Boar’s- 
Head, No. 150. 

To join Point Lace edgings or insertions to 
muslin or net, make a very narrow hem of these 
latter; and laying the narrow braid which forms 
the edge of the Point lace over the hem, run 
them both together. A row of Venitian or Brus- 
sels edge may then be worked, connecting the 
muslin and braid at every stitch. 





NEW-FASHIONED SHOES. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


A Srrixrne novelty in Paris is that seen in 


shoes, of bronze or black kid, cut out, as it were, 
in — on the instep, as here indicated, and 
6 





bound neatly round, and finished with little 
rosettes of the same color in the centre. These 
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are very attractive and becoming to the foot. 
Any lady (who works neatly, of course,) can 
remodel a tolerably high kid shoe thus, or any 
good workman execute them to order. 

For dress, satin shoes, large rosettes on the 
instep, edged with blonde, or other light and 
recherche materials, are the fashion. We have 


seen some edged with gold and silver, that were 
very pretty, but only suitable for grand occa- 
sions; when extra toilette is du bon gout. Noth- 
ing can be more elegant than a pure white or 
black satin shoe; but rosettes edged with blue, 
white, or other slight edges to the ribbon, are 
much worn. 





NAMES FOR MARKING. 


BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


MareRiaLs.—French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work in button-hole stitch, or in raised satin 


stitch, sewing over the lines. All patterns of 


beauty and style. 





JANUARY. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


THERE’s a robe of snowy whiteness 
Resting light upon the hills, 

Where the Summer sunshine dances 
To the music of the rills; 

Icy fetters of the Frost-king 
Have been thrown upon the streams, 

On whose banks we have so often 
Lain us down to pleasant dreams. 


Clouds are piled in gloomy masses, 
Gloomy as the halls of death, 
From their darksome folds and ample, 
Comes the Storm-king’s icy breath; 
Tall trees of their crowns divested, 
Shake their branches to the storm, 
Dimly lifts the Tempest spirit, 
To the shy his awful form. 





Winds of Winter now are sighing 
Mournfully around the door, 

And they seem like tongueless pleaders, 
For the unprotected poor. 

Though without the storm is fiercely 
Raging with its mournful din, 

Though storm-demons are contending, 
There are light and joy within; 


For the welcome firelight dances 
Gaily o’er the cottage walls, 
Light, within the heart’s recesses, 
With a softened halo falls; 
Cares of life are all forgotten, 
Clouds of gloominess depart, 
Love’s divinest halo gently 
Steals unconsciously o’er the heart. 





SONG. 


BY BELL KAUFFELT. 


Au, yes, I would forever sing 
Some sweet, wild song of love, 
If I upon thy spirit’s lute 
The sweetest chord could move. 
Td be in ev’ry zephyr’s breath 
To kiss thy gentle lyre, 
And on the altar of thy heart 
Td light poetic fire. 





At eve, dear love, when flowers are 
By angel dews caressed, 

I’d be a bee to seek thy heart, 
And there forever rest; 

And like soft murm’ring in a shell, 
From some bright crystal sea, 

I would within thy heart, dear love, 
A constant echo be, 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tae Present NumBer. “Peterson” ror 1855.— 
We think we may safely assert that this is the hand- 
somest and best January number of any of the Maga- 
zines. The first engraving will go home to every 
mother’s heart, nay! to that of every true woman, 
whether mother or not. The fashion-plate is even 
prettier than that for December, which was univer- 
sally pronounced the most exquisite out. “Love at 
First Sight,” our extra plate, is capital—full of sly 
humor, and admirably engraved. The other illus- 
trations, whose “name is legion,” are a specimen of 
what we shall do, throughout the year, in giving 
patterns in bonnets, chemisettes, sleeves, basques, 
cloaks, children’s fashions, crochet, embroidery, lace- 
work, knitting, &c. &c. Of the literary matter it is 
only necessary to say that “Peterson” has estab- 
lished its reputation for giving better stories—and 
all original, remember !—than any cotemporary: and 
when our friends, old and new, shall have read the 
articles of Mrs. Denison, Clara Moreton, Carry Stan- 
ley, the author of “Susy L ’s Diary,” &ec. &e., 
they will admit that this reputation is fully sustained. 
In order to give these various tales, we have thrown 
in twenty-five extra pages, no small matter when 
paper is so high. 

In speaking to new acquaiatances of what we 
design doing for 1855, we cannot do better than 
recapitulate what we said in the December number. 
The Prospectus, on the cover, tells most of what 
we have to promise; but it is well to know that, 
in six particulars, this Magazine excels all others. 
lst. It is the sole ladies’ Magazine that gives 
only original stories. 2nd. It is altogether the 
most interesting to read, and for next year we 
have engaged additional contributors, such as Mrs. 
M. A. Denison, &c. 3rd. It publishes the newest 
and prettiest fashions, which are always superbly 
colored plates. 4th. Its mezzotints, line engravings, 
and other illustrations are the most beautiful. 5th 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens writes an original novel for it 
exclusively every year; she is the best novelist of 
America; and her stories can be had nowhere else. 
6th. Its crochet, netting, embroidery and other pat- 
terns; its acting charades; its receipts, parlor amuse- 
ments, and other things designed for the sex, are 
always the newest. We may add that this depart- 
ment in 1855 will be infinitely more enlarged, and 
superior in every respect, indeed unapproachable. 

Recollect, the price is only two dollars, not three. 
If we had space, we could quote a hundred notices 
of the press, and thrice three hundred private letters, 
as proof that “Peterson” is the best Magazine any 
where, at any price. But it is important to remember 
that the price is lower. A dollar surely is worth 
saving. 98 Peterson” is so cheap, indeed, that every 





TABLE. 


lady ought to subscribe for it, whether she takes 
another periodical or not. We close by quoting one 
of many similar remarks about an important point, 
how far we keep our promises. Says the Easton (Md.) 
Gazette:—“The publisher says that great improvoe- 
ments will be made in the Magazine for 1855, and 
he always keeps his promises.” 

Our “Actep CHarapEs.”—We begin, in this 
number, a new series of “Acted Charades.” This 
parlor amusement is very fashionable in our Atlantic 
cities, especially among the intelligent who know 
the value of harmless mirth. We have seen judges, 
literary men, editors, and even grave statesmen 
engaged in these laughable charades. For the 
benefit of such persons, as may not understand this 
species of recreation, we will describe again what is 
meant by an “Acted Charade,” condensing it from 
our November number for 1854. 

The game is, as its name expresses it, a Charade, 
acted instead of spoken. The two most celebrated 
performers of the party choose “their sides,” and, 
whilst the one group enacts the Charade, the other 
plays the part of audience. A word is then fixed 
upon by the corps dramatique; and “my first, my 
second, and my whole” is gone through as puzzlingly 
as possible in dumb show,”each division, making 
a separate and entire act. At the conclusion of 
the drama, the guessing begins on the part of the 
audience. If they are successful, they in their turn 
perform; if not, they still remain as audience. 

The great rule to be observed in Acting Charades, 
is—silence. Nothing more than an exclamation is 
allowed. All the rest must be done in the purest 
pantomime. If in the working out of the plot, there 
should be some sentence that it is impossible to ex- 
press in dumb show, and yet must be made clear to 
the audience, then, placards may be used. This 
license may also be taken advantage of in the scenie 
department. For instance, it would be utterly im- 
possible for the audience to know that the draw- 
ing-room wall before them is meant to represent 8 
“magnificent view on the Rhine,” or the “wood of 
Ardennes by moonlight,” unless some slight hint to 
that effect is dropped beforehand. 

Another very important point with Acting Cha 
rades is the proper delivery of the gestures in the 
pantomime readings of the parts. Every actor ought 
to study the different expressions and suitable actions 
of the passions. So much depends upon this, that, 
under these circumstances, perhaps it would be better 
to draw up a kind of code of expressions, or laws for 
the better regulation of frowns, smiles, and gestures. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in Acting 
Charades is the absence of a proper wardrobe. Very 
often it is necessary to dress as a Roman, a Persian, 
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ora Turk. Sometimes an t knight is wanted 
in full armor. In the Roman, a sheet will do for a 
toga; in the knight, the coal-scuttle for helmet, and 
the dish-cover for breast-plate, make capital armor. 
Greatcoats, veils, whips, walking-sticks, aprons, caps, 
and gowns, must be seized upon and used in the 
dressing up of the characters. 

Social parties can play our Charades, or invent 
others for themselves. We shall give one of these 
“Acted Charades” every month during 1855, and 
feel confident that they will constitute a very attrac- 
tive feature. A Charade is far better for an evening’s 
amusement than idle gossip, or the old-fashioned 
kissing plays, very properly now considered vulgar. 

“Harper” anp “ Pererson.”—-We still send these 
two Magazines, the best of their kind in the world, 
for $3,50 a-year—the full price being $5,00. The 
money must be sent to Charles J. Peterson, No. 102 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, and to no one else. 
Moreover the subscriptions must begin with the 
respective volumes of each Magazine, “Harper” 
with the December number for 1854, and “ Peter- 
son’s” with the January number 1855. We cannot 
send specimens of “Harper.” 





How tro Remit.—In remitting, pre-pay the post- 
age, and state distinctly the names of the post-office, 
county and state. Eastern bank-notes, or gold pre- 


ferred. If the sum is large, get a draft on New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, if possible, and de- 


duct the exchange. Fractions of a dollar may be 
remitted in post-office stamps. Even larger sums, 
when good funds cannot be procured, may be sent 
in stamps. 

For Taree Dotiars.—For three dollars we will 
send a copy of “ Peterson” for 1855, and a copy either 
of any two dollar Philadelphia Weekly, or of Morris 
& Willis’ “Home Journal,” New York. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

High Life In New York. By Jonathan Slick. 1 
vol, New York: Bunce & Brothers,—Beyond ques- 
tion there never has been a book published in Ame- 
rica so provocative of mirth as this. The story is 
that of a shrewd Yankee, who leaves his primitive 
neighborhood in Connecticut, goes up t6 New York 
to visit some grand relatives, and writes back home 
&n account of what he sees, in the rustic vernacular 
of his neighborhood. Between the fan in the spell- 
ing, in the style, in the naive criticisms, and in the 
absurd incidents continually happening, the reader 
laughs till he cries. One of the London Reviews 
said that in the Jack Downing Letters and the Ad- 
ventures of Sam Slick, there was more originality 
than in all the rest of American literature. “ High 
Life In Now York” is a better bo@k than either of 
those thus commended: and, if we do not err, ante- 





dated at least one of them; for it first appeared many 
years ago, so many indeed that it will be new to 
most of the present generation of readers. The 
illustrations of this edition are capital. One, which 
represents the verdant youth bargaining for a pair 
of stays, which he innocently mistakes for a new- 
fashioned side-saddle, came near being, to use a 
common phrase, “the death of us:” for we laughed 
till we fairly gave out from exhaustion. In every 
particular, “High Life In New York,” is just the 
book for one who is out of spirits. We would give 
something to know the witty author; for the work is 
anonymous. 


Leaves From The Tree Igdrayst. By Martha Rue- 
sell, 1 vol. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co— Under 
this appropriate, but rather peculiar title, one of our 
contributors has published a collection of tales and 
sketches. The tree Igdraysl, according to the Norse- 
men, is the tree of existence, every leaf of which, as 
Carlyle says, is a biography, every fibre an act or 
word. The best story in the volume is “The Diary,” 
one of those tales so unaffectedly told, so full of 
reality, that the reader’s tears fallon the paper un- 
wittingly, as if he or she was actually an actor in 
the scenes described. Apart from the artistic hand- 
ling of the incidents, and many bits of admirable 
characterization, there is a deep religious feeling 
pervading the sketch, insensibly influencing those 
who peruse it to aspire after better things. Yet let 
us not be misunderstood. No book is more free from 
cant, or seeks less to obtrude a moral. But, as the 
fresh, breezy air of the mountains invigorates the 
physical frame, so the pure atmosphere of this story 
strengthens the good that is in us and makes us 
“hunger after” a still higher life. Another superior 
story is “Uncle John’s Visit.” There are, indeed, 
few writers whom we like so well as Martha Russell. 
Some months ago, we published, in “Peterson,” a 
story from her pen—“ How Lucy Malden Came Back 
To Beechy”—which was equal, in its way, to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Ruth.” We trust she will write often. 


Out-Doors at Idlewild. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 
New York: Charles Scribner—To say that this 
book is charming is only to state half of its merits. 
It is as useful as it is fascinating. It depicts to the 
life the climate, scenery, air, and social and moral 
influences about Idlewild, the picturesque country- 
house of the author, located, as is generally known, 
among the New York Highlands. Willis has a style 
of his own, and it has the merit of being one ex- 
ceedingly striking, so that even what would seem 
trivial incidents, if detailed by another, become spicy 
under his pen. As a daguerreotype of life in the 
country—no! not a daguerreotype, for it is too grace- 
ful for that—this volume will long continue to be 
read. In its many salient points of interest it leads 
any book of the season. Mr. Scribner issues it in an 

egant style, though still for a reasonable price. 

'wo illustrations adorn it, one of the southern front 
of Idlewild, the other of the romantic approach to 
the poet’s eyrie-like dwelling. 
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Mazims of Washington; Political, Social, Moral 
and Religious. Collected and Arranged by J. F. 
Shreder, D. D. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—The distinguishing quality of Washington’s 
mind, it is now generally ded, was wisd 
Few men, perhaps indeed none, have ever been so 
almost invariably right. If any person doubts this 
assertion, he has but to examine the book now before 
us, when he will be convinced that so many sound 
maxims could be collected from nowhere else. On 
this account the work is an invaluable contribution 
to the stock of standard books for the people. No 
family should be without this store-house of wisdom. 
The volume should be placed early in the hands of 
the young, and should be studied, again and again, 
by those advanced to manhood, It shows the range 
of Washington’s mind, that there is scarcely any 
social, moral, political, or religious question now 
agitated, which he did not discuss, sixty years ago, 
generally indeed in few words, and often only in its 
elements, but yet with a comprehensiveness and 
soundness of judgment which unearths error at once. 
The maxims are arranged under convenient heads. 
The volume is neatly printed on superior paper. 





Martin Merivale, His Mark. By Paul Crey- 
ton. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.— 
Another book by another contributor to “Peterson.” 
Paul Creyton, better known to our readers by his 


real name, J. T: Trowbridge, is one of the most pro- 
mising of our rising young authors. In this, his 
most elaborate work, he has added to the language 
a book that will live; and he may now, therefore, 
take rank with novelists of established reputation. 
He belongs to a good school also, for he copies 
Nature faithfully, eschews melo-dramatic writing, 
and conscientiously adheres to the moral and pure. 
Some of the characters, in this fiction, are particu- 
larly well-drawn. “Cheesey” is really an original, 
and blind Alice a beautiful creation. The work, 
moreover, is full of graphic scenes. It is a healthy, 
pleasing book, admirable for the family circle: ‘a 
novel that a father can bring into the house, and 
commend to his child superior illus- 
trations adorn the book. 


Children’s Trials; or, The Little Rope Dancers and 
other Tales, Translated from the German of Auguste 
Linden, lvol. Boston: Crosby & Nichols,—In this 
pretty little volume we have five charming stories 
for children. To judge from the absorbing attention 
which our little one gives to them, they are quite 
above the average merit of such narratives. We feel 
confident, therefore, that we can recommend them. 
The book is neatly printed, and illustrated with 
colored lithographs, 


Beautiful Bertha. By Mre, L. 0. Tuthill 1 vol. 
New York: Charles Scribner.—This elegant little 
volume is just the gift for young people, who hav, 
ceased to be mere children, but are yet not in thot 
adolescence. Mrs. Tuthill is one of our most popular 
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writers in this walk. The book is prettily illustrated. 


Mile-Stones In Our Life-Journey. By Samuel 
Osgood. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
In this elegant volume the author aims, as he says 
in his preface, “to treat the chief stages in human 
life, in connexion with their attendant lessons and 
experiences.” The style is graceful, the sentiments 
pure, the truths wholesome, the moral eminently 
instructive. The following are a few of the subjects 
treated :-—“Childhood;” “The True Fire,” “Man. 
hood and Its Business,” “Middle-Age,” “Immor- 
tality as Fact,” “Immortality as Motive,” “Home 
Evermore,” &c. &c. If more of such works were 
published, so abounding in suggestive teachings, and 
made so attractive by the graces of style, the world 
would be the better for it. A publisher, who helps 
to introduce such volumes to the community, is 
really a benefactor. We hope to see the book widely 
disseminated. In the elegance of the topography 
and the superior character of the paper, the volume 
exceeds most of the books of the month, and is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the parlor or the boudoir. 


Popular Tales. By Madame Guizot. Trunslated 
from the French by Mrs, L. Burke. 1 vol. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichole & Co.—This is a book which we 
earnestly recommend to parents for a Christmas, 
New Year’s, or Birth-Day Gift to their children, 
The stories are excellent in tone, graceful in style, 
and crowded with interesting incidents. Among 
the religious portion of the French population these 
tales have enjoyed a wide popularity; and the Ame- 
rican publishers, in procuring their translation, have 
conferred a substantial benefit on our youth. We 
know no collection of sketches which are more popu- 
lar with those for whom they are designed. The 
volume is neatly printed, tastefully bound, and em- 
bellished with numerous illustrations. 


Clovernook Children. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields.—These delightful stories are 
destined, unless we mistake, to great popularity. 
They are told in a style of simple elegance, adhere 
closely to Nature, and are thoroughly American in 
their feeling, if we may borrow a word from paint- 
ing. Every family, where there are children, should 
have a copy of the work. The tales are more intel- 
lectual than stories for children generally are, 8 
great merit, and one which cultivated households 
especially will prize. The volume is issued with the 
characteristic neatness of Ticknor & Fields, who 
have done more to improve the public taste than 
any other publishers in America. 


The Pride of Life. By Lady Scott. 1vol. New 
York: Long & Brothers.—Really a capital novel. 
Saverell is a fine character, so also is Arlington; 
while others, less agreeable in themselves, never- 
theless are racily sketched. The plot is skilfully 
managed, keeping interest alive to the last. The 
moral of the book, that haughtiness in regard 
birth is a false and dangerous vice, is one that will 
commend it peeuliarly in this country, where the 
social distinctions of rank are properly ignored. 
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You Have Heard of Them. By Q. vol. New 
York: Redfteld.—This volume is destined to make a 
noise. It is a series of racy sketches of American 
and European notables, comprising nearly all the 
names about whom one is curious. The author seems 
to have known personally every person whom he 
describes, with the solitary exception of Giulia Grisi; 
and disavows having consciously heightened the 
trath. The work is one to preserve as well as to 
read. Redfield has published it in good style, with 
a portrait of Horace Vernet, and a vignette title-page, 
a most graceful affair, with a head of Grisi. “You 
Have Heard of Them” is the very kind of book to 
please the more intelligent class, and, therefore, just 
the one for our hundred thousand readers. 


Heart’s-Ease; or, The Brother’s Wife. By the 
author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” 2 vole. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—Decidedly the most de- 
lightful fiction of the season. The first work of this 
author created quite an excitement among novel 
readers: but “ Heart’s-Ease” is destined to a still 
wider popularity, if merit will secure admirers. The 
characters are capitally drawn, especially those of 
“Violet” and “Theodora;” the sentiments are pure; 
and the interest of the story is maintained with great 
skill. The tale is one we can recommend to families, 
as belonging to that healthful class of fictions, which 
improve, instead of perverting, the reader. Like all 


of Appletons’ publications, “ Heart’s-Ease” is issued 
in an exceedingly creditable style. 


Ida May. A Story of Things Actual and Possible. 
By Mary Langdon. 1vol. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co.—We received this work as the very last 
sheets of our January number were being prepared, 
80 that we have not yet had time to peruse it and 
pronounce on its merits. We observe, however, that 
the critical journals of London, in which metropolis 
the book has already appeared, speak of it as a supe- 
tior production. The “Church of England Quarterly 
Review” affirms that if “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 
never been written, “Ida May” would have “attained 
the popularity of that marvellous tale.” The pub- 
lishers have issued the volume in a very neat style. 


Southward Ho! A Spell of Sunshine. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—A 
collection of the novelist’s shorter tales, skilfully in- 
terwoven into a narrative of a voyage between New 
York and Charleston, the various stories being sup- 
posed to be told to while away time. We rank the 
book among Simms’ best. One often wishes just 
such discursive reading as the volume affords. As 
usual with Redfield’s publications it is issued in 
capital style: and, we may add, matches the cory 
tected edition of the author’s novels. 

The Rat Catcher ; or, The Magic Fire. Translated 
from the German by Mre. H. C. Conaut. 1 vol. New 
York: Charles Scribner.—A delightful tale of “the 
olden time,” for juveniles, appropriate for a present 
during the holidays. It is neatly published, and at 
8 low price. 





The Wanderers by Sea and Land. With Other 
Tales. By Peter Parley. 1 vol. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—The name of the author is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the excellence of this book for 
juveniles. It is altogether the most meritorious of 
its kind which has appeared this season. ‘Lhe pub- 
lishers have excelled even themselves in the printing, 
embellishing and binding of the volume. Such beau- 
tiful typography is not often seen this side of Paris. 
The engravings are also superior. We recommend 
it to heads of families as peculiarly suitable for a 
gift-book at the approaching holidays. 

Theatrical Journey- Work and Anecdotical Reeol- 
lections of Sol Smith, Eeqg. 1vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—This is another volume of Peterson’s 
“Library of Humorous American Works.” We have 
enjoyed many a hearty laugh over it, and commend 
it to all who wish for a little harmless merriment. 
He was a wise man, who said that the best panacea 
for a long life, was to laugh whenever one could. A 
portrait of Sol Smith adorns the volume. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


To Cure Chilblains.—Rub the chilblains with warm 
spirits of rosemary, to which a small addition of oil 
of turpentine has been made; after this, apply soft 
linen, moistened with camphorated spirits, or either 
of the following embrocations: Soap liniment, and 
compound camphor liniment, of each half an ounce ; 
oil of turpentine, three drachms; mix, and keep con- 
stantly applied;—or, alum, two drachms, distilled 
vinegar and proof spirit, of each half a pint. Pre- 
pared chalk, thickly powdered on the chilblain, is 
also said to be very efficacious is keeping down the 
inflammatory swelling. 

Diet for Birds.—All birds in confinement suffer 
much in the feet. They should be soaked in tepid 
water, and carefully cleaned; but unless the canary 
is extremely tame, the process may, from fright, 
produce epileptic fits. Avoid sugar in the diet, 
which injures the stomach; give a little groundsel, 
or other green food; and at moulting time, occasion- 
ally put a rusty nail in the water, which strengthens 
the stomach. Hemp seed should be sparingly given, 
as it is very heating. German paste may be pro- 
cured at any seedsman’s or bird-fancier’s. 

To Preserve Steel from Rust.—Add to a quart of 
water, a half pound of quick lime. Let this stand, 
and pour off the clear liquor, and stir up with it olive 
oil to the consistence of cream. Rub the steel which 
is to be put by, with this mixture, and wrap it up in 
paper. If the article cannot be conveniently wrapped 
in paper, cover it very thickly with the paste. 

To Fatten Fowle.—Fowls or chickens may be fat- 
tened in four or five days by feeding them three 
times daily with rice boiled in milk, always fresh, as 
sourness prevents them from fattening. Give them 
clean water to drink. By this method the flesh is 
made particularly white. 
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Mulled Wine.—A French receipt for mulled wine: 
Boil in a teacupful of water a quarter of an ounce 
of spice (cinnamon, ginger, slightly bruised, and 
cloves) with three ounces of fine sugar, till they form 
a thick syrup, which must not on any account be 
allowed to burn. Pour in a pint of port wine, and 
stir it gently till it is on the point of boiling only; 
it should then be served immediately. The addition 
of a strip of orange-peel gives the flavor of bishop. 
In France, light claret, or vin du pays, takes the 
place of port wine. a 

Lemon Pudding.—Stir over a slow fire till they 
boil, four ounces and a half of butter, with seven 
ounces of sifted sugar; then pour them into a dish to 
remain till nearly cold. Mix very smoothly a large 
dessert spoonful of flour with six eggs that have been 
whisked and strained; add these very gradually to 
the butter and sugar, with the grated rinds and juice 
of the two lemons; put a rim or lining of puff-paste 
to the pudding, and bake it for an hour in a gentle 
oven. 

French Melted Butter.—Pour half a pint of good, 
but not thick, melted butter, boiling, to the well- 
beaten yolks of two very fresh eggs, and stir them 
briskly as it is added; put the butter again into the 
saucepan, and shake it high over the fire for an in- 
stant; but do not allow it to boil, or it will curdle. 
Add a little lemon juice, or white vinegar, and serve 
immediately. 

Fruit in Jelly—Put into a basin half a pint of 
clear calf’s-foot jelly, and when it has become stiff, 
lay in a bunch of grapes, with the stalk upward; over 
this, put a few vine leaves, and fill up the bowl with 
warm jelly; let it stand until next day, and then set 
the bowl in hot water, up to the brim, for a minute; 
then turn out carefully on a dish. 

Barley Water.—The proper mode of making barley 
water is to boil pearl barley for a few minutes, then 
throw away the water and add other, in the propor- 
tion of a pint io an ounce of barley. Boil quickly, 
and then let it simmer for an hour, when it is to be 
strained and sweetened, according to taste, This 
drink is a very nourishing one for invalids. 

Lemon Drops.—Grate three large lemons, with a 
large piece of loaf-sugar; then scrape the sugar into 
a plate, and add half a teaspoonful of flour; mix well, 
and beat it into a light paste, with the white of an 
egg; drop it upon white paper, and put in a moderate 
oven, on a tin plate. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fig. 1.—A Baru Dress or Warts Iuuvsion, over 
white satin. The illusion dress has four skirts, the 
lower one having three rows of white satin ribbon 
around it, while the upper ones consist of three 
tunics, each trimmed with blonde lace with vandyke 
edge, and looped up by moss-roses and buds, and 
long tendrils. The corsage has a shawl berthe com- 





posed of blonde like that on the skirt. Small puffed 


sleeves. Head-dress of moss-roses to correspond with 
the trimming of the skirt. 

Fie. u.—A Batt Dress or Pink CRAPE ann 
Brusseis Lace.—The lower part of skirt consists of 
six puffings of crape, studded by bows of pink satin. 
Above this are four rows of narrow Brussels lace; 
above these again are five puffings of crape, studded 
with bows, and then come three more rows of lace, 
Corsage in the shawl style, trimmed with white lace, 
and a pink satin bow. Very short puffed sleeves, 
Hair rolled back from the face and trimmed with 
pink flowers. 

Fie. ut—A Evernre Crave Dress ror EVENING 
WEAR.—This material is very thin and should be 
worn over silk or satin. It is trimmed with three 
flounces, each flounce having alternate stripes of blue 
and white. The corsage is made to open to the 
waist, and is plaited from the waist to the shoulders, 
The pagoda sleeves are trimmed with a bordering to 
correspond with the flounces. 

Fie. 1v.—DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF FIVE OR 
SIx YEARS oF Acz.—Frock of tartan poplin. Black 
velvet jacket, with lappets turned back. The lap- 
pets, basque, and ends of the sleeves, edged with 
black silk fringe. Chemisette and under-sleeves 
of cambric, ornamented with eyelet-hole work. A 
round hat of black plush, ornamented with a long 
black ostrich feather. Trousers of cambric muslin, 
edged with eyelet-hole work. Boots of blue casb- 
mere, tipped with glazed leather. 

Fie. v.—CosTuME FOR A LITTLE Boy OF SEVEN 
OR EIGHT YEARS OF AGE.—Paletot of fawn-colored 
cloth, falling loosely over the figure, without being 
confined at the waist either behind or in front. It 
is faced with two rows of fancy silk buttons, inter- 
mingled with passementerie. The sleeves, which 
descend only about half way down the lower arm, 
are trimmed with passementerie and fancy buttons. 
Under-sleeves of white cambric, ornamented with 
needlework. Trousers of dark-blue cloth. A small 
Glengarry bonnet, bound at the edge with tartan 
ribbon. A band of blue velvet is fastened in front 
by a small silver cockade, and surmounted by 4 
black eagle’s plume. 

Fie. vi.—ALma CroaK.—The material of which 
this is composed is black silk, of a peculiarly rich 
and substantial texture. Like almost all the cloaks 
of the present season, the form is circular. A rich 
bordering of gold in a palm-leaf design extends along 
the bottom and up the fronts of the cloak. This gold 
bordering, which presents the effect of superb em- 
broidery, is woven with the silk. The cloak is 
edged at the bottom bya broad fringe of black 
sewing silk with a heading of net interspersed with 
gold. The hood is fastened by a tassel of an ¢x- 
tremely novel description, and the character of 
which is.quite in keeping with the oriental splendor 
of the cloak which it adorns. It is a triple taste 
formed of black silk and gold, mounted on a flat head. 

Fie. vi.—-A GREEN VELVET Cok also of a cit- 
cular form. The great beauty of this garment col 
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sista in the peculiarly rich and graceful fringe, which 
is very deep, and of the same shade as the cloak, and 
interspersed with dots of lighter green. A rich gimp 
heads the fringe. The-yoke is trimmed to correspond 
with the bottom of the cloak, and has two bows and 
ends of ribbon on each shoulder. 

Fig. vul.—Garnet Vetiver Bonyet, with gui- 
pure applications. A piece of velvet edged with 
lace is put on the top and its flowing ends fall over 
the curtain behind. Inside, white roses and blonde. 

Fie. 1x.—Si1rx Bonyet.—The crown is entirely 
covered with narrow velvets ornamented with black 
lace. The front is trimmed with a wreath of bows 
of ribbon of two colors. At the edge of the front is 
sewed a lace fall. Inside, flame-colored velvet pinks 
mixed with jet. 

Fic. x.—Tue Anna Bopy.—It is made entirely 
of English point lace and trimmed with a deep 
flounce of the same. The ornament is composed of 
plaited ribbons, bordered on each side with English 
point lace. Bows of the same with long ends are 
placed on the sleeves. 

Fie. x1.—Tue Hortense Bopy.—This body, 
which is charming for dinner or evening toilet is 
made entirely of Venice point lace. It is low, and 


ernamented with ribbons as braces covered with lace 
and terminated by a lace forming a revers. The 
bottom of the body is trimmed with a deep lace, as 
are also the short sleeves. ‘This very graceful body 


may also be made of black lace. 

General Remarxs.—Lace will be most profusely 
employed as trimming this winter both for outer 
garments and dresses. For full toilet there will be 
& great many dresses with lace flounces. Some of 
these flounces are nearly three-quarters of a yard in 
depth, and are accompanied by berthes, and sleeves 
corresponding in design. 

Many house dresses are made without basques, 
though the latter are very much worn, but as we 
said in a former number, much larger than they have 
been, the bottom reaching to the top flounce of the 
dress, Braces of ribbon, velvet, or lace, are much 
worn. As trimmings, watered ribbon, plush, lace, 
velvet and fringe are much used. Morning dresses 
are often made with a round pelerine cape, which 
reaches to the waist. All. morning dresses have the 
skirts made open, which makes a handsomely trim- 
med petticoat indispensible. : 

CLoaKks.—Several of the cloaks recently received 
from Paris are trimmed with a new kind of braid, 
three or four inches wide. This braid, which is set 
on in straight rows or bands, has a middle stripe of 
moire, edged on each side by a narrow border of 
plush. The moire stripe is either black, or of some 
dark color, and the plush border blue, green, or 
violet. 

Also other kinds of braid are formed of a com- 
bination of plush, moire, and satin, and are figured 
with a pattern in squares, lozenges, stars, &c. The 
patten is often of various tints, contrasting well 
wits pdark moire ground. Rows of plush, either 





plain or figured, are employed for trimming cloth 
cloaks. 

Also not unfrequently, cloth cloaks are lined 
with colored silks of a hue harmonizing with those 
in the trimming. They are also lightly wadded 
through the sleeves as well as the body of the cloak. 
One of the prettiest cloaks which we have seen is a 
short paletot of blue velvet, simply trimmed with a 
deep berthe formed of a silk network and tassels. 
The same trimming at the end of the sleeve. 

Bonnets.—Bonnets formed of one material, and 
plain—that is to say, without drawings—are again 
coming into fashion. The flat crown has been re- 
vived, and is gradually progressing in fashionable 
favor. Black velvet bonnets, which are again be- 
coming favorites, have a fall of black lace attached 
to the edge. This fall may be from five or six, to 
twelve or fourteen inches in depth. If of the latter 
depth, it forms a voilette, or demi-veil. When nar- 
row lace is employed, it is turned back over the bon- 
net at the top and droops at the sides only. 

Various modes of arranging the under-trimming 
of bonnets are at present adopted; and it is hardly 
possible to point out one which has the preference 
over the rest. Blonde, flowers, velvet foliage, bows 
and ends of narrow ribbon or lace, and sometimes 
even small tufts of feather, are all in turn employed 
to ornament the inside of the bonnet. The trimming 
on each side is seldom uniform; for instance, on one 
side there may be a flower, and on the other a bow 
of ribbon; or on the right side, bouillons of blonde, 
with loops of narrow ribbon intermingled, and on 
the left, sprays of crape foliage. Many dress bep- 
nets have blonde lappets tying under the chin. This 
style is generally becoming. 

CoLLars will be in great variety, small, with cuffs 
to match for undress toilet, and larger for full dress. 
Some are continued down the front, thus forming an 
elegant breast-piece on a high-hodied dress; others, 
called broche collars, will have a deep lace slightly 
gathered. This lace is continued in front and is 
gathered round a little embroidered insertion form- 
ing points. These points cross on the front and are 
attached by a brooch. 

HEAD-DRESSES are composed of a varicty of flowers, 
extremely rich in appearance, formed of crape and 
velvet, the crape occupying the centre of the flower. 
Among the most elegant of these flowers-are the 
dahlia, the double poppy, the tulip, and the peony. 
The colors are variegated and of the most brilliant 
hues, and their effect is much heightened by the addi- 
tion of the black velvet foliage now so much in 
vogue, or a fall of black lace. 

HANDKERCHIBES are now composed of lace and 
embroidery mixed. Nothing can be prettier than 
the handkerchiefs in which fine valenciennes mean- 
ders in the midst of bouquets or wreaths of em- 
broidery of admirable finish. The plain hem stitch 
is still a favorite style for plain toilet, sometimes 
having the addition of the initial letters, or the lady’s 
fall name embroidered in one corner. 
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DR. FONTAINE’S 


BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS 


FoR 
Beautifying the Complexion, and Eradicating all Tan, Pimples, and 

) Freckles from the Face; for the Toilet, the Nursery, 
Bathing, and many Medicinal Purposes. 


FOR SHAVING 
Cleansing | 

















THE TEETH. | 


Hicnty perfumed by its own ingredients, tested by the experience of years, and recommended by 
the faculty of almost every European city, and established under the patronage of almost ever | 
Physician in London and Paris, and thousands of individuals, who make daily use of it in Ner| 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. It is 

THE CGREATEST LUXURY 

A lady or gentleman could wish for the improvement of health, for comfort and personal embellish- 
ment, and its delicate, soothing sensation, and the delightful softness it imparts to the complexion. 

We give a few of the prominent properties of the Balm of a Thousand Flowers, already wel 
established by actual experience. This Balm 

REMEDIES EVERY DEFECT OF THE COMPLEXION, 
And establishes in its stead Beauty and Health, at the time when both, by the changes of age, 
freaks of nature, or disease, have been obscured and undermined. 
IT CLEAWSES THE SKIM, 
And draws to the surface all impurities, and every species of pimples and blotches; also, remov 
tan, sunburns, sallowness, and freckles, imparting to the skin its original purity, and an unsurpass! 
freshness, rendering it clear, smooth, and white. 
IT PROMOTES THE GROWTH AND INCREASE OF THE HAIR 
Causing it to curl in the most natural manner. It cleanses the head from dandruff, giving vig" 
health, and life to the roots of the hair. It isa 
SUPERIOR ARTICLE FOR SHAVING, being superior to all descriptions of SOAPS, CREAMS, PASTES, & 
AS A DENTIFRICE FOR CLEANSING THE TEETH, 

| It is by far the most medicinal of any compound yet discovered, preventing decay, relieving p® 

ulcers, and cankers, and renders the teeth white as alabaster. 

For bathing, for suffering infants, and for adults, to promote sweetness of body, cleanliness, heslt 

and strength, and to prevent eruptions, etc., there is no article more suitable than this Balm. i 

f may be used in cold or warm, hard or soft water. 


FETRIDGE & CO., 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, Bost 

Wholesale Agents: T. B. PETERSON, 102 Chestnut St., Philsi# 

C. H. RING, 192 Broadway, New York. 

8. G. COURTENAY & CO., Charleston, 8.¢ 

I. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. *s {§ 

And all respectable Druggists throughout the United States and Canada. agar 
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THE MADAME BERTUCCA. 





PELERINE FOR INFANT. 














CHEMISETTE PATTERN. 





CHILD’S DRESS. 














CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





SLEEVE PATTERN. 
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FASHION FOR HOUSE DRESS. 








